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Keep  Our  Work  in  Mind. 

Members  of  this  Society  are,  of  course,  interested  in  the  history 
of  the  Irish  in  America.  The  recording  and  the  preservation  of 
this  history  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  Society.  Many  volumes  of 
this  Journal  have  already  been  issued.  Succeeding  years  will 
add  to  the  number  of  volumes,  and,  if  the  Society  grows  and 
prospers,  there  may  be  additional  publications,  either  in  book 
form,  or  the  issuance  of  the  Journal  at  more  frequent  intervals 
than  once  in  three  months. 

It  happens,  at  times,  that  the  member  of  the  Society  is  the 
sole  one  in  his  household  who  is  interested  in  the  American  Irish 
Historical  Society  or  in  its  publication.  Wherever  possible, 
members  should  strive  to  prevent  such  a  condition  from  existing 
or  continuing.  Bringing  up  the  matter  of  the  deedf  or  records 
of  the  Irish  in  America  during  conversation  when  news  items  or 
other  subjects  furnish  an  opportunity  for  so  doing  is  one  way  of 
arousing  interest  on  the  part  of  other  members  of  the  family. 

But,  if  it  happens,  as  it  sometimes  does,  that  a  member  of  this 
Society  lives  in  some  city  or  town  where  there  has  been  or  is  a 
tendency  to  belittle  the  contributions  of  the  Irish  people  to  the 
settlement,  growth,  preservation  and  exaltation  of  America,  it 
would  be  a  fitting  thing  for  the  member  to  visit  the  public  library 
of  the  place  and  see  what  books  or  records  are  available  upon  such 
subjects  as  the  deeds  of  the  Irish  in  America.  If  there  are  fewer 
none,  he  should  use  his  influence  to  have  added  to  the  library 
useful  and  worthy  books  treating  of  the  history  of  the  Irish  and 
the  achievements  of  Ireland's  sons  and  daughters. 

That  each  member  may  be  certain  to  recommend  with  con- 
fidence to  his  local  library  obtainable  books  of  worth  and  authen- 
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ticity,  and  to  name  but  a  few  at  this  time,  yet  to  make  the  few- 
most  worthy  and  of  unquestionable  value,  we  recommend  the 
following  books : 

"The  Glories  of  Ireland,"  by  Joseph  Dunn  and  P.  J.  Lennox, 
published  by  Phoenix  Limited;  "Ireland's  Story,"  by  Charles 
Johnston,  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.;  "The  Irish 
Nationality,"  by  Alice  Stopford  Green,  published  by  Henry 
Holt;  "The  Irish  Contribution  to  American  Independence,"  by 
Thomas  Hobbs  Maginniss,  published  by  The  Boire  Publishing 
Company.  (Other  books  will  be  named  from  time  to  time.) 

Every  member  of  the  Society  should  remember  that  at  his 
death  any  collection  of  books  he  has  may  be  scattered.  To  make 
sure  that  volumes  of  this  Journal  in  his  possession  are  not  over- 
looked, consigned  to  garrets  or  lost,  a  member  who  does  not  know 
for  certain  that  such  volumes  will  be  treasured  by  someone  to 
whom  he  has  willed  them,  should  direct  that  the  volumes  be 
presented  to  his  local  library.  In  such  a  place  students  will 
naturally  look  for  reference  works.  In  such  a  place  the  volumes 
will  do  good  long  after  the  member  has  passed  away. 

Bind  the  Quarterlies. 

In  beginning  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Irish  Historical  Society  in  its  present  quarterly  form,  it  is 
needful  to  call  the  attention  of  all  of  the  members  to  the  desira- 
bility of  preserving  the  quarterly  issues  in  permanent  book  form. 
To  that  end  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Rumford 
Press  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  for  binding  the  191 6  issues  in 
cloth,  of  the  same  color  as  the  preceding  annual  Volumes,  at  a 
cost  of  $1.25. 

To  have  the  three  numbers  of  Volume  XV,  which  covered  the 
year  191 6  and  bore  dates  of  January,  April,  July  and  October 
and  included  438  pages,  neatly  bound  in  book  form,  each  mem- 
ber should  send  the  three  issues,  by  mail  or  express,  addressed  to 
Rumford  Press,  Concord,  X.  H.,  with  remittance  of  Si. 25,  and 
furnish  therewith  the  correct  address  to  which  the  bound  volume 
is  to  be  sent.  The  Rumford  Press  will  fill  the  order,  sending  the 
volume  to  the  given  address  by  express,  the  fee  for  transportation 
to  be  collected  at  the  address  of  the  recipient.  Or,  upon  extra 
remittance  of  12  cents  to  cover  postage  on  the  bound  volume, 
the  book  will  be  returned  by  post. 
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To  facilitate  the  use  of  the  volume  thus  bound  for  preservation, 
there  has  been  printed  and  mailed  to  each  member  with  this 
issue  of  the  quarterly  an  index  covering  the  contents  of  the  three 
numbers  to  be  bound. 

The  Journal  is  sent  to  many  libraries  in  America,  and  to  some 
libraries  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  a  reference  work  available 
to  students  and  persons  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Irish  in 
America.  As  the  years  pass,  more  and  more  valuable  will  be  the 
existing  numbers  of  this  Journal.  Each  member  is  especially 
requested,  because  of  his  very  membership,  to  facilitate  the 
preservation  of  this  history  in  permanent  form. 


NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
IRISH  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  HELD  AT  THE  WAL- 
DORF-ASTORIA HOTEL,  FIFTH  AVENUE  AND 
THIRTY-FOURTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY, 
JANUARY  6,  1917,  AT  10  O'CLOCK  A.  M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  J.  I.  C.  Clarke,  Presi- 
dent-General of  the  Society.  Members  from  many  states  were 
present  including  a  large  number  from  Massachusetts. 

Voted  that  the  roll-call  be  dispensed  with. 

Voted  that  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  eighteenth  an- 
nual meeting  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  Clarke:  Gentlemen,  I  have  a  short  report  to  make  and 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  reading  it  to  you. 

THE  PRESIDENT-GENERAL'S  REPORT. 

The  great  war  still  devastates  Europe  as  it  did  at  this  time  a 
year  and  two  years  ago,  but  the  coming  of  191 7  finds  the  Great 
Republic  still  free  of  the  conflict  and  addressing  itself  to  the  arts 
of  peace.  A  note  of  warning,  however,  has  been  sounded,  and  we 
witness  the  serious  application  of  the  nation  to  the  problem  of 
what  preparation  we  can  make  as  a  free  people  against  a  state  of 
war  should  that  calamity  be  forced  upon  us.  A  certain  pros- 
perity has  come  to  the  United  States  resulting  from  her  neutral 
position,  her  great  stores  of  foodstuffs  and  her  manufacturing 
power  and  ability.  It  has  not,  as  we  know,  been  a  prosperity 
without  its  drawbacks,  one  of  which,  "the  high  cost  of  living," 
has  fallen  with  a  varied  weight  upon  different  shoulders.  It  has 
meant,  however,  increased,  and  often  largely  increased,  wealth 
to  many  thousands,  and  it  is  gratifying  that  a  widespread  kindly- 
charity,  a  larger  philanthropy  has  been  also  the  mark  of  the  year 
gone  by  and  the  year  upon  us.  Great  sums  of  money  have  been 
subscribed  for  the  suffering  ones  of  the  nations  involved  in  the 
war,  and  the  good  work  goes  on  with  ceaseless  effort  and  rich  re- 
sult. Among  other  sufferers,  those  sadly  bereaved  or  deprived 
of  the  means  of  sustenance  in  Ireland  as  a  result  of  the  Easter- 
week  "rising"  have  not  been  forgotten  or  neglected  by  the  sons 
of  Ireland  here.  Our  country,  thank  God,  still  glories  more  in 
its  giving  than  its  taking.    And  this  open  spirit  of  the  hour  has 
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not  limited  itself  to  works  of  mercy.  A  flood  of  notable  philan- 
thropy and  helpfulness  has  swept  forth  from  the  very  rich.  The 
point  for  us  to-day  is  that  the  nation  in  prosperity  holds  to  the 
fineness  of  its  fibre  as  splendidly  as  it  ever  did  in  the  hours  of 
adversity. 

These  matters,  if  only  for  passing  notice  here,  are  truly  ger- 
mane to  the  existence  and  progress  of  our  American  Irish  His- 
torical Society  and  to  all  bodies  that  draw  their  sustenance  from 
the  good  will  and  the  open  purses  of  those  to  whom  they  make 
special  appeal.  I  may,  therefore,  say  that  the  nineteenth  year 
of  our  Society  has  been  a  fruitful  one.  If  men  have  been  ab- 
sorbed in  the  economic  problems  of  the  hour — some  because  they 
found  profit  following  on  the  heels  of  adventure;  others  because 
the  problem  of  making  a  decent  living  was  working  out  in  a 
shrinkage  in  the  value  of  hard-earned  dollars — our  Society  has 
managed  to  progress.  The  signs  indeed  of  a  greater  and  more 
rapid  progress  in  the  near  future  are  here  to-day.  The  net  in- 
crease in  membership  has  been  the  largest  in  five  years — namely, 
no  members.  Our  present  membership  is  1,300,  the  highest  it 
has  ever  attained.  Naturally  we  have  had  our  losses  from  death 
and  resignations,  but  our  new  membership  has  outleaped  these 
as  above  stated.  Among  the  increased  membership,  let  me  point 
with  great  pleasure  to  the  56  new  members  gained  by  the  newly 
invested  Chapter  of  Illinois.  Five  new  life  memberships  are  also 
to  the  credit  of  191 6.  And  I  recall  with  pride  that  at  our  last 
annual  meeting  the  historic  name  of  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet 
was  added  to  those  of  our  honorary  members.  On  the  side  of  its 
finances,  too,  the  Society  can  count  definite,  if  not  great  progress. 
Its  receipts  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year  by  $481.50,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  a  studious  economy  the  disbursements  were  less 
by  $421.09  than  in  191 5.  These,  to  be  sure,  are  not  large  figures 
of  gain,  but  they  form  part  of  the  halo  of  your  Secretary-General 
and  Treasurer-General,  whose  rare  excellence  and  unremitting 
work  I  am  anxious  to  attest.  Our  total  figures  of  receipts  are  not 
such  as  to  give  the  Society  its  rightful  stride  in  its  great  work. 
On  every  side  are  productive  activities,  which  we  cannot  take  up 
as  they  should  be  taken  up — such  as  wider  and  deeper  research, 
increased  publicity  for  the  work  of  those  who  make  the  researches 
and  witness  to  the  value  of  the  discoveries  made.  On  this  sub- 
ject I  would  say  that  no  outlay  which  the  Society  has  made  has 
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been  more  productive  of  good  than  that  for  aiding  the  work  of  our 
distinguished  Historiographer.  I  renew  my  regret  that  it  is  not 
within  our  means  to  secure  his  entire  services.    It  should  be. 

Now  there  are  several  ways  that  our  Society  may  better  its 
financial  condition  so  as  to  do  more  and  more  of  this  fruitful  work. 
The  very  first  of  these,  and  one  not  unfamiliar  to  membership  in 
all  societies,  is  to  find  a  way  to  induce  all  its  members  to  pay  their 
very  moderate  dues.  With  our  Society,  failure  to  pay  is  striking  at 
the  root  of  the  organization.  Our  Treasurer-General  lately  drew 
up  a  list  of  those  behindhand,  and  it  reached  a  total  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  A  glance  over  this  list  revealed  very  many  well 
known  as  warmly  in  line  with  the  Society's  work,  who  yet,  with- 
out any  compelling  need,  allowed  year  to  follow  year  in  neglect 
of  this  simple  duty.  It  would  seem  in  many  other  cases  that 
neglect  for  two  or  three  years  had  raised  a  barrier  against  paying 
anything.  This  Society,  I  am  sure,  holds  no  brief  against  its 
members  who  for  one  grievous  cause  or  another  cannot  pay  a 
year's  dues,  and  its  proper  authorities  would  gladly  remit  such. 
Few,  however,  are  blunt  about  the  matter,  and  most  delinquents 
remain  wholly  so  rather  than  obtain  partial  or  entire  remission. 
Any  member  who  owes  for  a  number  of  years  can,  I  am  sure,  by  a 
simple  act  of  frankness,  resume  payment  of  current  dues,  paying 
back  dues  as  he  can.  But  my  inspection  of  Mr.  Barrett's  list  has 
convinced  me  also  that  much  of  these  debts  by  members  can  be 
recovered  by  a  proper  course  of  calling  the  members'  attention  to 
them  in  an  effective  way.  I  beg,  therefore,  to  recommend  the 
appointment  by  proper  resolution  of  a  Committee  on  Unpaid 
Dues,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  reach  directly  and  personally  the 
non-paying  members,  and  bring  them  wherever  possible  to  the 
point  of  payment.  I  would  prophesy  material  results.  All  our 
efforts  go,  one  way  or  another,  to  make  the  Society  more  attrac- 
tive, and  the  appeal  to  a  realization  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished and  what  can  be  done  should  be  rewarded  with  renewed 
and  heartened  membership  by  those  allowing  themselves  to  drift 
away  from  us. 

It  has  been  urged  from  the  beginning  that  a  large  increase  o 
membership  is  our  high  desideratum,  from  the  power  it  would 
give  the  Society  to  double  and  triple  its  work.    It  would  permit 
the  Society  to  have  a  permanent  home  with  all  its  treasures  at  the 
service  of  our  members,  and  to  catalogue  and  index  our  genealo- 
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gies  and  extend  our  researches,  stimulating  inquiry  over  the  en- 
tire country,  making  a  campaign  in  every  state,  and  issuing  a 
monthly  Bulletin  as  well  as  our  Quarterly.  It  is  estimated 
that  with  10,000  members  paying  their  dues,  all  these  things 
could  be  done.  Still  the  membership  grows  slowly.  The  out- 
outstanding  thing  is  that  it  grows. 

Members  of  the  Society  whose  counsel  is  valuable  hold,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  if  the  permanent  home  existed  and  the  Society 
had  an  Endowment  Fund,  the  campaign  for  a  much  larger  mem- 
bership would  be  more  likely  to  succeed.  There  is  a  certain 
foundation  in  poor  human  nature  in  this.  It  is  enshrined  in  the 
American  phrase:  "Nothing  succeeds  like  success."  Taking 
this  as  their  cue,  our  Foundation  Committee  has  undertaken  a 
vigorous  campaign  among  the  well-to-do  of  our  race  to  raise  an 
Endowment  Fund  of  $100,000  to  be  invested  and  held  for  the 
Society  by  responsible  Trustees.  Experienced  men  like  our  fel- 
low-members John  D.  Crimmins,  Eugene  M.  O'Neill  and  Judge 
Thomas  Z.  Lee  assure  me  that  at  the  present  juncture  of  affairs 
and  the  present  liberal  attitude  of  American  men  of  wealth  to 
such  projects,  those  of  our  race,  and  they  are  many,  may  safely 
be  appealed  to  with  the  almost  certainty  of  quick  and  substantial 
results.  The  Foundation  Committee  is  preparing  to  launch  this 
campaign  immediately. 

It  is  not,  I  may  say,  the  Foundation  Committee's  idea  to  seek 
to  erect  a  special  building,  but  to  rent  or  lease  from  some  of  the 
newly  erected  modern  fireproof  buildings  in  the  central  part  of 
New  York  City,  such  floor-space  as  would  afford  wall-space  for 
our  books,  an  assembly  room  for  meetings,  and  studies,  and  room 
for  the  office  work  of  the  Society. 

It  is  a  matter  that  should  commend  itself  to  all  our  members 
and  friends.  We  have  zealously  guarded  the  $5,000  already 
gathered  for  the  Endowment  Fund,  and  all  are  invited  to  con- 
tribute according  to  their  means  in  response  to  the  appeal  within 
a  few  days  to  be  laid  before  you  individually. 

In  the  matter  of  State  Chapters  of  the  Society,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  note  the  activity  of  the  newly-founded  Chapter  of 
Illinois  which  elected  56  new  members  within  a  few  days  of  its 
formation.  Assurances  have  come  to  us  also  of  a  renewed  activ- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  Massachusetts  Chapter — Massachusetts, 
the  parent  home  of  the  Society.    The  California  Chapter  flour- 
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ishes  as  it  has  done  heretofore.  The  Wisconsin  Chapter  is 
showing  its  accustomed  vitality.  A  matter  of  really  great  mo- 
ment to  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Society  is  the  assurance  that  the 
New  York  Chapter,  which  includes  over  500  members,  will  pro- 
mote under  new  and  resident  leadership,  a  series  of  meetings  and 
social  occasions  in  the  present  year.  Such  gatherings  bring  the 
elbow-touch,  so  essential  in  keeping  interest,  enthusiasm  even,  in 
the  Society's  work,  at  what  musicians   call  "concert-pitch." 

The  third  issue  of  the  quarterly  form  of  the  Society's  journal 
has  now  been  reached,  and  the  results  have  been  creditable  to  the 
Publication  Committee  headed  by  Dr.  John  G.  Coyle,  who  took 
the  weight  of  the  work  on  his  shoulders,  assisted  ably  by  Mr. 
Michael  J.  O'Brien  and  our  former  President-General,  Judge 
Thomas  Z.  Lee.  Delay  in  issuance  will  be  avoided  hereafter. 
Scarcity  of  labor  which  affected  so  many  trades  last  year  was  one 
cause;  neglect  of  contributors  to  correct  and  return  proofs  was 
another.  Of  importance  in  this  connection  is  Dr.  Coyie's  out- 
reach to  the  writers  of  our  Society  and  indeed  of  our  race  through- 
out the  country  for  papers  on  "The  Irish  Chapter  of  American 
History"  as  it  developed  in  the  various  states  celebrating  Irish 
achievement,  in  the  state  governments,  in  the  homes  of  learning 
and  in  the  great  fields  of  industry,  commerce  and  finance  wherein 
so  many  of  our  people  have  battled  their  way  to  leadership  and 
power.  The  latter  thought  has  in  fact  taken  the  form  of  a  con- 
crete proposal  that  our  next  dinner  should  be  held  in  honor  of  the 
historic  Irish-blooded  developers  of  industry7  and  commerce  in 
the  United  States — the  American  Irish  Nation  Builders  of  yester- 
day and  today. 

Especial  gratification  must  be  the  Society's  attitude  to  the  great 
success  of  our  New  York  Field  Day  in  October  over  the  memor- 
able historic  sites  in  upper  New  York,  covering  scenes  sacred  to 
Revolutionary  heroes  who  struggled  over  this  ground  in  the  cause 
of  American  liberty,  a  goodly  proportion  of  Irishmen  among  them. 
From  the  ground  which  George  Washington  had  trodden,  the 
company  returned  in  the  automobiles  to  Claremont  restaurant 
for  lunch  and  a  series  of  short,  brilliant  speeches.  And  the  Clare- 
mont stands  on  a  prolongation  of  the  same  high  knoll  that  sup- 
ports the  imposing  tomb  of  General  Grant.  Two  great  points 
in  American  history  there  conjoin  above  the  wide  reaches  of  the 
majestic  Hudson  River — the  rise  to  Liberty  through  Revolution 
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in  the  days  of  '76,  the  war  to  preserve  the  Union  in  the  days  of 
'6 1.  Our  Historiographer's  monograph  on  the  itinerary  of  that 
Field  Day  is  a  thing  to  treasure.  All  over  the  Union  are  places 
sacred  to  some  great  endeavor,  to  some  hero  of  Irish  strain  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  of  humanity,  of  progress  of  the  United  States — 
in  the  commonwealth  of  the  pioneers,  for  instance, — no  less  than 
in  the  scenes  of  war  in  the  earlier  settled  parts  of  the  great  coun- 
try. Selecting  one  of  these,  our  Chapters  in  the  various  states 
should  make  a  special  effort  every  year  to  carry  out  a  successful 
Field  Day. 

I  thank  the  Society  heartily  for  its  continued  faith  in  my  single- 
minded  efforts  in  its  behoof.  A  group  of  earnest  fellow-members 
has  always  seen  to  it  that  my  endeavors  were  not  allowed  to  be 
single-handed.  I  thank  them  all  heartily.  In  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  offices  of  the  Society — three  in  fact  where,  with  a 
little  more  means,  one  should  suffice — the  President-General  is 
unusually  dependent  on  the  Secretary-General  and  Treasurer- 
General.  I  have  only  to  say  that  their  helpfulness  at  all  times 
has  been  my  constant  theme  of  self-congratulation.  But  the 
good  work  which  tells  for  the  Society  is  largely  outside  what  it 
means  of  relief  to  the  President.  In  that  the  Society  should  be 
interested  to  register  its  approval  of  the  otherwise  unrewarded 
toil  of  Mr.  Edward  H.  Daly,  our  Secretary-General  and  Mr. 
Alfred  M.  Barrett,  our  Treasurer-General. 

Joseph  I.  C.  Clarke, 

President-General. 

New  York,  January  6,  1917. 

Voted  that  the  report  of  the  President-General  be  received  and 
placed  on  file. 

Mr.  Clarke:  The  next  order  of  business  is  the  Secretary- 
General's  report. 

Mr.  Daly  read  the  following: 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-GENERAL. 

To  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society: 
I.  Records  and  Property  of  the  Society.  The  accumulated 
books,  manuscripts  and  correspondence  of  the  Society,  kept  in 
storage  in  the  Manhattan  Storage  &  Warehouse  Company  New 
York  City,  increase  in  volume,  and  the  storage  charges  are 
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slightly  higher  each  year.  Current  correspondence,  envelope 
catalogue  of  members  and  other  files  are  kept  in  the  Secretary- 
General's  office.  The  need  suggests  itself  more  and  more  of  the 
Society  maintaining  a  headquarters  where  these  files  may  be 
valuable  to  the  members,  and  where  the  clerical  work  of  the 
Secretary-General's  office  and  of  the  Treasurer-General's  office 
can  be  carried  on  more  economically  than  at  present  when  it 
must  be  performed  at  different  places. 

The  Society  continues  to  subscribe  to  the  services  of  a  press 
clipping  bureau  and  during  the  past  year  the  Secretary-General's 
office  has  received  and  filed  about  670  clippings  relevant  to  its 
purpose  of  preserving  the  temporary'  records  of  Irishmen  and  their 
descendants  in  America. 

2.  Gifts  to  the  Society.  During  19 16  the  Society  received  the 
following  gifts,  for  which  its  thanks  have  been  duly  returned  to 
the  donors: 

New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society. 

"The  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record,"  January,  1916. 
Vol.  XLVII,  No.  1. 

New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture  on  Long  Island. 

Bulletin,  October,  1916. 
New  York  State  Historical  Association. 

"Proceedings  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association.  The  16th 
Annual  Meeting  with  Constitution,  By-Laws  and  List  of  Members.  Vol. 
XIV." 

Newport  Historical  Society. 

Bulletin,  No.  19,  July,  1916. 
Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"Facts  about  the  War.  "    No.  37. 
Scott  &  O'Shaughnessy  Inc. 

Catalogue  of  "Rare  Books,  Pamphlets,  Manuscripts  relating  to  American 
History. " 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  California. 

Roster  of  the  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  California, 
January'.  19 16. 

"Bulletin,"  Nos.  1  and  2,  January,  1916  and  July,  1916. 
J.  E.  Spingarn. 

"Troutbeck,  A  Dutchess  County  Homestead,"  by  Charles  E.  Benton  with 
an  Introduction  by  John  Burroughs. 
Thompson,  James. 

"Irish  Pioneers  in  Kentucky,"  by  M.  J.  O'Brien. 
University  of  California. 

University  of  California.    Publications  in  History.    Vol.  4,  No.  1. 

"The  Influence  of  Anthropology  on  the  Course  of  Political  Science,"  by 
John  Linton  Myres. 
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"The  Reorganization  of  Spain  by  Augustus, "  by  John  James  Van  Nostrand, 

"The  Relation  of  History  to  Literature,  Philosophy  and  Science,"  by 
Frederick  J.  Teggart. 

Vol.  V.    "Jose  de  Galvez,  Visitor-General  of  New  Spain  (1765-1771),  by 
Herbert  Ingram  Priestley. 
Universite  Laval. 

"Annuaire  de  L'Universite  Laval, "  1916-1917.    No.  60. 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

"History  Bulletin  9.  Early  Records  of  the  City  and  County  of  Albany  and 
Colony  of  Rensselaerswyck.    Volume  2." 

"A  List  of  Books  relating  to  the  History  of  the  State  of  New  York. " 
Washington  University  State  Historical  Society. 

The  Washington  Historical  Quarterly,  Vol.  VII,  Nos.  2,  3  and  4. 
Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society  of, 

"  Proceedings  of  the  Society  at  its  Sixty-Third  Annual  Meeting  Held  October 
21,  I9I5- 

Atlanta  University  Press. 

"Select  Discussions  of  Race  Problems."  Atlanta  University  Publications, 
No.  20. 

The  Cambridge  Historical  Society. 

"Publications  IX.    Proceedings  January  27,  1914;  October  27,  1914. 
Cornell  University. 

Official  Publications  of  Cornell  University.  Vol.  VII,  No.  B.  Librarian's 
Report,  1914-1915. 

Committee  of  the  Pilgrims  (of  Great  Britain). 

"America  and  the  Allies." 
Executive  Committee  of  Indian  National  Party.  (London.) 

"Why  India  is  in  Revolt  against  British  Rule." 
Ferris,  Mrs.  Morris  Patterson. 

"A  Legend  of  New  Year  Eve.  " 
Forbes,  Mrs.  J.  Malcolm. 

"The  Peace  Movement  and  Some  Misconceptions." 
Fidelity  Trust  Company  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

"Historic  Newark."  (A  Collection  of  the  Facts  and  Traditions  about  the 
Most  Interesting  Sites  Streets  and  Buildings  of  the  City.) 

Hanson,  Willis  T.,  Jr.,  A.  M. 

Announcement  of  "A  History  of  Schenectady  during  the  Revolution. " 

Ireland  Publishing  Company  Inc. 

Vol.  I.,  Nos.  19  and  30,  "Ireland." 
Kansas  State  Historical  Society. 

Collections  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  1913-1914. 
Library  of  Congress. 

Report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Library  Building  and  Grounds,  1915. 

Supplementary  List  of  Publications  of  the  Library,  January,  1916. 

"Classification."    Class  C  Auxiliary  Sciences  of  History. 

"Classification."    Class  D  Universal  and  Old  World  History. 
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"Publications  issued  by  the  Library  since  1897,"  January,  1917. 

Report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Library  Building  and  Grounds. 
Mahony,  W.  H.  Chatham,  N.  J. 

Illustrated  copy  of  words  of  Colonel  John  Parke  Custis,  adopted  son  of 
Washington  praising  services  of  Irish  in  War  of  Independence. 
Minnesota  Historical  Society. 

Minnesota  History  Bulletin,  Vol.  1,  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  7. 
Missouri,  State  Historical  Society  of, 

The  Missouri  Historical  Review,  Vol.  X.,  Nos.  2,  3,  4. 
Murray,  Mrs.  Thomas  H. 

1  copy  Volume  II,  1  copy  Volume  V,  3  copies  Volume  VII,  Journal  of  the 
American  Irish  Historical  Society. 

3.  Meetings  of  the  Council.  The  Executive  Council  held  six 
meetings  during  the  year  1916,  all  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

4.  Membership.  One  hundred  and  sixty-four  new  members 
joined  the  Society  during  the  past  year.  The  membership  of  the 
Illinois  Chapter  has  very  largely  increased.  There  were  26  deaths 
and  28  resignations  during  the  same  period,  making  the  net  in- 
crease no,  the  largest  in  the  last  five  years.  A  reason  for  this 
showing  undoubtedly  exists  in  the  interest  aroused  this  year  in 
the  Irish  themselves,  and  in  the  vicissitudes  of  Ireland;  but  the 
chief  credit  belongs  to  the  energy  of  some  of  our  members  in 
directing  that  interest  to  an  appreciation  of  the  work  this  Society 
is  doing  in  recording  the  part  taken  by  Irishmen  in  the  history 
of  this  country. 

5.  The  activities  of  the  Society  during  the  year  1916  embraced 
the  holding  of  one  of  the  most  successful  field  days  in  its  history, 
which  was  devoted  to  a  tour  of  the  upper  part  of  Manhattan 
Island,  concluding  with  luncheon  at  "The  Claremont"  restaurant 
on  October  28,  1916.  The  annual  dinner  of  the  Society,  held 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  January  8,  and  the  preliminary  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  Foundation  Committee  for  endeavoring  to 
raise  a  fund  to  afford  the  Society  a  permanent  home,  should  be 
mentioned  in  the  review  of  the  year. 

6.  Since  the  last  report  of  the  Secretary,  the  quarterly  Journal 
has  presented  to  our  members  accounts  of  the  Society's  proceed- 
ings, and  at  shorter  intervals  than  when  issued  in  its  annual  form. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  H.  Daly, 

Secretary-General. 

January  6,  1917. 
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Voted  that  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  be  received  and 
placed  on  file. 

Mr.  Clarke:  The  next  order  of  business  is  the  Treasurer- 
General's  report: 

Mr.  Barrett  presented  the  following: 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER-GENERAL. 

New  York,  December  30,  19 16. 
Balance  on  hand  at  January  3,  19 16,  date  of  last  report  .      $322 . 03 
Received  since  date  of  last  report   4,352 . 36 

Total   $4,674.39 

Disbursed  since  date  of  last  report   3.790 . 99 


Balance  of  cash  in  hands  of  Treasurer-General   $883 . 40 

Assets  of  the  Society. 

Securities  and  Cash  of  the  Society  in  Treasurer- 
General's  hands,  December  30,  1916:  

Three  New  York  City  4  per  cent,  corporate  stock  for 

$1,000  each — due  1936,  1955,  1959   $2,988 . 06 

Two  New  York  City  4!  per  cent,  corporate  stock  for 
$1,000  each — due  i960, 1962   2,004 •  36 

Cash  on  hand — all  funds   883 . 40 


Total  assets   $0,875  •  82 

Summary  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  For  the  Year  1916. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  January  3,  1916   $322 .03 

Life  membership  fees  5  members   $250.00 

Membership  fees  old  members   3.055  • 00 

Annual  fees — 68  new  members  $340 . 00 

Illinois  Chapter — 56  new  members  280 . 00 

  620.00 

California  Chapter  members   200 . 00 

Journals   6.00 

Interest  on  bank  balances   12.36 

Income  on  investments   205.00 

Annual  Subscription  to  Quarterly  Journal   4.00 


Total  receipts  for  the  year   $4,352.36 


Total  to  be  accounted  for   4,674-39 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 


Printing  Journal  and  expenses   $932 . 40 

Administration  expenses   1*289  •  *5 

Executive  Council  expenses   49.65 

Advertising  death  notices   83 . 50 

Deficiency  annual  banquet   255 . 79 

Treasurer's  bond   15 . 00 

Historiographer   750.00 

California  Chapter  expenses   59-75 

Field  Day  expenses   201 . 10 

Press  clippings   35-40 

Miscellaneous   97-97 

Purchasing  books   10.00 

Engrossing  certificates   4.20 

Exchange  on  checks   7 . 08 


Total  disbursements   $3,790-99 

Balance  cash  on  hand  Emigrant  Industrial  Savings 

Bank   78 . 64 

Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co   804.76  883.40 


Total  accounted  for   $4,674 . 39 

Very  truly  yours, 


Alfred  M.  Barrett, 

Treasurer-General. 

Voted  that  the  report  of  the  Treasurer-General  be  received  and 
placed  on  file. 

Mr.  Clarke:  The  next  order  of  business  is  the  report  of  the 
Historiographer  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  O'Brien  read  his  report  (to  be  printed  later). 

Voted  that  the  report  of  the  Historiographer  be  received  and 
placed  on  file. 

Dr.  Michael  F.  Sullivan:  I  was  reading  the  other  day 
in  one  of  our  medical  journals  that  Dr.  John  B.  Murphy,  lately 
deceased,  was  the  greatest  surgeon  that  had  lived  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  the  greatest  surgeon  in  his  line  of  work.  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  greatest  man  we  have  had  in  this  line  of  work  is  Mr. 
O'Brien. 

Mr.  Clarke:  I  think  it  would  be  an  admirable  thing  if  some 
of  the  physicians  of  our  Society,  would  undertake  the  preparation 
of  a  good,  strong  biography  of  Dr.  Murphy  for  the  Society's 
quarterly.    Will  you  undertake  that,  Dr.  Sullivan? 

Dr.  Sullivan:    I  will. 
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Senator  Murtaugh:  I  move  that  the  Treasurer-General 
pay  the  sum  of  Five  hundred  dollars  (S500)  in  quarterly  payments 
during  the  year  191 7  to  Michael  J.  O'Brien,  the  Historiographer  of 
the  Society. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald:    I  second  the  motion.    Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Clarke:  The  next  order  of  business  is  the  appointment 
of  an  Auditing  Committee.  Will  someone  make  a  motion  for  the 
appointment  of  an  Auditing  Committee? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald:  I  move  that  an  Auditing  Committee  be 
appointed.    Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Clarke:  The  next  order  of  business  is  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee.  Judge  Edmund  J.  Healy  will  present 
the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

Judge  Healy  read  the  names  reported  by  the  Nominating 
Committee. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald:  I  move  that  the  Secretary-General  be 
instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  report 
of  the  Nominating  Committee.    Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Clarke:  The  Secretary-General  states  he  has  cast  the 
ballot  as  directed  by  the  motion  and  that  the  gentlemen  whose 
names  have  been  read  have  been  elected  for  the  office  opposite 
their  names. 

Mr.  Clarke:  Gentlemen,  it  becomes  my  duty  again  to  thank 
you  for  re-electing  me.  There  is  one  thing  that  should  take  place 
in  a  society  of  this  kind  and  that  is  rotation  in  office.  What  I 
mean  is  there  is  no  man  good  enough  or  strong  enough  to  remain 
in  office  for  life.  In  a  good,  live  society  like  this  there  are  always 
good  men  with  organizing  and  other  ability  possessed  of  our 
aims,  because  our  aims  signify  that  a  man  must  be  of  a  certain 
caliber  to  belong  to  our  Society.  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  re-electing  me  and  I  wish  to  say  it  will  be  my  last 
year  of  service,  not  through  any  objection  to  its  demands  but 
simply  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  man  should  hold  on  to  an  office 
Hke  grim  death.    I  thank  you  heartily. 

Miss  Levins  reported  that  everything  was  in  order  for  the  ban- 
quet; that  it  appeared  to  be  even  more  brilliant  in  prospect  than 
last  year  and  that  the  speakers  were  to  be  Honorable  Martin  H. 
Glynn,  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  Professor  Arthur  F.  J.  Remy  and  Mr. 
Michael  J.  O'Brien. 
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Mr.  Daly:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  we  send  our  cus- 
tomary telegram  to  the  California  Chapter.  They  have  their 
dinner  this  evening  and  we  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
changing greetings. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Clarke:  The  chair  appoints  as  the  Auditing  Committee 
Messrs.  Stephen  Farrelly  and  Daniel  M.  Brady. 

Mr.  Clarke:  Gentlemen,  before  we  break  up  this  morn- 
ing's meeting,  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  an  illumination 
by  one  of  our  present  day  artists,  Mr.  Mahony,  a  member  of  the 
Society,  conveying  the  impressive  words  in  the  address  of  Col. 
George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  the  adopted  son  of  Washing- 
ton, on  the  question  of  the  Irishmen  who  served  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary army.  Here  is  the  design  (holding  it  up).  It  is  a 
very  inspiring  thing.  On  either  side  are  the  names  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary generals  and  commanders,  and  Mr.  Mahony,  I  believe, 
is  prepared  to  furnish  any  number  of  these  at  fifty  cents  apiece. 
If  any  one  would  like  to  leave  an  order  here  Mr.  Daly  will  be 
glad  to  forward  it  to  Mr.  Mahony. 

Dr.  Michael  F.  Sullivan  discussed  the  question  of  the  lack 
of  pictures  of  famous  Irishmen  in  the  homes  of  Irishmen,  and 
suggested  that  the  Society  strive  to  keep  the  name  and  works 
of  Dr.  John  B.  Murphy  before  the  Irish  people  in  America. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald:  If  this  is  the  proper  time,  under  the  head 
of  new  business,  I  would  like  to  move  you  that  the  next  Field 
Day  of  the  Society  be  held  in  Boston  on  August  10,  191 7,  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 

Dr.  Sullivan:    I  second  that  motion.    Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  discussed  the  various  points  of  historic  in- 
terest in  Boston  and  assured  the  Society  that  the  Boston  Chapter 
would  do  all  in  its  power  to  make  the  day  a  pleasant  one. 

Senator  Murtaugh  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  plan  of 
holding  the  Field  Day  in  Boston. 

Captain  O'Brien  eloquently  eulogized  John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 

Mr.  Ryan  spoke  upon  the  genius  and  heroism  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  South  in  the  Civil  War,  and  urged  that  in  the 
perpetuation  of  the  great  deeds  and  memory  of  Irishmen  in 
America  they  be  not  forgotten. 

Mr.  Daly:  I  move  that  the  President-General  appoint  a 
Committee  on  Field  Day  for  191 7  to  be  held  in  Boston  on  the 
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date  suggested,  the  committee  to  be  left  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Chair.    Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Voted  that  the  meeting  adjourn  until  3  p.  m. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  meeting  reconvened  at  3  p.  m.  with  Hon.  Edmund  J. 
Healy  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Healy:  Mr.  Clarke,  the  President-General,  wished  me 
to  express  to  you  his  regret  that  he  could  not  be  here  this  after- 
noon. His  duties  in  our  cause  have  been  so  strenuous  he  has 
been  advised  by  his  physician  not  to  attend  this  afternoon's 
session  so  he  will  be  in  his  usual  vigor  this  evening.  We  shall  not 
delay  the  proceedings  now.  I  have  the  great  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing to  you  our  Historiographer,  Mr.  Michael  J.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  O'Brien:  It  is  not  my  place  to  say  this,  but  I  regret 
very  much  as  an  officer  of  the  Society  that  there  are  so  few  people 
here.  It  is  not  so  encouraging  to  one  who  does  a  good  deal  of 
work  and  tries  hard  to  produce  matters  of  interest  to  address 
such  a  small  number.  The  circular  that  was  sent  out  said  I  was 
to  speak  upon  the  proportion  of  Irish  soldiers  in  the  Revolution. 

You  have  all  heard  from  time  to  time,  especially  on  festive 
occasions  like  public  dinners,  reference  to  the  statement  supposed 
to  have  been  made  somewhere,  sometime  in  the  Revolution,  of  a 
man  named  Joseph  Galloway  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
said  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  Washington's  army  were  Irish.  It 
has  also  been  said  by  Major  General  Robertson  of  the  British 
Army  that  such  was  the  case,  saying  he  had  been  so  informed  by 
General  Lee.  Now,  a  great  deal  of  doubt  has  been  cast  over  this, 
and  a  little  while  ago  when  was  I  delivering  a  lecture  before  the 
New  York  State  Historical  Society,  the  president  of  it  said  to  me 
that  he  was  very  glad  to  know  that  the  Historical  Society  was 
making  such  great  progress  and  that  during  his  research  work  into 
historical  records  he  had  observed  the  great  number  of  Irish 
people  that  were  prominent  during  the  Revolution  and  he  was 
convinced  there  was  a  large  proportion  of  them  in  the  army,  but, 
said  he:  "I  advise  you  very  strongly  to  tell  your  people  never  to 
use  that  ridiculous  statement  that  Galloway  is  supposed  to  have 
made,  because  to  my  mind  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  fifty  per 
cent,  of  Washington's  army  were  Irish."  Other  historians 
have  counselled  against  the  use  of  this  statement  because  they 
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said  it  wouldn't  stand  the  light  of  investigation,  and  I  have  been 
for  a  long  time  somewhat  skeptical  of  the  truth  of  it. 

However,  I  have  always  kept  my  eye  out  when  searching 
records  to  see  if  there  was  any  authority  for  such  a  statement,  and 
I  am  very  glad  to  tell  you  I  have  found  it.  Some  time  ago  I  was 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  I  came  across  a  copy  of  the  Royal 
Gazette,  published  in  New  York  in  1779.  The  Royal  Gazette  was 
edited  by  James  Livingston,  the  printer  to  His  Most  Excellent 
Majesty,  the  King,  and  was  the  official  publication  wherein  all 
proclamations  and  other  official  announcements  were  made  to 
the  public  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government.  In  the  Royal 
Gazette  between  September  30,  1779,  and  some  time  in  November 
of  the  same  year,  I  found  a  complete  examination  of  Joseph 
Galloway.  Joseph  Galloway  was  Speaker  of  the  Pennsylvania 
House  of  Assembly,  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
and  the  most  prominent  lawyer  in  America  in  his  day.  He 
became  a  Tory  and  fled  to  New  England  in  1778.  It  ap- 
pears that  at  that  time  the  English  people  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war  especially  on  the  part  of  General 
Howe,  Commander-in-Chief,  and  so  much  criticism  was  given 
in  Parliament  the  premier  appointed  a  joint  committee  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons  to  hold  an  inquiry.  At  this  time  Gallo- 
way was  in  England  and  the  Parliament  summoned  home 
Howe  and  Cornwallis  and  Burgoyne,  and  a  number  of  the 
regimental  commanders  and  before  it  Galloway,  Robertson,  and 
others  were  examined.  Now,  of  course,  statements  along  this 
line  have  been  made  before  but  the  trouble  has  been  to  find  it. 
There  is  a  book  published  in  which  the  statements  were  made 
but  nobody  has  been  able  to  point  his  finger  to  the  royal  docu- 
ment. I  have  a  photograph  of  the  Gazette  in  which  is  the  first 
printing  that  was  ever  made  of  the  testimony  of  Joseph  Galloway. 
Here  is  page  one  of  the  Royal  Gazette  of  October  27,  1879.  Here 
is  page  two  of  the  same  Gazette  which  is  an  examination  of  Gallo- 
way. It  runs  verbatim,  question  and  answer.  I  am  going  to 
read  just  one  question  and  answer  to  you:  "Q.  That  part  of 
the  rebel  army  that  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  Congress,  were 
they  chiefly  composed  of  natives  of  America  or  were  the  greater 
part  of  them  English,  Scotch  and  Irish?"  Galloway's  answer  is: 
"The  names  and  places  of  their  nativity  being  taken  down  I  can 
answer  the  question  with  precision.    There  were  scarcely  one- 
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quarter  natives  of  America;  about  one-half  were  Irish  and  the 
other  quarter  were  English  and  Scotch."  This  man  had  greater 
opportunities  probably  than  any  other  American  of  his  time  of 
knowing  what  constituted  the  rebel  army  so-called,  because,  as 
he  said  himself  in  other  parts  of  his  testimony,  his  practice  as  a 
lawyer  extended  from  Georgia  to  New  York,  covering  all  the 
colonies  as  he  was  one  of  the  best  known  Americans  of  his  time. 
As  a  politician  and  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania he  must  have  known  something  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Revolutionary  army.  The  testimony  of  Major  General  Robert- 
son is  not  published  in  the  Royal  Gazette  but  I  found  it  in  a  pub- 
lication issued  in  London  in  1779.  This  committee  I  speak  of 
began  its  sittings  on  the  5th  of  May,  1779  and  adjourned  in  the 
month  of  July  and  this  book,  afterwards  published  by  the  British 
Government,  was  issued  in  the  month  of  August.  This  is  the 
first  printing  of  the  evidence  of  General  Robertson  ever  made,  and 
here  is  a  photograph  of  the  title  page  which  reads,  M  A  view  of  the 
evidence  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  American  war  by  Sir 
William  Howe,  Lord  V.  Howe  and  General  Burgoyne  as  given 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  last  session  of 
Parliament."  At  page  fifty  of  this  book  is  evidence,  or  a  sum- 
mary of  the  evidence,  of  Sir  William  Robertson.  He  testified 
in  the  early  part  of  this  evidence  that  he  was  in  American  twenty- 
four  years ;  that  he  had  known  the  people  well ;  had  been  in  all 
sections  of  it  8nd  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  underlying 
principles  or  causes  which  brought  on  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 
A  question  was  put  to  him  by  Mr.  Edmund  Burke  during  the 
inquiry  on  June  9,  1879.  He  was  asked  as  to  what  constituted 
the  rebel  army.  He  had  been  informed,  he  says,  by  General 
Lee  that  one-half  of  the  rebel  army  was  composed  of  Irish.  In 
the  Library  of  Congress  there  is  a  copy  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons  report,  Vol.  13,  dated  in  the  month  of  December,  and 
the  librarian  informs  me  that  at  page  303,  Vol.  33,  this  claim  is 
given  word  for  word.  Here  is  a  photograph  of  this  page  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons  report.  We  expect  to  print  this 
evidence  in  pamphlet  form  showing  these  photographs  and  will 
issue  several  thousand  copies.  As  I  said,  for  a  long  time  I  was 
skeptical  of  this.  Now,  we  know  at  least  this  evidence  was 
given.  As  to  the  truth  of  this  evidence,  that  is  another  thing. 
I  have  for  a  long  time  been  examining  the  Revolutionary  muster 
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rolls.  For  official  copies  you  don't  have  to  go  to  the  official 
records  in  Washington  to  get  the  rolls,  because  a  man  who  has 
to  earn  his  living,  as  I  do,  hasn't  time  to  go  to  Washington. 
Numerous  cities  have  official  copies  of  the  muster  rolls  franked  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  I  have  examined  the  muster  rolls  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  for  myself.  I  wanted  to  determine  what 
was  the  real  percentage  of  Irish  in  the  army.  I  took  every  com- 
pany and  every  regiment  and  footed  up  the  names  of  those  who 
gave  Ireland  as  their  place  of  nativity.  A  great  many  of  the 
rolls  of  New  York  do  not  show  the  nativity  of  the  individual. 
I  added  up  the  names  of  those  born  in  Ireland.  To  this  I  added 
those  whose  nativity  was  not  given  but  who  had  unmistakable 
Irish  names  and  by  that  means  I  calculated,  and  was  very  certain 
about  it,  that  there  were  thirty-eight  per  cent.,  a  variation  of 
twelve  per  cent,  from  the  figure  given  by  Galloway,  Robertson, 
and  others.  Now,  of  course,  I  did  not  count  the  names  of  those 
who  were  named  after  colors  or  trades,  etc.,  like  Black,  White, 
Brown  and  Gray,  or  Mason,  Carpenter  or  Butler.  I  did  not 
count  such  names  as  Mountain,  Vail,  Hill  or  Wood  when  I 
didn't  find  they  were  born  in  Ireland.  But,  of  course,  we  all 
know  there  are  numerous  Irish  names  like  these.  Antiquarians 
and  scholars  have  explained  to  us  many  times  how  it  is  Irish 
people  have  names  like  that.  There  are  people  with  names  like 
those  who  are  just  as  Irish  in  blood,  or  in  their  ideals  and  aspira- 
tions as  any  of  those  whose  names  begin  with  tl  Mc"  or  "  O".  So 
if  we  take  the  small  percentage  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  with 
names  like  those  I  have  mentioned  but  who  we  do  not  know  were 
born  in  Ireland,  we  have  pretty  near  the  fifty  per  cent.  I  found 
that  those  Irish  born  soldiers  came  from  every  part  of  the  col- 
onies; from  New  Hampshire,  and  even  blue  Connecticut  sent  a 
large  delegation  of  Irish  soldiers,  and  little  Rhody  sent  a  large 
delegation;  and  it  happened  at  this  time  that  one  Irish  soldier 
was  worth  three  of  any  other  nationality,  and  there  is  a  reason  for 
that.  These  men  were  driven  out  of  Ireland  and  they  would 
have  been  less  than  human  if  they  did  not  have  that  burning 
desire  and  hatred  in  their  hearts  of  the  alien  government  of  their 
land  and  all  that  it  represents  and  when  they  got  a  fair  chance  on 
a  fair  field  they  went  up  against  the  English  regiment  as  they 
charged  against  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy.  No 
doubt  you  are  familiar  with  the  historic  incident  at  the  battle  of 
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Bunker  Hill.  There  was  a  company  of  soldiers  gathered  from 
all  over  New  Hampshire  and  every  man  in  that  company  of 
soldiers  was  born  an  Irishman  from  the  captain  down  to  the  last 
recruit.  Sixteen  men  out  of  that  company  held  the  famous  rail 
fence  at  Bunker  Hill  and  held  back  an  entire  regiment  of  British 
soldiers  and  had  the  nerve  to  charge  them  with  the  bayonet. 
That  is  mentioned  by  several  Massachusetts  historians  but  they 
do  not  mention  the  nationality  of  the  men. 

As  I  am  going  to  say  something  more  about  this  subject  to- 
night I  will  defer  any  further  remarks  until  then. 

Mr.  Jordan:  As  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  number  of 
soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary  army  the  question  presented  itself 
to  me.  The  question  was  asked  where  did  they  all  come  from. 
I  looked  into  the  question.  I  have  the  records  of  Massachusetts 
from  the  very  earliest  date  showing  the  number  that  landed.  A 
very  natural  question  is,  how  and  when  they  got  there.  So  I 
looked  up  the  records  of  the  vessels  coming  into  Boston  and  I 
found  that  before  1700  a  large  number  had  come,  but  in  1750  a 
schooner  called  Snow  Charming  Molly  brought  six  hundred  young 
men  and  women  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty- 
five.  From  the  year  1700  to  1730  there  were  at  least  two  ships  a 
year  which  landed  people  in  Massachusetts,  and,  of  course,  this 
accounts  to  a  large  extent  for  the  number  of  Irish  in  Massachu- 
setts. Figuring  from  the  first  ship,  the  Snow  Charming  Molly, 
say  there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  women  and  allow  five  children  born  later  to  each  couple  and 
you  have  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  people  whose  presence  can  be 
traced  to  one  boat,  and  it  is  safe  that  there  must  have  been  pretty 
close  to  30,000  people  of  Irish  blood  in  Massachusetts  as  a  result 
of  this  shipment  alone.  But  we  have  stronger  proof  of  the  num- 
ber of  Irishmen  in  the  army.  I  tabulated  at  one  time  the  names 
of  the  soldiers  that  appeared  on  the  Massachusetts  returns  of  the 
Revolution,  and  taking  the  first  four  names,  O'Brien,  O'Connor, 
O'Hearn  and  O'Mally  I  found  that  there  were  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  soldiers  of  distinct  Irish  names  enlisted  in  one  Massachu- 
setts regiment.  We  found  in  the  same  records  an  Irishman  called 
Timothy  Brothers  who  was  taken  prisoner  and  in  the  report  of 
the  brigadier  general  it  was  said  he  belonged  to  the  "Irish" 
regiment.  There  is  just  one  other  fact  I  would  like  to  add. 
Where  it  was  indefinite  I  tried  to  get  the  Journal  of  the  House  of 
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Commons  and  where  that  was  not  done  I  asked  Mr.  McNeil,  the 
Irish  M.  P.,  and  he  found  that  my  figures  were  verified,  so  that 
I  feel  perfectly  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  not  only  in  Massa- 
chusetts but  even  in  the  Virginias  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
say  we  were  at  least  half  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution. 

Mr.  Healy:  The  next  speaker  is  the  Reverend  Father 
Phelan  of  Brewster,  New  York.  Before  introducing  Father 
Phelan  I  must  express  the  same  regret  that  Mr.  O'Brien  has  ex- 
pressed that  there  is  such  a  small  audience  here  to-day  but  I  am 
sure  those  who  hear  his  eloquent  and  literary  historical  treat 
will  be  very  well  satisfied  and  I  only  regret  there  are  not  more 
here  to  enjoy  it.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you 
Father  Phelan. 

Father  Phelan:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
Your  committee  has  cordially  invited  me  to  prepare  a  paper  on 
Thomas  Dongan,  Colonial  Governor  of  New  York.  This  paper 
is  to  be  printed  in  the  records  of  the  Society  and  in  order  not  to 
take  up  too  much  of  your  time  I  shall  read  extracts  here  and 
there  and  allow  you  to  read  the  paper  in  full  at  some  future  time. 

THOMAS  DONGAN,  COLONIAL  GOVERNOR  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

BY  REV.  THOMAS  P.  PHELAN,  A.  M. 

The  summer  of  1682  was  a  trying  period  for  the  inhabitants 
and  officials  of  the  infant  colony  of  New  York.  The  governor, 
Sir  Edmond  Andros,  had  been  summoned  to  London  to  answer 
charges  of  favoritism  and  peculation  preferred  against  him  by  his 
fellow  citizens,  and  his  deputy,  Anthony  Brockholes,  was  unable 
to  enforce  the  laws  or  provide  sufficient  revenue  for  the  support  of 
the  government.  The  merchants  refused  to  pay  the  customs 
duties,  claiming  that  the  three  years'  agreement  with  the  Duke 
of  York  had  expired,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  governor  could 
not  be  renewed.  The  liberal  reforms  promised  by  the  new 
proprietor  were  still  in  abeyance,  taxes  were  excessive  and  trade 
restrictions  many  and  annoying.  Connecticut  claimed  a  portion 
of  the  Hudson  valley.  New  Jersey  was  encroaching  on  the 
Duke's  territory  and  trade.  William  Penn  was  negotiating  for 
the  Susquehanna  valley.  The  Indians  were  restless  and  con- 
templating war.    The  French  were  threatening  the  border  settle- 
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merits.  The  whole  colony  was  seething  with  discontent  and 
rebellion  when  news  arrived  that  Andros  had  been  exonerated 
from  all  blame  and  relieved  from  office,  and  Thomas  Dongan  an 
Irishman  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  colony. 

Thomas  Dongan  was  born  in  1634  at  Kildrought,  County 
Kildare.  His  father,  Sir  John  Dongan,  was  a  member  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  and  a  gallant  soldier.  His  brother  Walter  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  celebrated  Confederation  of  Kilkenny. 
Dying  childless  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  William,  after- 
wards Baron  Dongan  and  Viscount  Claine  of  the  Irish  Peerage 
and  in  1685,  Earl  of  Limerick.  Authors  differ  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  Dongan  family.  Some  identify  it  with  the  ancient  family  of 
O'Dunnagan,  others  with  an  English  or  Anglo-Norman  family. 
His  mother  was  a  Talbot,  his  uncles,  Archbishop  Talbot  of 
Dublin,  and  Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnell  and  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland  under  James  II.  His  family  had  been  promi- 
nent in  Irish  affairs  since  the  fourteenth  century  opposing  the 
schemes  of  Henry,  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell  to  destroy  the  Irish 
religion  and  nationality.  They  were  loyal  to  the  Stuart  cause, 
and  fled  to  France  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Parliamentary  party.  With  them  went  Thomas, 
a  youth  of  fifteen,  who  received  a  commission  in  the  French  army 
and  for  nearly  thirty  years  fought  bravely  for  his  adopted  country 
on  the  bloody  battlefields  of  Germany  and  the  Low  countries. 
In  1678  Charles  II  ordered  all  English  officers  in  foieign  service 
to  return  to  their  own  country.  Although  Dongan  was  colonel 
of  a  regiment  with  a  salary  of  five  thousand  pounds  a  year  he 
resigned  his  commission  and  returned  to  England  leaving  behind 
arrears  of  salary.  In  the  Documentary  History  of  New  York 
there  are  several  letters  written  to  De  Denonville,  Governor  of 
Canada  asking  his  assistance  in  collecting  these  arrears.  The 
French  monarch,  however,  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  indebted- 
ness. On  his  return  to  England,  Dongan  was  successively  made 
a  general  officer  of  the  army  in  Flanders  and  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Tangiers  and  granted  an  annual  pension  of  five  hundred 
pounds.  He  did  not  join  the  army  and  after  a  short  sojourn  in 
Tangiers  resigned  that  position.  "My  going  to  Tangiers  did 
not  enrich  my  position.  Expenses  did  more  than  balance  my 
profit."  While  living  in  London,  he  met  the  Duke  of  York, 
with  whom  he  had  served  on  the  continent,  now  harassed  by  the 
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gloomy  reports  from  his  American  colony.  Dongan's  long 
service  in  the  French  army  had  made  him  conversant  with  the 
French  character,  diplomacy  and  speech  and  his  campaigns  in 
the  Low  countries  had  given  him  a  knowledge  of  the  Dutch 
language.  These,  together  with  his  affability  and  good  judgment 
were  ideal  qualifications  for  an  official  in  a  colony  where  English, 
French  and  Dutch  settlers  predominated,  and  made  him  a  worthy 
adversary  for  the  Canadian  governor  who  was  casting  longing 
glances  on  Central  New  York,  and  planning  the  subjugation  of  the 
Five  Nations.  On  September  30,  1682,  James  named  Thomas 
Dongan  Vice  Admiral  in  the  Navy  and  Governor  of  the  colony 
of  New  York. 

Dongan  landed  at  Boston  August  10,  1683,  and  passing  through 
New  England,  crossed  Long  Island  Sound,  and  after  meeting 
delegations  from  the  various  towns  and  the  Indian  tribes  landed 
on  Manhattan  Island  on  the  25th  of  August.  New  York  was 
then  a  city  of  four  thousand  inhabitants,  as  cosmopolitan  as  in 
the  days  of  Father  Jogues  when  eighteen  languages  were  spoken 
on  its  streets.  Its  northern  boundary  was  the  present  Wall 
Street  and  beyond  the  wooden  stockade  which  gave  that  street 
its  name,  were  woods  where  wild  animals  roamed  and  treacherous 
Indians  lurked.  His  colony  included  the  present  state  of  New 
York,  although  its  boundaries  were  not  accurately  determined, 
— Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket  and  Elizabeth  Island,  now 
part  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  territory  of  Pemaquid  in  Maine. 
The  new  governor  was  enthusiastically  received,  the  people 
thronging  the  narrow  streets,  the  cannon  of  the  fort  booming  a 
noisy  welcome.  The  corporation  entertained  him  at  a  banquet 
presided  over  by  the  Mayor  William  Beekman  at  which  the  lead- 
ing citizens  were  present,  and  a  round  of  receptions  and  hospitali- 
ties followed. 

The  instructions  of  James,  Duke  of  York,  to  the  new  governor 
expressly  stipulated  that  as  speedily  as  possible  after  his  arrival 
writs  or  warrants  should  be  issued  to  the  proper  officers  for  the 
calling  of  a  General  Assembly  to  be  composed  of  members  elected 
by  the  Freeholders,  to  frame  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
colony  and  its  dependencies.  These  writs  were  accordingly 
issued  and  on  October  17,  1683,  seventeen  delegates  met  at  Fort 
James.  Matthias  Nicholls  was  chosen  speaker  and  John  Spragge 
clerk.    The  minutes  of  this  session  no  longer  exist  yet  we  know 
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the  assembly  sat  for  three  weeks  and  passed  fourteen  acts.  The 
most  important  of  these  acts  was  "The  Charter  of  Libertyes  and 
Priveleges  granted  by  His  Royal  Highness  to  the  inhabitants  of 
New  York  and  its  dependencies."  In  the  preamble  of  this 
celebrated  document  it  is  stated, — "That  the  supreme  legislative 
authority  under  His  Majesty  and  Royal  Highness,  James  Duke  of 
York,  Albany,  etc.,  Lord  Proprietor  of  said  province  shall 
forever  be  and  reside  in  a  Governor,  Councill  and  the  people  met 
in  general  Assembly."  "The  people"  are  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  in  American  history,  a  portent  of  the  democratic  spirit 
which  a  century  later  was  to  permeate  the  Constitution  of  the 
new  Republic.  This  phrase  was  offensive  to  the  royal  ears  and 
was  noted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  at  its  meeting 
in  March,  1685.  "The  words,  'The  People  met  in  a  General 
Asembly' — are  not  used  in  any  other  constitution  in  America." 
Yet  this  was  the  principle  for  which  Englishmen  had  shed  their 
blood  and  is  clearly  enunciated  in  Magna  Charta  and  the  Great 
Privilege.  The  fair-minded  Irish  Governor,  mindful  of  the 
wrongs  of  his  own  people,  was  determined  to  confer  on  his  new 
subjects  all  the  blessings  of  popular  government.  The  other 
enactments  of  this  famous  charter  were  equally  important.  A 
session  of  the  assembly  shall  be  called  triennially;  every  qualified 
voter  shall  have  free  voice  and  vote  in  the  selection  of  the  dele- 
gates; the  assembly  shall  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  qualifications 
of  its  members;  each  member  shall  be  paid  sixteen  shillings  for 
every  day  of  actual  attendance  at  the  sessions,  and  for  sixteen 
days  of  travel;  no  representative  shall  be  liable  to  arrest  while 
going  or  returning  to  the  meetings  of  the  assembly  unless  in  case 
of  high  treason  or  felony;  no  man  shall  be  punished  for  crime 
unless  found  guilty  by  a  jury  of  his  peers  after  due  process  of  the 
law;  no  taxes  shall  be  levied  without  the  consent  of  the  assembly; 
no  soldiers  or  sailors  shall  be  quartered  on  the  inhabitants  except 
during  actual  warfare;  martial  law  must  not  be  proclaimed;  no 
court  shall  sell  a  man's  property  without  his  consent,  unless  in 
payment  of  a  just  debt;  a  widow  after  her  husband's  death  shall, 
have  as  her  dower  the  third  part  of  the  lands  of  her  husband. 
The  last  clause  of  the  charter  was  most  striking:  "That  no  person 
or  persons  which  profess  faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ  shall  at  any 
time  be  any  ways  molested,  punished,  disquieted  or  called  in 
question  for  any  difference  in  opinion  or  matter  of  religious  con- 
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cernment  who  do  not  actually  disturb  the  civil  peace  of  the  Prov- 
ince but  that  all  and  every  such  person  or  persons  may  from  time 
and  at  all  times  freely  have  and  fully  enjoy  his  or  their  judgments 
or  consciences  in  matters  of  religion  throughout  all  the  province, 
they  behaving  themselves  peaceably  and  quietly  and  not  using 
this  liberty  to  licentiousness  nor  to  the  civil  injury  or  outward 
disturbance  of  others."  By  this  remarkable  document,  Dongan 
showed  himself  a  ruler  of  broad  mind  and  rare  executive  ability 
far  superior  to  the  other  colonial  governors.  He  built  his  laws 
on  the  broad  foundation  of  Magna  Charta,  thus  making  the 
inhabitants  loyal  citizens  of  England  and  elevating  the  colony 
from  a  dependency  to  an  integral  part  of  the  mother  country. 
The  principle  of  "No  taxation  without  representation"  the 
slogan  which  rallied  the  patriots  of  Revolutionary  times  to  the 
cause  of  independence,  was  first  enunciated  in  this  wonderful 
charter.  "So  New  York,  by  its  self-enacted  charter  of  franchises 
and  privileges,"  says  Bancroft,  "took  its  place  by  the  side  of 
Virginia  and  Massachusetts  surpassing  them  both  in  religious 
toleration." 

During  the  first  session  the  Assembly  passed  several  other  acts 
which  are  worthy  of  consideration.  Foreigners  might  receive  the 
privileges  of  citizenship  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  a 
provision  adopted  by  the  fathers  of  the  republic,  which  had  made 
our  land  the  home  of  the  oppressed  of  every  nation,  and  cemented 
them  into  the  homogenous  mass  of  the  American  people.  Twelve 
counties  were  formed:  New  York,  Westchester,  Ulster,  Albany, 
Dutchess  Orange,  Richmond,  Kings,  Queens  and  Suffolk  -within 
the  present  limits  of  the  Empire  state,  Dukes,  comprising  Nan- 
tucket, Martha's  Vineyard  and  Elizabeth  Island,  now  part  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Cornwall  including  Pemaquid,  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  now  a  portion  of  the  state  of  Maine.  A  com- 
plete system  of  courts  was  also  provided, — town  courts,  county 
courts,  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  a  court  of  chancery  and  a 
supreme  court.  Two  years  later  a  court  of  exchequer,  to  settle 
disputes  concerning  lands  and  revenues  was  established.  On 
October  26,  the  assembly  sent  the  charter  and  other  enactments 
to  the  governor  and  council.  It  was  promptly  signed  by  Dongan 
and  the  next  day  was  solemnly  proclaimed  before  an  assemblage 
of  citizens  and  the  officials  of  the  province.  It  was  then  for- 
warded to  England  for  the  inspection  and  approbation  of  the 
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Duke  of  York.  Captain  Talbot,  a  cousin  of  Dongan's  was  to 
return  the  document  to  New  York.  Owing  to  some  error  this 
was  not  done.  A  second  session  of  the  assembly  was  held  in 
October  1685  at  which  various  acts  concerning  the  courts,  military 
organizations  and  town  officials  were  passed  and  approved  by 
the  governor  and  his  council. 

Various  boundary  disputes  which  had  annoyed  and  perplexed 
the  Royal  Proprietor  were  amicably  adjusted  by  Governor 
Dongan.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Fort  James,  intelligence 
came  that  William  Penn  was  negotiating  with  the  Indians  for  a 
tract  of  land  along  the  upper  courses  of  the  Susquehanna  river. 
The  loss  of  this  territory  would  seriously  cripple  the  trade  of  the 
province  and  transfer  the  monopoly  of  the  fur  business  to  the 
merchants  of  Philadelphia.  Hastening  to  Albany  he  informed 
the  astute  Quaker  and  his  agents  that  the  purchase  of  these  lands 
would  be,  " Prejudicial  to  His  Royal  Highness'  interests."  The 
Cayugas  conveyed  the  entire  tract  to  the  colony  of  New  York 
with  the  approbation  and  consent  of  the  Mohawks.  This  defeat 
embittered  Penn,  who  in  after  years  when  a  favorite  at  the  court 
of  James  II,  thwarted  the  plans  of  the  Irish  governor.  Connect- 
icut also  claimed  part  of  the  Duke's  province.  It  was  an  old 
dispute  from  the  first  Dutch  settlements.  During  the  administra- 
tion of  Nichols  it  was  agreed  that  a  line  twenty  miles  east  of  the 
Hudson  would  be  the  boundary  between  the  rival  colonies.  This 
pact  was  violated,  the  Connecticut  authorities  making  the 
Mamoroneck  rather  than  the  Byran  river  the  natural  division. 
Dongan  threatened  to  seize  the  entire  territory  unless  the  matter 
was  legally  adjusted.  Commissioners  were  appointed  and  the 
line  of  division  was  definitely  placed  twenty  miles  east  of  the 
Hudson  river.  This  dispute  was  not  finally  settled  until  1880. 
New  Jersey  asserted  an  old  claim  to  Staten  Island,  and  Massachu- 
setts had  seized  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany,  but  Dongan  re- 
fused to  allow  these  encroachments  and  brought  the  disputes  to 
an  end  with  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  patron. 

The  master  stroke  of  his  administration  was  his  alliance  with 
the  Iroquois  Indians  by  which  the  whole  of  the  present  state  of 
New  York  became  an  integral  part  of  the  province.  These 
powerful  tribes,  the  most  warlike  in  North  America,  had  been 
steadfast  allies  of  the  Dutch  and  implacable  enemies  of  the  French 
and  their  savage  auxiliaries  the  Algonquins  and  Hurons.  The 
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English,  though  on  peace  terms  with  them,  had  not  gained  their 
entire  good  will  until  Dongan,  realizing  that  an  alliance  with  them 
would  insure  the  safety  of  his  province  and  New  England  and 
divert  the  fur  trade  from  Montreal  to  Albany  made  every  effort 
to  conciliate  them.  A  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  he  met  three 
great  sachems  of  the  Mohawks  at  Fort  James  and  entered  into 
friendly  relations  with  them.  He  obtained  from  the  chieftains 
of  the  confederacy  their  submission  to  the  King  of  England  writ- 
ten on  two  white  dressed  deerskins  and  persuaded  them  to  nail 
the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  York  over  their  castles  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  English  sovereignty.  As  the  two  countries  were  at  peace 
Dongan  was  instructed  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the 
Canadians  but  he  refused  to  desert  his  new  allies,  defending  them 
against  the  intrigues  of  de  La  Barre  and  De  Denonville,  suc- 
cessive Canadian  governors.  The  weak  and  vacillating  conduct 
of  the  English  government  thwarted  his  plans  and  for  a  time 
exposed  his  allies  to  war,  but  the  policy  he  inaugurated  was  so 
well  imitated  by  his  successors  in  office  that  New  York  was 
spared  the  horrors  of  invasion,  and  when  a  century  later  the 
titanic  struggle  for  the  possession  of  North  America  began,  the 
friendship  and  assistance  of  the  Iroquois  brought  victory  to  the 
English  standard.  "If  his  advice  had  been  heeded  and  his  arm 
•strengthened  he  might  have  done  more.  He  might  have  settled 
at  this  early  day  the  great  question  whether  the  French  or 
the  English  were  to  dominate  North  America."  (History  of 
the  17th  Century  in  New  York.  Mrs.  S.  Van  Rensselaer.) 
However  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
these  children  of  the  forest.  Although  he  admired  the  zeal  of 
the  French  missionaries  who  had  won  the  hearts  of  the  savages 
by  the  piety  of  their  lives,  the  beauty  of  their  doctrines  and  their 
zeal  for  religion  he  understood  that  their  presence  was  a  powerful 
instrument  for  the  advance  of  French  interests.  To  reclaim 
those  who  had  emigrated  to  Canada  he  planned  a  Christian 
settlement  of  Indians  near  Saratoga  and  brought  some  English 
missionaries  to  the  colony  to  take  up  the  work  of  evangelization. 
As  a  devoted  Catholic  he  wished  to  convert  these  simple  children, 
knowing  that  Christian  Indians  would  make  better  members 
of  society  than  their  pagan  relatives.  However,  the  feuds  be- 
tween the  French  and  Indians  made  his  project  impossible  and 
the  missions  were  suspended.    That  he  failed  in  his  praiseworthy 
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ambition  through  unpropitious  circumstances  should  not  detract 
from  the  praise  due  him  for  his  kindness  and  charity  towards  the 
Indians  of  New  York. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  colony  the  governor  was  petitioned  to 
renew  the  ancient  privileges  granted  by  former  executives.  He 
approved  the  petition  and  granted  other  favors.  He  also 
confirmed  the  grant  of  the  bolting  monopoly  to  the  city  of  New 
York.  This  was  the  basis  of  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the 
infant  city  so  a  flour  barrel  and  windmill  were  placed  on  the 
arms  of  the  municipality  together  with  a  beaver,  denoting  the 
sources  of  its  wealth.  On  April  27,  1686,  he  granted  New  York 
its  first  city  charter,  known  in  history  as  the  Dongan  charter. 
The  city  was  divided  into  six  wards,  with  an  alderman  and  an 
assistant  alderman  from  each.  The  mayor,  sheriff  and  town 
clerk  were  appointed  by  the  governor,  the  aldermen  chosen  by 
the  people.  Under  this  liberal  charter  and  the  paternal  solicitude 
of  Dongan  the  city  increased  in  area,  population  and  wealth. 
"When  we  consider  the  time  when  and  the  power  from  whom  this 
charter  eminated,"  says  Chancellor  Kent,  "We  cannot  but 
admire  the  enlightened  sense  which  it  displays  of  the  sanctity  of 
corporate  and  private  rights,  the  cautious  manner  with  which 
they  are  treated,  and  the  provident  guards  enacted  for  their 
security."  In  July  of  the  same  year  he  granted  a  charter  to 
Albany  conferring  liberal  privileges  on  its  citizens.  This  charter 
remained  in  force  until  1870  and  all  its  salient  points  are  in- 
corporated in  the  new  document.  Both  charters  were  carefully 
drawn  and  conferred  on  the  people  liberties  unknown  in  that 
age  of  kingly  rights  and  prerogatives. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  colony  Dongan  found  the  military  defences 
fallen  into  ruins,  the  soldiers  unpaid  and  poorly  armed.  As  the 
French  and  their  Indian  allies  were  threatening  the  frontier 
towns,  the  governor  strengthened  the  defences,  reorganized  the 
army  and  prepared  New  York,  Albany  and  Schenectady  to  repel 
the  threatened  attacks.  The  revenues  were  insufficient  to 
provide  for  these  extraordinary-  outlays  and  the  home  govern- 
ment unwilling  to  advance  loans  so  Dongan  spent  his  private 
fortune  to  obtain  the  funds  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
colony.  "  He  had  pledged  his  personal  credit  and  even  mortgaged 
his  farm  on  Staten  Island"  says  J.  G.  Wilson  in  the  Memorial 
History  of  New  York,  "to  secure  two  thousand  pounds  he  had 
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borrowed  from  Robert  Livingstone  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his 
Albany  expedition."  In  his  letters  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Transportation  he  complains  that  the  King  owes  him  much  money 
and  in  appeals  to  William  and  Anne  in  after  years  he  asks  for 
the  moneys  advanced  to  protect  the  colony  of  New  York  from 
French  aggression.  Among  the  measures  advocated  by  this 
enlightened  governor  were  the  establishment  of  a  mint,  and  post 
offices  to  bring  the  colonists  into  closer  relations.  These  recom- 
mendations were  carried  out  in  later  years  and  conduced  to  the 
commercial  advancement  of  the  colonies  and  united  them  in  a 
common  cause  against  their  enemies. 

During  his  administration  the  people  of  the  colony  were  as 
cosmopolitan  in  religion  as  in  nationality.  In  his  report  of  the 
province  sent  to  his  Royal  Master  he  enumerates  most  of  the 
sects  found  in  the  modern  city.  All  enjoyed  full  religious  tolera- 
tion as  provided  in  the  Charter  of  Liberties  and  Privileges.  The 
clause  granting  religious  freedom  to  all  believing  in  God,  through 
Christ  did  not  prevent  the  Jews  from  enjoying  freedom  of  worship, 
as  a  synagogue  existed  during  his  tenure  of  office.  All  creeds 
praised  his  tolerant  and  humane  spirit.  Dominie  Selyns,  the 
Dutch  minister  praises  him  as  "A  gentleman  of  knowledge,  polite- 
ness and  friendship,"  and  Governor  Hinckley,  a  grim  Puritan  of 
Plymouth  says  of  him,  "He  was  of  a  noble,  praise-worthy  mind 
and  spirit. "  His  interest  in  education  was  equally  great  as  during 
his  administration  a  Latin  School  was  founded  in  the  city.  From 
the  letters  of  Jacob  Leisler  and  Governor  Bellamont,  it  is  evident 
that  this  school  flourished  for  a  time.  Father  Thomas  Harvey, 
S.  J.,  had  accompanied  the  governor  as  his  chaplain,  and  later  was 
joined  by  Fathers  Henry  Harrison  and  Charles  Gage,  presumably 
to  take  up  missionary  work  among  the  Indians.  These  clergy- 
men were  undoubtedly  the  first  teachers  in  the  little  school. 
How  long  it  lasted  or  what  it  accomplished  is  unknown.  During 
this  period  it  was  customary  to  sell  into  slavery  Indians  and 
Christians  captured  in  raids  on  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies.  By  a  decree  of  the  governor  it  was  forbidden  to 
keep  slaves  unless  "adjudged  thereto  by  authority  or  such  as  have 
willingly  sold  or  shall  sell  themselves.  "  This  inhuman  treatment 
was  repugnant  to  Dongan  who  ordered  that  all  Christian  slaves 
subjects  of  the  King  of  Spain  who  could  give  an  account  of  their 
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Christian  faith  and  say  the  Lord's  prayer  should  be  set  free  and 
sent  to  their  homes. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  city  were  some  from 
Dongan's  native  land.  The  passing  of  the  Naturalization  Laws 
had  given  an  impetus  to  immigration  so  he  proposed  to  bring 
over  some  Irish  families  under  the  guidance  of  his  cousin,  Captain 
Talbot,  whose  name  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  the 
period.  Hon.  John  D.  Crimmins  in  his  admirable  work,  "  Early 
Celebrations  of  St.  Patrick's  Day,"  says:  "There  is  little  doubt 
that  during  this  period  (1683-1688)  the  anniversary  of  St. 
Patrick  was  in  some  way  observed  by  the  Governor  and  his 
friends,  and  countrymen  in  these  parts.  It  would  be  strange 
if  this  were  not  so,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  one  of  these 
days,  evidence  confirmatory  of  this  comes  to  light."  Knowing 
the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  Thomas  Dongan  to  his  native  land, 
we  may  be  certain  that  any  exile  coming  from  the  Emerald  Isle 
was  sure  of  a  warm  welcome  and  most  courteous  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  gallant  soldier  and  enlightened  statesman  who  ruled 
over  New  York. 

Some  writers  have  criticized  Dongan  for  accepting  fees  from 
New  York  and  Albany  in  return  for  their  charters  and  have  ac- 
cused him  of  extortion  and  blackmail.  These  charges  are  based 
partly  on  ignorance  of  the  customs  of  the  period,  partly  on  the 
testimony  of  Lucas  Santen,  the  dishonest  and  discredited  collector. 
Many  officials  in  England  and  the  colonies  were  paid  in  fees  and 
the  system  was  acknowledged  as  fair  and  legitimate.  Dongan 
made  no  secret  of  these  transactions  but  frankly  admitted  them. 
The  charges  preferred  by  Santen  were  investigated  by  a  commit- 
tee which  exonerated  the  governor  from  all  blame.  The  col- 
lector was  sent  to  England,  tried  and  found  guilty  of  peculation 
and  his  commission  revoked.  The  town  of  Hempstead  had 
presented  Dongan  with  four  hundred  acres  of  land  and  in  1687 
he  purchased  a  large  estate  on  Staten  Island.  These  transactions 
have  never  been  clearly  explained,  and  some  authors  have  as- 
sumed that  they  were  secret  and  illegal.  There  is  no  testimony 
to  support  this  gratuitous  assumption.  The  history  of  his  official 
career  proves  his  oft-repeated  statement  that  he  had  been  obliged 
to  disburse  his  own  private  fortune  for  the  welfare  of  the  colony, 
mortgaging  his  estates  rather  than  oppress  the  poor  inhabitants 
by  excessive  taxes.    At  a  time  when  an  appointment  to  the 
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colonies  was  looked  on  as  an  opportunity  of  amassing  a  colossal 
fortune,  the  frugality  and  honesty  of  this  Irish  governor  seem 
truly  marvelous. 

Charles  II  died  February  6,  1685,  and  James,  Duke  of  York, 
became  King.  New  York  became  a  Royal  province  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Commission  for  Trade  and  Transporta- 
tion. Dongan  received  a  new  commission  and  was  created  "His 
Majesty's  Captain  General  and  Governor-in-chief  in  and  over 
the  Province  of  New  York."  The  old  Assembly  was  dissolved, 
and  a  new  one  summoned  which  met  in  October  and  passed  six 
new  acts.  In  the  following  year  the  Committee  of  Trade  and 
Transportation  repealed  the  charter,  dissolved  the  assembly  and 
restricted  the  framing  of  laws  to  the  governor  and  council.  Mean- 
while alarming  conditions  prevailed  in  the  outlying  settlements. 
The  French  were  preparing  to  invade  central  New  York.  Iro- 
quois braves  were  seized  and  sent  to  the  galleys  of  France  and 
the  border  towns  were  threatened  with  destruction.  The  colonial 
treasury  was  empty  but  the  governor,  gathering  a  small  army 
of  volunteers,  hastened  to  Albany  to  protect  his  people  and  their 
Indian  Allies.  Returning  to  New  York  in  July  he  found  instruc- 
tions from  the  King  informing  him  that  New  England,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  had  been  united  for  mutual  defence  and  Sir 
Edmund  Andros  named  as  Governor  General.  Dongan  re- 
ceived the  news  with  its  usual  urbanity  and  welcomed  his  suc- 
cessor with  his  accustomed  courtesy.  Dongan  was  ordered  to 
return  to  England  to  receive  the  marks  of  royal  favor  from  his 
monarch.  The  command  of  a  regiment  with  the  rank  of  major 
general  was  offered  him  but  he  refused  all  honors  and  retired  to 
his  farm  at  Hempstead  to  repair  his  shattered  fortunes. 

In  November,  1688,  William  of  Orange  landed  in  England, 
defeated  the  King's  forces  and  captured  London.  James  fled 
to  France  and  William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  King  and 
Queen  of  England.  When  the  news  of  the  Revolution  reached 
New  York  Jacob  Leisler  seized  the  fort  and  government  and  a 
reign  of  terror  began.  -  Rumors  of  a  " Popish  plot"  to  seize  the 
fort  were  circulated,  and  a  warrant  was  issued  for  the  arrest 
of  the  late  governor  who  was  living  peacefully  on  Long  Island. 
He  escaped  to  New  Jersey  and  endeavored  to  take  ship  to  England 
but  contrary  winds  kept  his  vessel  in  port.  After  many  trials 
he  reached  Boston  and  sailed  for  London  in  169 1.    His  property 
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was  seized,  his  servants  imprisoned,  his  estates  forfeited.  Thus, 
he  who  had  given  civil  and  religious  toleration  to  the  colony  was 
hunted  as  a  fugitive,  robbed  of  his  possession  and  driven  into 
exile  by  the  people  whom  he  had  befriended.  "  These  were  evil 
times,"  says  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  "which  chose  such  a  man  for  a 
victim,  and  heaped  false  charges  upon  him  and  drove  him  even 
temporarily  from  his  rural  home,  where  he  was  illustrating  the 
virtues  of  a  private  person. " 

Dongan  returned  to  England  discouraged  and  empoverished. 
His  brother, — William,  Earl  of  Limerick,  was  a  fugitive  in  France 
and  his  estates  confiscated.  Though  the  late  governor  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  struggle  between  James  and  William,  his  private 
estates  had  been  conferred  on  a  court  favorite.  He  applied  for 
their  restoration,  but  as  his  private  papers  had  been  destroyed, 
his  appeal  was  denied.  He  petitioned  the  Crown  for  his  arrears 
of  pension  and  for  the  moneys  he  had  advanced  to  the  colony  of 
New  York  amounting  to  seventeen  thousand  pounds  but  without 
success.  In  1698  his  brother  William  died  in  France  and  Thomas 
succeeded  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Limerick.  He  asked  for  the 
restoration  of  his  sequestered  estates  and  although  an  act  of 
Parliament  passed  in  1702  recognized  his  claims,  he  was  unable 
to  recover  his  property  as  he  had  no  funds  with  which  to  reimburse 
the  holders  of  his  lands.  King  William  gave  him  a  small  al- 
lowance and  offered  him  a  vessel  to  transport  him  to  America 
but  he  refused  the  offer.  He  lived  in  obscurity  for  many  years, 
dying  in  1715.  As  he  had  never  married  his  title,  Earl  of  Limerick, 
became  extinct.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  loyal  to  his  country  and 
religion.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  little  churchyard  of 
St.  Pancras,  London,  and  a  tombstone  was  erected  bearing  the 
following  inscription. 

The  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Dongan 
Earl  of  Limerick 
Died,  December  15th,  1715 

Aged  81  Years. 
Requiescat  in  Pace.  Amen. 

The  civil  and  religious  troubles  which  agitate  the  people  of 
England  and  the  colonies  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
obscured  for  a  time  the  name  and  fame  of  Thomas  Dongan.  Yet 
when  the  birth  of  the  new  republic  had  quenched  the  fires  of  civil 
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and  religious  discord,  the  memory  of  his  good  deeds  remained, 
and  the  principles  of  justice  and  honor  which  he  had  advocated 
emerged  unscathed  into  the  light  of  day.  His  Charter  of  Liberties, 
although  suppressed  was  not  dead :  It  lives  to-day  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  our  state  and  nation  and  maybe  justly  styled,  "The  Magna 
Charta  of  Colonial  Times."  Historians  now  regard  him  as  a 
great  constructive  statesman  with  a  deep  appreciation  of  popular 
rights  and  individual  liberties  and  a  broad,  intelligent  concept1  of 
the  theory  of  government  and  hail  him  as  the  greatest  and  best 
colonial  governor. 

"The  liberal  and  just  governor. "  Lossing. 

"An  honest  gentlemen  and  an  active  and  prudent  governor." 
Cadwallader  Colden. 

"A  man  of  integrity,  moderation  and  gentle  manners — May  be 
classed  among  the  best  of  our  governors."    William  Smith. 

"An  excellent  and  prudent  magistrate."    Justin  Winsor. 

"The  ablest  of  all  the  colonial  governors  of  New  York. "  Mrs. 
S.  Van  Rensselaer. 

"A  statesman  of  foresight  as  well  as  of  ability."  Ellis  H. 
Roberts. 

"Upright,  discreet  and  of  accomplished  manners."  William 
L.  Stone. 

"One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  royal  governors."  Mary  L. 
Booth. 

"An  Irishman  of  broad,  statesmanlike  mind  and  all  the  personal 
magnetism  that  the  Blarney  Stone  is  said  to  impart."  John 
Fiske. 

His  brethren  in  blood  and  religion  are  also  learning  the  story 
of  his  achievements  and  are  proud  of  his  record.  In  1906  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  late  Martin  I.J.  Griffin,  the  Columbian  Assembly, 
of  which  Dr.  John  G.  Coyle  was  chairman,  composed  of  Fourth 
Degree  Knights  of  Columbus  of  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx  took  up  his  cause  and  planned  a  suitable  memorial  to 
his  memory.  One  of  its  Members,  Hon.  James  J.  Hoey,  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  the  legislature  appropriating  Twenty-five 
Thousand  Dollars  for  a  statue  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which 
passed  both  houses  but  was  vetoed  by  the  Mayor.  The  Columbian 
Assembly  again  took  up  the  project  and  appointed  a  committee 
with  the  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Phelan  as  chairman,  and  on  October 
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8,  191 1,  a  bronze  tablet  bearing  the  following  inscription  was 
unveiled  on  St.  Peter's  Church,  Barclay  Street,  the  site  of  the 
first  Catholic  Church  in  New  York. 

In  Memory  of 
Thomas  Dongan 
Born  1634.    Died  1715. 
Earl  of  Limerick.    General  in  the 
Armies  of  England  and  France. 
Irish  Patriot  and  Devoted  Catholic 
Governor  of  New  York  1 683-1 688. 
Father  of  the  First  Representative  Assembly 
And  the  Charter  of  Rights  and  Privileges 
Granting  Popular  Government,  Religious  Toleration 
Trial  by  Jury,  Immunity  from  Martial  Law. 
Freedom  from  Arbitrary  Arrest. 
Framer  of  the  First  city  Charters  For 
Albany  and  New  York 
Founder  of  the  Latin  School  Under  Catholic 
Auspices  and  Teachers. 

This  Tablet 
Erected  by  the  Columbian  Assembly 
Fourth  Degree  Knights  of  Columbus 
Oct.  8th,  1911. 

His  Eminence  John  Cardinal  Farley,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  New 
York,  presided  and  pronounced  the  Benediction.  Rt.  Rev. 
Monsignor  James  H.  McGean  invoked  the  divine  blessing. 
Governor  John  A.  Dix  unveiled  the  tablet  and  spoke  eloquently  of 
the  many  virtues  of  his  distinguished  predecessor  in  office.  Hon. 
John  J.  Fitzgerald,  Congressman  from  the  seventh  New  York 
district,  was  the  orator  of  the  occasion.  A  male  quartette  and 
a  chorus  of  one  hundred  trained  voices  rendered  appropriate 
music.  On  the  steps  of  the  venerable  edifice  were  seated  repre- 
sentatives from  the  United  States  Catholic  Historical  Society 
of  New  York,  the  American  Catholic  Historical  Society  of  Phil- 
adelphia, the  American  Irish  Historical  Society  and  many  of  the 
best  known  priests  and  laymen  of  the  greater  city.  Barclay  and 
Church  streets  were  rilled  with  an  enthusiastic  assemblage  of  more 
than  three  thousand  people  who  rejoiced  that  at  last  the  Irish 
soldier  and  statesman  had  been  honored  by  the  community  which 
he  loved  and  served  so  faithfully. 
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Dr.  Sullivan:  I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to 
Father  Phelan  and  Mr.  O'Brien  for  their  very  excellent  papers. 
Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Healy:  After  the  interesting  papers  we  have  just  heard 
I  know  we  will  be  edified  by  hearing  from  Dr.  Coyle. 

(Dr.  Coyle  told  the  story  of  Matthew  Lyon.) 
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MATTHEW  LYON,  REDEMPTIONER. 

BY  JOHN  G.  COYLE,  M.  D. 

Matthew  Lyon  was  born  in  Wicklow  in  the  year  1750.  His 
father  had  been  executed  for  treason  when  Lyon  was  but  seven 
years  of  age.  Treason  in  Ireland,  as  everybody  knows,  consists 
in  open  disloyalty  to  an  alien  government  for  several  centuries  in 
possession  of  the  soil.  So  at  a  very  early  age  the  boy  was  com- 
pelled to  assist  in  the  support  of  his  widowed  mother ;  but  by  the 
time  that  Lyon  was  15  years  of  age,  his  mother's  financial  con- 
dition had  improved  and  the  boy,  who  had  for  some  time  worked 
in  a  printing  shop,  yielded  to  his  desire  to  see  America.  He  stole 
from  his  home  one  night  and  applied  for  passage  to  a  ship  captain 
about  to  depart  for  America.  But  he  had  not  the  means  with 
which  to  pay  for  his  passage,  and  so  he  offered  himself  to  the- 
captain  for  the  price  of  his  passage.  This  was  not  uncommon  in 
Ireland  and  there  were  several  ship  captains  who  did  a  thriving 
business  in  carrying  Irish  emigrants  to  America  and  selling  them 
on  their  arrival  for  the  price  of  the  passage  money.  So  the  Yan- 
kee captain  felt  the  thews  and  sinews  of  the  sturdy  Irish  lad  and 
concluded  that  he  would  be  able  to  realize  the  price  of  the  passage 
or  more  on  the  sale  of  the  boy  in  America.  Thus  Matthew  Lyon 
went  aboard  the  ship  as  a  white  slave,  to  be  sold  at  auction  on  his 
arrival  in  New  York. 

Had  we  been  in  New  York  in  1765  when  Matthew  Lyon  arrived 
with  a  ship  load  of  other  Irish  immigrants,  we  might  have  seen 
the  town-crier  walking  through  the  streets  ringing  his  bell  and 
announcing  that  a  shipload  of  Irish  immigrants  would  be  sold  "in 
the  Market  Place  tomorrow  at  10  o'clock.  Strong  men  for  the 
farms,  stout  women  for  all  kinds  of  work,  old  men  to  tend  the 
flocks,  boys  and  girls  to  run  errands  and  do  the  chores.  All 
healthy,  all  strong,  to  be  sold  in  the  Market  Place  at  10  o'clock.  tr 

And  had  we  gone  to  the  Market  Place  at  10  o'clock,  we  should 
have  seen  them  there — those  people  so  eager  to  leave  their  stricken 
country  that  they  offered  themselves  in  temporary  slavery  for  the 
privilege  of  living  in  America ;  and  we  should  have  seen  the  black 
slave  sold  for  a  price  that  included  not  alone  his  actual  worth  in 
the  output  of  human  labor,  but  with  the  calculating  design  upon 
the  worth  of  his  progeny;  and  we  should  have  seen  the  white 
worker  sold  for  a  sum  based  upon  his  supposed  earning  power. 
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Whatever  sum  the  white  slave  sold  for,  he  was  to  secure  free- 
dom, therefor,  when  he  had  worked  for  his  master  a  sufficiently 
long  period  to  have  justified  the  declaration  that  the  price  had 
been  worked  out.  Thus  it  not  infrequently  happened  that  poor 
Irish  immigrants,  coming  to  America  with  the  hope  of  bettering 
their  condition,  were  sold  for  such  sums  that  they  could  not  live 
long  enough  to  work  the  time  out  completely  and  therefore  died 
serfs,  in  the  land  in  which  they  had  sought  an  improvement  of 
themselves  and  their  children. 

When  the  boy  Lyon  was  offered  for  sale,  Jabez  Bacon,  a  rich 
merchant  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  looked  the  boy  over  closely 
and  bid  the  top  price  for  him,  sixty  pounds;  and  so  Matthew 
Lyon,  afterward  to  become  famous  in  the  history  of  our  country 
and  to  decide  a  presidential  election  by  his  single  vote,  was  sold 
on  the  block  in  New  York,  for  sixty  pounds. 

Matthew  Lyon  served  Jabez  Bacon  well  and  faithfully  and 
Bacon  sold  Lyon  to  Hugh  Hanna  the  consideration  being  a  pair 
of  bulls  valued  at  sixty  pounds  or  $300. 

In  three  years  from  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  this  country, 
Lyon,  by  working  at  odd  times  when  his  master  did  not  require 
his  service,  had  saved  sufficient  money  to  purchase  his  freedom, 
and  in  1768  became  a  freeman.  Living  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut, 
at  that  time  were  Ethan  Allen,  Thomas  Chittenden  and  other 
men  who  became  famous  during  the  Revolution.  Lyon,  in  177 1, 
married  Miss  Phoebe  Hosford,  a  niece  of  Ethan  Allen,  and  a  few 
years  afterward,  in  1774,  he  joined  a  large  emigration  from  Con- 
necticut to  Vermont,  then  known  as  the  Hampshire  Grants. 
Lyon  settled  in  the  town  at  Wallingford,  Vermont,  and  was 
domiciled  there  when  the  Revolution  broke  forth. 

He  joined  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  headed  by  Ethan  Allen, 
and  was  one  of  the  band  of  patriots  who  burst  upon  the  startled 
British  at  Ticonderoga  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  garri- 
son. "In  whose  name,  sir,"  said  the  British  commander,  "do 
you  ask  the  surrender  of  the  King's  fortress?"  " In  the  name  of 
the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Congress,"  thundered 
Ethan  Allen,  and  "we  are  ready  to  fight  for  it, "  and  so  the  King's 
fortress  surrendered. 

There  lay  on  Lake  Champlain  an  armed  British  sloop,  which 
by  reason  of  her  armament  constituted  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
Americans.    There  was  no  vessel  approaching  her  size  which 
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could  be  utilized  to  make  an  attack  upon  her,  but  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  Lyon  two  of  the  cannon  from  Fort  Ticonderoga  were 
mounted  at  Crown  Point,  and  by  the  use  of  these  heavy  weapons 
the  sloop  was  forced  to  surrender.  Then  taking  the  sloop  and 
also  one  of  the  mounted  cannon,  Lyon  cruised  up  and  down  the 
lake  capturing  all  the  British  shipping.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest 
naval  ventures  recorded  in  the  Revolution. 

Lyon  continued  in  the  service  of  Ethan  i\llen's  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  but  when  Seth  Warner  started 
to  raise  a  regiment,  to  form  a  part  of  the  army  of  General  Gates, 
Lyon  undertook  the  formation  of  a  company  in  the  regiment  and 
was  made  second  lieutenant. 

It  was  in  this  service  that  he  met  his  first  great  misfortune. 
Some  wheat  speculators  had  purchased  a  crop  near  Jericho,  Ver- 
mont, and  fearing  that  the  course  of  the  army  would  not  bring 
the  soldiers  near  enough  to  Jericho  to  make  the  speculation 
profitable,  the  wheat  buyers  exercised  their  influence  to  cause  the 
detachment  of  some  of  the  troops  to  guard  the  crops.  Lyon's 
company  was  selected  for  this  purpose.  When  the  soldiers  dis- 
covered that  they  were  not  to  be  engaged  in  fighting  the  British, 
but  were  retained  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  growing  wheat, 
they  rebelled  and  demanded  of  their  officers  to  be  returned  to  the 
main  army. 

The  officers  refused,  whereupon  the  soldiers  seized  them  and 
forced  the  officers  to  accompany  them  upon  their  retreat  from 
Jericho.  Just  before  the  soldiers  reached  the  lines  of  the  main 
army  they  asked  the  officers  to  present  their  case  for  them.  This 
the  officers  foolishly  agreed  to  do,  but  the  commanding  general 
caused  the  courtmartial  of  the  officers  and  the  immediate  expul- 
sion of  the  soldiers.  The  men  were  flogged  on  the  back  and  driven 
from  the  army.  The  officers  were  deprived  of  their  commissions, 
and  to  indicate  the  supreme  contempt  for  them,  held  by  the  gen- 
eral, wooden  swords  were  tied  about  their  waists  and  they  were 
drummed  out  of  the  camp. 

With  many  men  so  great  a  disgrace  and  so  unjust  a  cause  would 
have  caused  such  bitterness  of  heart  as  to  denounce  military  serv- 
ice. But  this  was  not  the  case  with  Lyon.  The  people  of  Ver- 
mont knew  his  worth  and  his  patriotism  and  in  a  couple  of  months 
after  this  very  incident  the  Council  of  Safety  of  Vermont  voted 
that  the  pay,  which  the  courtmartial  had  deprived  him  of  should 
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be  awarded  to  him,  and  also  to  the  other  officers  who  had  accom- 
panied him. 

Later  in  1777,  when  the  American  army  was  retreating  from 
Ticonderoga,  under  the  command  of  General  St.  Clair,  and,  with- 
out guides,  was  in  danger  of  marching  into  the  enemies  near  Hub- 
bardton,  Vermont,  Matthew  Lyon,  then  serving  as  an  adjutant 
in  one  of  the  Vermont  regiments,  appeared  before  the  general  and 
offered  to  guide  the  army  to  a  place  of  safety.  This  offer  was 
accepted  and  the  American  army  was  safely  delivered  into  a 
valley  some  twenty  miles  removed  from  the  enemy. 

Subsequent  to  this,  but  because  of  these  valuable  services,  the 
sentence  of  the  courtmartial  which  had  deprived  Lyon  of  his  com- 
mission was  revoked  and  Lyon  had  this  unjust  stain  thereby  re- 
moved from  his  record.  He  did  not  continue  in  the  military  serv- 
ice during  the  remainder  of  the  Revolution  because  his  advice 
and  assistance  were  required  in  administration  matters. 

He  became  Treasurer  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  the  then  gov- 
ernment of  Vermont,  assistant  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Council 
and  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Confiscation. 

This  Court  of  Confiscation  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
Vermont  was  full  of  Tories  and  during  the  Revolution  many  of 
these  were  openly  in  sympathy  with  the  British.  From  time  to 
time  it  became  necessary  to  raise  money  to  provide  blankets  and 
provisions  for  the  soldiers  in  the  field.  When  the  residents  who 
had  not,  up  to  that  time,  been  assessed  for  the  support  of  the 
army  were  asked  to  contribute,  and  failed  to  do  so,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  constituting  the  Court  of  Confiscation  deter- 
mined how  much  each  particular  resident  should  be  assessed  and 
having  named  the  amount  of  wool,  grain,  or  live  stock,  the  sol- 
diery proceeded  to  carry  the  decision  of  the  Court  into  effect. 

By  the  judicious  application  of  heavy  assessments  on  suspected 
Tories  it  became  astonishingly  easy  to  transform  the  lukewarm 
adherent  to  the  cause  of  liberty  into  the  avowed  supporter  of  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Thus  the  Court  of  Confiscation  was  enabled  to 
make  many  converts  to  the  American  cause  as  well  as  to  furnish 
most  interesting  contributions  to  the  local  history  of  Vermont. 

While  engaged  in  the  work  of  administration,  Matthew  Lyon 
founded  the  town  of  Fair  Haven,  where  he  subsequently  erected 
mills,  one  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  one  as  a  saw-mill  and  one 
for  turning  and  handling  of  wood.    At  the  end  of  the  Revolution, 
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Lyon  became  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Vermont,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  for  several  years.  While  serving  in  the  legisla- 
ture an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Tories  of  other  days,  many  of 
whom  were  now  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  state,  to  secure  for 
themselves  what  they  deemed  a  proper  recompense  for  the  sums 
of  provender  and  materials  taken  from  them  by  the  Court  of  Con- 
fiscation during  the  Revolution. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  amounts  of  which  they  had  been 
mulcted,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  secure  possession  of  the 
records  of  the  old  Council  of  Safety,  including  those  of  the  Court 
of  Confiscation.  It  was,  therefore,  ordered  that  these  records  be 
produced  but,  strange  to  say,  Matthew  Lyon  who  held  the  records 
refused  to  deliver  them.  For  this  refusal  he  was  impeached  by 
the  legislature  in  1785  and  he  was  ordered  to  deliver  the  records. 
Matthew  Lyon  did  not  appear  at  the  trial  and  in  addition  to  the 
verdict  of  impeachment,  the  Council  of  Censors  sentenced  him  to 
a  reprimand  and  a  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds,  because  of  his 
neglect  to  appear.  Then  and  not  till  then  did  Matthew  Lyon 
appear.  When  he  did  appear,  he  made  a  very  brief  address,  in 
which  he  requested  the  Council  to  try  his  case  again.  This  re- 
quest was  agreed  upon  and  the  following  Friday  at  10  o'clock  was 
the  time  assigned  for  the  trial  to  commence. 

This  much  that  I  have  quoted  appears  on  the  official  records 
of  the  month.  What  does  not  appear  in  those  records  is  what 
Matthew  Lyon  said  in  addition  to  his  request  for  a  retrial,  be- 
cause, not  only  was  he  never  tried  again  but  the  fine  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  was  remitted,  he  never  received  any  reprimand,  the 
verdict  of  impeachment  was  rescinded  and  the  matter  was  never 
referred  to  again  in  the  legislature. 

Now  what  did  Matthew  Lyon  say  which  was  so  powerful  in  its 
influence  upon  that  Council  of  Censors  and  upon  the  people  of 
Vermont  that  no  penalty  was  ever  laid  upon  him,  in  fact  that  the 
penalties  named  were  remitted,  and  that  the  state  itself  even  paid 
the  expenses  of  the  prosecution,  that  had  been  levelled  against 
him? 

His  speech  is  not  a  matter  of  record,  although  the  action  of  the 
state  of  Vermont  in  dismissing  the  impeachment  and  remitting 
the  fine  and  restoring  Lyon  to  his  place  in  the  legislature,  are  all 
matters  of  record  in  the  archives  of  Vermont.  But  we  may  fairly 
guess  from  some  of  the  known  history  of  Vermont  during  the 
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Revolution  that  the  state  of  Vermont  found  excellent  reason 
after  all  why  Matthew  Lyon  should  not  be  punished  for  refusing 
to  produce  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Confiscation.  It  is  a 
known  fact  that  during  the  Revolution  the  Council  of  Safety  of 
Vermont,  which  was  the  then  government  of  that  region,  was  in 
great  distress  of  mind  as  to  the  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  Vermont, 
of  the  outcome  of  the  Revolution.  Vermont  was  then  known  as 
the  Hampshire  Grants  and  the  territory  now  embraced  in  the 
state  of  Vermont  was  variously  claimed  by  New  Hampshire,  by 
New  York,  and  in  part  by  Connecticut. 

Because  of  these  conflicting  claims,  the  Council  of  Safety  of 
Vermont  at  different  periods  during  the  Revolution  was  of  the 
belief  that  these  jealous  states  would  surely  partition  Vermont, 
even  if  the  strongest  of  them  might  not  possibly  appropriate  to 
itself  the  entire  territory  of  Vermont.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Vermont  was  not  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  and  was  not 
admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  state  until  1791,  many  years  after 
the  Revolution.  Because  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  the  Council 
of  Safety,  fearing  at  one  time  that  American  success  would 
result  in  the  partition  of  Vermont,  among  different  states  or  its 
annexation  to  the  strongest  contesting  state,  and  at  another  time 
that  British  success  would  surely  result  in  the  infliction  of  severe 
penalties  upon  all  those  engaged  in  the  Revolution  took  measures 
to  protect  Vermont,  as  far  as  possible. 

Therefore  the  Council,  planning  as  it  believed  for  the  best 
interest  of  Vermont,  entered  into  an  intrigue  with  the  British 
officials  whereby  in  the  event  of  British  success,  Vermont  was  to 
receive  special  favors  and  leniency  from  the  British  arms.  This 
plot  was  commonly  known  as  the  ''Haldiman  intrigue." 

Matthew  Lyon  well  knew  what  the  records  of  the  Court  of 
Confiscation  contained.  These  records  were  a  part  of  the  records 
of  the  Council  of  Safety.  And  the  fact  that  he  never  was  com- 
pelled to  produce  the  records,  the  fact  that  penalties  imposed 
upon  him  for  refusing  to  produce  the  records  were  not  only  never 
collected  but  were  by  legislative  enactment  actually  remitted; 
the  fact  that  no  further  effort  was  ever  made  to  secure  the  pro- 
duction of  the  records  and  the  fact  that  no  further  reference  was 
ever  made  to  the  subject  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont or  by  the  ex- Tories  who  had  endeavored  to  force  the  pro- 
duction of  the  records  constitutes  an  impressive  argument  that 
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the  Vermont  legislature  heard  something  from  Matthew  Lyon  on 
the  subject  that  led  its  members  to  believe  that  the  best  interests 
of  Vermont  would  be  served  by  the  continued  secrecy  of  the 
records. 

Matthew  Lyon  had  become  a  prosperous  business  man,  and. 
after  a  most  successful  career  in  the  legislature,  he  was  elected, 
as  a  Democrat,  to  represent  half  of  Vermont,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  year  1796.  Matthew  Lyon  took  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Philadelphia  and  one  of  his 
very  first  acts  which  led  to  extraordinary  results  in  his  political 
and  personal  future  and  eventually  to  a  great  change  in  certain 
methods  then  in  vogue  which  displayed  unwarranted  obsequious- 
ness on  the  part  of  Congress.  As  is  customary  at  the  beginning 
of  every  Congress  the  President  sends  a  message  to  the  Congress 
upon  the  general  state  of  the  country.  Of  course  at  the  time  the 
Constitution  was  framed,  there  were  no  telegraphs,  no  trains  and 
no  methods  of  quick  intercommunication  between  the  various 
parts  of  the  country.  It  was,  therefore,  practically  impossible 
for  the  congressmen  in  Virginia  to  know  much  about  what  was 
occurring  in  Maine,  but  the  President,  being  the  executive  of  the 
country,  was  in  touch  through  the  various  departments  of  the 
government  in  every  portion  of  the  land. 

He,  therefore,  could  from  his  reports  and  knowledge  received 
through  these  sources,  give  genuine  information  to  the  Congress 
beginning  session,  information  otherwise  quite  unavailable  to 
that  Congress.  To-day  as  we  all  know  by  reason  of  our  news- 
papers, most  of  what  is  contained  in  the  President's  message  is 
not  in  any  sense  news,  and  unless  the  President  has  chosen  to 
keep  something  secret  the  country  knows  the  condition  of  the 
land  and  the  people  as  well  as  the  President  himself,  and  his 
message  is  chiefly  read  to  secure  his  opinions  and  views  about 
legislation. 

When  Matthew  Lyon  went  to  Congress  and  the  President's 
message  was  presented  it  was  the  custom  of  Congress  to  adjourn 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  President  and  then  the  members  of 
Congress  of  both  branches  went  to  the  President's  mansion  and 
called  upon  him,  and  there  every  Senator  thanked  the  President 
on  behalf  of  his  state  for  the  sending  of  the  message  and  every 
Representative  likewise  thanked  the  President  on  behalf  of  his 
district  for  the  sending  of  the  message.    Matthew  Lyon  arose  in 
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the  House  when  it  was  proposed  to  go  in  a  body  to  the  executive 
mansion  and  asked  to  be  excused,  stating  that  he  regarded  the 
entire  business  as  a  "boyish  proceeding,"  unworthy  of  the  Con- 
gress, which  was  the  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government  and 
that  it  was  demeaning  Congress  itself,  and  he  did  not  desire  to 
thank  the  President  for  the  simple  performance  by  the  latter  for 
-the  plain  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Constitution  itself. 

Lyon  was  excused  but  his  actions  and  utterances  created  a 
tremendous  sensation.  His  conduct  was  the  chief  topic  of  con- 
versation at  the  Presidential  levee.  He  was  referred  to  by  Presi- 
dent John  Adams,  and  his  supporters,  as  the  "boor  from  Ver- 
mont." He  incurred  the  bitter  enmity  of  President  Adams  which 
lasted  throughout  Adams'  entire  life.  Adams  was  able  to  punish 
Lyon  afterward,  though  Lyon  eventually  triumphed,  but  the 
•custom  of  thanking  the  President  for  his  message  received  its 
•death  blow  at  that  time,  and  the  credit  for  putting  the  obstacle 
to  the  continuance  of  this  absurd  custom  belongs  first  to  Matthew 
Lyon,  the  Irishman  from  Vermont. 

During  the  term  of  Lyon  in  the  House  of  Representatives  he 
had  a  violent  altercation  with  Roger  Griswold  of  Connecticut,  in 
the  course  of  which  both  men  came  to  blows.  This  collision 
resulted  in  the  making  of  charges  against  both  members  and  in 
an  investigation  of  the  occurrence  by  the  House,  although  the 
-actual  quarrel  occurred  in  one  of  the  anterooms  of  the  House. 
As  it  proved  to  be  the  case  that  Griswold  was  the  aggressor  and 
that  Lyon  defended  himself,  although  both  men  were  equally  to 
"blame  for  the  occurrences  leading  up  to  the  quarrel,  the  case  was 
finally  dismissed  by  the  House  without  prejudice  to  either  mem- 
"ber. 

At  that  time  Colonel  Lyon  had  become  the  editor  of  a  maga- 
zine bearing  the  title  The  Scourge  of  Aristocracy.  In  this  magazine, 
which  was  printed  on  paper  made  from  basswood  bark,  the  first 
record  of  the  use  in  the  production  of  paper  and  the  process 
invented  by  Colonel  Lyon  himself,  Lyon  attacked  the  tendencies 
of  the  day.  In  his  view  there  was  too  much  aggrandizement  to 
the  Presidential  office.  Fulsomely  worded  petitions  were  sent 
by  merchants  and  townships  and  cities  to  the  President  on  all 
occasions,  in  every  instance  the  petitioner  or  writer  describing 
Jiimself  in  the  most  humble  tones  and  the  President  in  the  most 
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exalted.  Adams,  the  President,  was  opposed  to  the  democratic 
ideas  represented  by  Lyon  and  Jefferson. 

Lyon,  proclaiming  in  many  ways  the  authority  of  the  people 
and  denouncing  the  tendency  to  make  the  office  holders  a  separate 
caste,  made  his  power  felt  both  in  the  House  and  through  his 
magazine.  He  was  doubly  hated  by  President  Adams  in  conse- 
quence of  his  double  influence.  At  this  time,  the  influence  of  the 
Federalist  party  to  which  President  Adams  belonged  was  being 
used  to  "Americanize"  the  country  and  various  measures  were 
proposed,  some  of  which  were  passed,  looking  to  the  exclusion  of 
foreigners  or  the  limitation  of  the  rights  of  aliens  in  the  country. 
One  of  these,  which  successfully  passed  Congress,  was  the  in- 
famous Alien  and  Sedition  Law. 

Curiously  enough  when  this  bill  was  being  discussed  in  Con- 
gress, United  States  Senator  Stevens  Thompson  Mason  of  Vir- 
ginia predicted  that  the  first  victim  of  it  would  be  Matthew  Lyon. 
But  Lyon  pooh-poohed  the  idea  that  the  bill  was  in  any  way 
aimed  at  him.  The  prediction  of  Senator  Mason  was  entirely 
fulfilled.  The  bill  became  the  law  in  July,  1798,  and  within  a 
very  short  time  thereafter  Congressman  Matthew  Lyon  was 
arrested  upon  a  charge  of  sedition.  The  alleged  seditious  utter- 
ances consisted  of  a  letter  written  and  mailed  by  Matthew  Lyon 
in  June,  nearly  three  weeks  before  the  bill  became  a  law.  Al- 
though the  law  did  not  contain  any  ex  post  facto  provisions, 
Colonel  Lyon  was  arrested  and  indicted  by  a  Federal  grand  jury 
for  treason. 

When  his  trial  occurred,  although  one  of  his  counsel  was 
absent  by  reason  of  illness  and  another  was  engaged  in  legisla- 
tive duties  in  Vermont,  his  case  was  forced  to  trial.  Although 
Colonel  Lyon  was  the  Representative  in  Congress  of  the  district, 
one  of  the  best  known  men  in  the  state,  a  former  member  of  the 
assembly  for  many  years,  and,  therefore,  practically  known 
throughout  the  state,  no  man  was  allowed  to  serve  upon  the 
jury  who  knew  Colonel  Lyon  personally.  He  was  convicted  of 
the  charge  of  treason  and  sentenced  to  four  months  in  prison, 
to  pay  a  fine  of  §1,000,  and,  in  case  of  failure  to  pay  the  fine,  he 
should  stand  committed  one  day  for  each  dollar  that  he  failed 
to  pay. 

Although  a  jail  for  the  reception  of  Federal  prisoners  existed  in 
Rutland,  in  his  own  county  near  his  home,  he  was  dragged  to  the 
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town  of  Vergennes,  forty  miles  away,  and  thrust  into  a  cell  with- 
out heat,  without  any  light  except  that  given  by  an  aperture  nine 
inches  long,  so  cold  that  he  was  compelled  to  wear  his  overcoat 
constantly  and  walk  up  and  down  his  cell  to  keep  himself  warm. 
He  was  denied  the  use  of  writing  materials  until  a  friend  who 
visited  the  jail  upon  other  business  saw  Colonel  Lyon  and  learned 
of  his  predicament.  The  friend  protested  to  the  jailer,  with  the 
result  that  Lyon  was  given  pen,  ink  and  paper. 

Then  from  the  jail,  Lyon  sent  forth  philippics  in  which  he 
described  his  condition,  told  the  narrative  of  the  trial  and  de- 
nounced his  persecutors  with  such  vigor  that  the  countryside 
was  aroused.  The  people  of  Vermont,  among  whom  were  many 
of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  former  comrades  of  Lyon,  gathered 
in  force  to  tear  down  the  jail  and  to  free  their  imprisoned  Repre- 
sentative. But  Lyon  addressed  the  mob  from  the  window  of  his 
cell,  to  which  he  had  been  removed  after  the  popular  indignation 
had  been  aroused,  and  counselled  moderation  to  the  Vermonters, 
telling  them  that  his  forcible  release  from  jail  would  serve  no 
good  purpose  and  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law.  He  advised 
them  to  return  to  their  homes  and  by  their  ballots,  express  their 
sentiment. 

Now  what  was  this  treason  of  which  Matthew  Lyon  was  con- 
victed? 

I  quote  the  exact  language  to  the  indictment  in  which  is  set 
forth  the  specific  words  of  Lyon  which  led  to  his  indictment  and 
upon  which  the  trial  jury  convicted  him  of  treason: 

As  to  the  Executive,  when  I  shall  see  the  effect  of  that  power  bent  on  the 
promotion  of  the  comfort,  the  happiness,  and  accommodation  of  the  people, 
that  Executive  shall  have  my  zealous  and  uniform  support. 

But  whenever  I  see  every  consideration  of  public  welfare  swallowed  up  in 
continual  grasp  for  power,  in  an  unbounded  thirst  for  ridiculous  pomp,  foolish 
adulation  or  selfish  avarice,  shall  behold  men  of  real  merit  daily  turned  out  of 
office,  for  no  other  cause  but  independency  of  spirit,  and  men  of  abilities  and 
experience  discarded  in  their  applications  for  office,  for  fear  they  possess  that 
independence  and  men  of  meanness  preferred  for  the  ease  with  which  they 
take  up  and  advocate  opinions,  the  consequence  of  which  they  know  but  little 
of;  when  I  shall  see  the  sacred  name  of  religion  employed  as  a  state  engine  to 
make  mankind  hate  and  persecute  one  another,  I  shall  not  be  their  humble 
advocate. 

These  are  the  words  which  in  the  year  1798  under  the  pressure 
of  the  Presidential  hatred  and  the  Federalist  power  led  to  the 
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conviction  and  imprisonment  of  a  Representative  in  Congress. 
Without  considering  the  fact  that  they  were  uttered  in  a  letter 
written  and  mailed  many  days  before  the  enactment  of  the  sedi- 
tion law,  let  any  fair-minded  man  contrast  them  with  the  words 
of  condemnation  of  presidential  acts  or  policy  uttered  today  by 
supporters  or  opponents  of  the  president  in  power  and  then  realize 
what  a  tremendous  advance  in  freedom  of  speech  and  opinion, 
what  a  great  gain  in  real  liberty  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
century  that  has  elapsed  since  the  conviction  of  Lyon. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  outrageous  injustice  perpetrated 
upon  Matthew  Lyon  awoke  the  country  to  the  danger  and  to  the 
possibility  of  the  persecution  embodied  in  the  Sedition  Law  and 
shortly  afterward  led  to  the  repeal.  While  Lyon  was  in  jail,  the 
election  for  representative  to  Congress  in  his  district  occurred. 
Every  effort  was  made  by  the  partisans  of  Adams  to  encompass 
his  defeat.  Four  candidates  were  nominated  against  him,  four 
candidates  took  to  the  hustings,  four  candidates  spoke  of  the 
reasons  why  they  and  not  Lyon  should  be  elected.  The  law  of 
elections  required  a  majority  for  success  and  it  therefore  seemed 
impossible  for  one  of  the  five  candidates  and  especially  the  one 
lying  in  jail  unable  to  address  his  constituents  to  secure  the 
necessary  majority,  but  when  the  votes  were  counted  Lyon 
received  1,900  more  votes  than  his  nearest  competitor  and  was 
within  sixteen  votes  of  a  clear  majority  over  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  did  receive  the  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  for  representative  but  some  thirty  votes  for  other  offices 
were  placed  in  the  representative  box,  and  under  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ballot  law  had  to  be  counted  as  among  the  ballots  for 
representative.  And  so  another  election  was  held  and  again  the 
four  candidates  took  to  the  stump.  Every  influence  that  could 
be  exerted  on  President  Adams  was  produced  to  encompass  the 
defeat  of  Matthew  Lyon,  but  this  time  the  people  of  Vermont 
made  no  mistake  and  when  the  votes  were  counted  Matthew 
Lyon  had  received  2,100  votes  more  than  his  nearest  competitor 
and  was  triumphantly  elected  to  Congress  by  a  majority  of  600 
over  all  others. 

When  the  term  of  imprisonment  for  which  Matthew  Lyon  had 
been  sentenced  had  expired,  he  was  without  the  means  of  paying 
his  fine  of  $1,000.  His  magazine  and  his  printing  plant  had  been 
confiscated  and  mysterious  fires  had  destroyed  his  paper  mills, 
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his  saw-mills  and  his  iron  foundries,  so  that  he  did  not  possess 
sufficient  means  to  pay  out  bi,ooo.  The  people  of  Vermont, 
learning  of  his  condition,  gathered  together  by  common  sub- 
scription, $1,000  in  fractional  currency  and  a  large  number  assem- 
bled near  the  jail  at  Vergennes  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  his 
sentence,  in  order  to  proffer  the  payment  of  his  $1,000  fine. 

While  they  were  waiting  and  making  merry  in  rough  sport 
Appollos  Austin  arrived,  having  ridden  all  the  way  from  Orwell, 
Vermont,  carrying  1,000  silver  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
Lyon's  fine.  But  neither  the  people  of  Vermont  nor  the  generous 
Austin,  were  permitted  to  pay  the  money,  for  Senator  Stevens 
Thompson  Mason  arrived  at  Vergennes  on  horseback,  having 
ridden  all  the  way  from  Virginia,  carrying  Si,ooo  in  gold  to  pay 
the  fine  of  Matthew  Lyon.  None  could  withstand  the  offer  of 
the  gallant  Virginian  and.  riding  up  to  the  jail,  Senator  Mason 
said,  "I  have  here  $1,000  in  gold,  from  the  people  of  Virginia, 
with  which  to  pay  the  fine  of  Matthew  Lyon,  and  I  demand  his 
freedom." 

The  door  flew  open  and  Matthew  Lyon  stalked  forth  a  free 
man.  His  journey  from  his  home  to  Philadelphia  on  his  way  to 
take  his  seat  in  Congress  was  a  continuous  ovation.  From  town 
to  town  along  the  road  the  people  poured  forth  to  welcome  him. 
and  escort  him  some  miles  upon  his  journey.  At  one  time  during 
his  progress  through  New  York  State,  the  cavalcade  accompany- 
ing him  was  some  twenty  miles  in  length.  To  Congress  went 
Lyon,  and  was  re-elected  again  at  the  conclusion  of  his  term. 

In  that  Congress  Lyon  had  satisfaction  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
duty  of  electing  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  his  friend 
and  fellow  Democrat  in  the  memorable  contest  of  1800.  In  that 
presidential  election  there  were  nominated  for  the  first  time,  two 
candidates  by  each  party.  Prior  to  that  each  party  had  put 
forth  a  candidate  with  the  result  that  when  the  successful  one 
had  received  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  the  unsuccessful 
candidate  was  chosen  Vice-President.  Thus  in  1796  John  Adams, 
Federalist,  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  Democrat,  had  contested  for 
the  Presidency  and  Adams,  receiving  the  majority  of  votes, 
became  President,  while  Jefferson  was  then  chosen  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

It  became  evident  that  the  President  and  Vice-President  should 
be  of  the  same  political  faith  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the 
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President,  as  the  Vice-President  became  his  successor.  So  in 
1800  the  Federalists  nominated  John  Adams  and  Charles  C. 
Pinckney,  while  the  Democrats  presented  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Aaron  Burr.  There  was  little  fear  of  complications,  it  seemed, 
and  the  public  excitement  was  no  greater  than  at  the  pre- 
ceding election  for  President.  But  when  the  electors  cast  their 
votes  all  the  Democratic  electors  cast  their  votes  for  Jefferson 
and  Burr,  and  the  Federalists  cast  their  votes  for  Pinckney  and 
Adams. 

By  reason  of  the  provision  in  the  Constitution  which  declared 
that  when  no  candidate  received  a  majority,  the  election  was  to 
be  decided  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  struggle  for  the 
Presidency  was  thrown  into  the  House.  By  this  means  Jefferson 
and  Burr,  became  rivals  for  the  Presidency.  The  provision  of 
the  Constitution  which  rendered  such  a  contingency  possible 
has  since  been  altered  by  an  amendment  so  that  the  electors  vote 
for  the  officers  of  President  and  Vice-President  separately  and 
specifically. 

When  the  struggle  reached  the  House  of  Representatives  tre- 
mendous pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  members.  The 
Federalists,  hating  Jefferson,  cast  their  strength  with  Burr.  In 
this  method  of  voting  in  the  House  the  balloting  was  by  states, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  secure  a  majority  of  the  states  to  elect 
the  President.  There  were  sixteen  states  in  the  Union.  Ballot 
after  ballot  was  taken,  each  ballot  showing  the  same  results, 
eight  states  for  Jefferson,  six  for  Burr  and  two  divided.  One  of 
the  two  divided  states  was  Vermont,  which  was  represented  by 
Matthew  Lyon,  Democrat,  and  Lewis  Morris,  Federalist.  Great 
excitement  prevailed.  The  House  remained  in  continuous  session 
for  a  week.  Thirty-five  ballots  were  taken  and  still  there  was  no 
choice.  Before  the  thirty-sixth  ballot  was  taken,  Gouverneur 
Morris  of  New  York,  uncle  of  Lewis  Morris  of  Vermont,  seeing 
that  Burr's  chances  were  not  diminishing  and  wishing  if  possible 
to  encompass  his  defeat,  yet  not  daring  openly  to  advocate  the 
election  of  Jefferson,  induced  his  nephew,  Lewis  Morris,  to 
absent  himself  from  the  House.  The  absence  of  Lewis  Morris 
made  it  possible  for  Matthew  Lyon  to  cast  the  vote  of  Vermont. 

Virginia,  Jefferson's  state,  was  the  last  on  the  roll,  and  Lyon 
of  course  knew  that  Virginia's  vote  on  the  thirty-sixth  ballot 
^ould  be  found  for  Jefferson  as  it  had  been  on  the  preceding 
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thirty-five  ballots.  One  may  well  imagine,  therefore,  that  when 
Matthew  Lyon  noticed  the  absence  of  his  colleague  and  realized 
the  opportunity  within  his  grasp,  when  he  thought  of  his  four 
months  in  jail  through  the  maliciousness  of  Adams  and  his 
friends,  when  he  knew  it  was  in  his  power  to  place  in  the  highest 
ofhce  his  friend,  Thomas  Jefferson,  exponent  of  those  ideals  of 
Democracy  in  which  Lyon  so  firmly  believed,  one  may  well 
imagine  the  pride  and  pleasure  that  must  have  been  his  when  he 
rose  in  his  place,  when  the  name  Vermont  was  reached,  and  said, 
"I  cast  the  vote  of  Vermont  for  Thomas  Jefferson,"  thus  making 
the  ninth  state  for  Jefferson,  giving  him  a  majority  of  states  and 
electing  Jefferson  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

Shortly  after  the  completion  of  this  term  in  Congress,  Lyon 
removed  to  Kentucky,  upon  the  advice  of  his  friend,  Andrew 
Jackson.  He  took  many  of  his  friends,  mechanics  and  fellow 
townsmen  of  Fair  Haven  with  him,  paying  their  transportation 
and  giving  them  free  homestead  sites  in  Kentucky  and,  with 
this  little  colony,  founded  the  town  of  Eddyville.  He  established 
shipyards  in  Eddyville  where  he  gave  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  men.  Shortly  after  his  removal  to  Kentucky  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  of  that  state  and,  in  1803,  was  sent  to 
Congress.  He  served  in  Congress  as  Representative  from  Ken- 
tucky for  eight  years,  finally  losing  his  seat  because  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  War  of  18 12. 

Lyon  maintained  that  the  United  States  was  not  fitted  to  meet 
the  British  forces  on  land  and  this  statement  proved  correct,  for 
most  of  the  American  victories  were  gained  in  naval  engage- 
ments. The  really  great  land  victory,  the  battle  of  New  Orleans, 
occurred  as  a  matter  of  fact  after  the  treaty  of  peace  had  actually 
been  signed.  Lyon  built  several  ships  which  were  used  in  the 
war  and  gave  the  government  his  hearty  support. 

Some  years  after  his  retirement  from  Congress,  business  re- 
verses overtook  him,  so  that  he  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  for- 
tune. His  first  wife  having  died,  he  had  married  Miss  Chitten- 
den, daughter  of  the  first  governor  of  Vermont,  and  their  son, 
Chittenden  Lyon,  was  a  prosperous  business  man  and  helped  to 
tide  over  the  crisis  in  the  ward  affairs  of  his  father.  Chittenden 
Lyon  was  afterward  elected  to  Congress  and  served  with  honor 
for  many  years.  Lyon  County  in  Kentucky  is  named  for  Chit- 
tenden Lyon. 
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In  1820  Lyon,  now  an  old  man  of  70  years,  was  appointed 
factor  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  in  the  territory  of  Arkansas,  and 
removed  thither  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  his  office.  Not  long 
after  his  removal  to  Arkansas  he  was  chosen  by  the  Territory  to 
represent  it  in  Congress  as  the  Delegate  (which  is  the  equivalent 
of  representative  from  a  state),  but  he  did  not  live  to  take  his 
seat,  dying  at  Spadra's  Bluff,  in  the  year  1822.  His  remains  were 
interred  there,  and  afterward  removed  to  Eddyville,  Kentucky, 
where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

Many  of  his  descendants  have  served  the  country  with  honor 
and  distinction.  His  son,  Chittenden,  was  Representative  in 
Congress;  his  daughter's  husband  was  United  States  Senator 
from  Kentucky;  one  of  his  grandsons  was  a  general  in  the  Civil 
War;  his  great-grandson  was  an  officer  on  the  Oregon  on  her 
memorable  trip  from  California  to  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the 
battle  of  Santiago;  Hon.  A.  B.  Hepburn  of  Iowa,  for  many  years 
a  leader  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  another  grandson 
of  Lyon. 

Thus  Matthew  Lyon,  the  Irishman  from  Wicklow,  ex-slave, 
sold  on  the  block  in  New  York,  became  in  this  great  country  the 
Representative  in  Congress  from  two  states,  and  Delegate  from 
one  territory,  an  unparalleled  honor  in  the  lower  House.  His 
career,  diversified  as  it  was  by  poverty  and  wealth,  by  misfor- 
tune and  by  happiness,  by  tribulations  and  by  triumphs,  by 
imprisonment  and  by  justification,  by  enjoyment  of  the  supreme 
privilege  of  deciding  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  by  firm- 
ness of  opinion,  by  adherence  to  genuine  democracy,  by  death 
in  old  age,  rich  in  honors  and  with  a  series  of  memorable  achieve- 
ments behind  him,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  what  character  and 
determination  can  accomplish  in  this  land  of  opportunity.  It  is 
because  his  career  is  too  little  known  that  I  have  chosen  to  present 
it  in  this  manner  and  have  wished  to  spread  before  our  members 
the  stirring  life  of  Matthew  Lyon,  the  Wicklow  exile,  Jeffersonian 
Democrat,  and  tribune  of  the  people. 

Dr.  Sullivan:  I  suggest  that  you  include  Dr.  Coyle  in  the 
resolution  for  his  very  excellent  talk. 

Mr.  Healy:    Of  course,  Dr.  Coyle  is  included  in  the  motion. 

Mr.  Healy:  Is  there  any  other  business  to  come  before  the 
meeting?    If  not,  a  motion  is  in  order  to  adjourn. 

Voted  that  the  meeting  adjourn. 
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Annual  Meeting  and  Election  of  Officers. 

Young's  Hotel,  Boston,  January  2,  191 7. 

The  annual  meeting  and  election  of  officers  of  the  Chapter  was 
held  in  Room  11  at  5  p.  m. 

The  Vice-President  for  Massachusetts  and  President  of  the 
Chapter,  Hon.  Wra.  T.  A.  Fitzgerald,  called  the  meeting  to  order : 
the  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  and 
they  were  approved ;  the  Treasurer  read  his  annual  report  which 
was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  John  F.  Harrigan  of  Worcester  a  committee 
of  three,  consisting  of  Mr.  Bernard  J.  Joyce,  Dr.  Michael  F. 
Sullivan  and  Hon.  Joseph  F.  O'Connell,  was  appointed  to  bring 
in  a  list  of  nominees  for  the  various  offices  for  the  coming  year. 
The  committee  reported  the  list  of  names  hereunder  and  its 
report  was  accepted  and  the  Secretary7  was  directed,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Harrigan,  to  cast  one  ballot  bearing  their  names  for  elec- 
tion; the  Secretary  having  done  so  the  President  declared  each 
duly  elected  to  the  office  named. 

Officers. 

President,  Hon.  Wm.  T.  A.  Fitzgerald,  Court  House,  Boston. 

Vice-President,  Desmond  FitzGerald,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Secretary,  John  J.  Keenan,  Public  Library,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  James  O'Sullivan,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Executive  Committee:  Dr.  John  F.  Croston,  Haverhill,  Mass.: 
Hon.  John  J.  Hogan,  Lowell,  Mass.;  Patrick  L.  Hughes,  37  Mer- 
chants' Row,  Boston;  Bernard  J.  Joyce,  115  Broad  St.,  Boston; 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Maloney,  Fall  River,  Mass.;  Hon.  Joseph  F. 
O'Connell,  53  State  St.,  Boston;  Patrick  O'Loughlin,  Esq.,  18 
Tremont  St.,  Boston;  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Pelletier,  Court  House, 
Boston;  Dr.  Michael  F.  Sullivan,  Lawrence,  Mass.;  Hon.  John 
J.  White,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Upon  motion  of  Treasurer  O'Sullivan,  it  was  voted,  that  the 
Secretary^  be  requested  to  mail  bills  for  dues  for  the  years  191 6 
and  1917. 
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The  Secretary  received  the  following  payments  of  one  dollar 
each:  Patrick  J.  Judge,  Thomas  B.  Fitzpatrick,  James  O'Sullivan, 
Jeremiah  J.  O'Sullivan,  John  F.  Harrigan,  Wm.  T.  A.  Fitz- 
gerald, John  J.  Keenan.  Joseph  F.  O'Connell,  Dr.  Michael  F. 
Sullivan,  Bernard  J.  Joyce;  and  the  following  of  two  dollars  each: 
Desmond  FitzGerald,  Patrick  L.  Hughes.    Total  S  14.00. 

For  the  committee  appointed  to  arrange  for  a  suitable  celebra- 
tion on  last  Patriot's  Day,  Mr.  Joyce  reported  that  it  seemed  in- 
advisable, at  the  time,  for  various  reasons,  to  hold  it.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell spoke  of  the  desirability  of  suitably  marking  the  former  home 
of  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  now  used  as  a  library  building  by  the 
town  of  Hull,  in  Massachusetts  and  after  some  discussion  it  was 
voted,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Chapter  that  the  Field  Day, 
next  summer,  to  be  arranged  by  the  parent  body,  should  be  held 
hereabouts,  with  possibly  an  automobile  trip  to  Lexington.  Con- 
cord and  Hull  with  such  exercises  as  may  seem  appropriate,  the 
plans  and  details  of  such  a  programme  to  be  considered  and  re- 
ported upon  at  a  later  meeting  of  this  Chapter,  by  a  committee 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  if  accepted,  transmitted  to 
the  parent  organization  for  action.  The  President  appointed  as 
said  committee,  Hon.  Joseph  F.  O'Connell,  Dr.  Michael  F 
Sullivan,  Thomas  B.  Fitzpatrick,  Bernard  J.  Joyce,  and  the 
Officers  of  the  Chapter. 

It  was  voted,  on  motion  of  Hon.  Joseph  F.  O'Connell  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  obtain  permission  from  the  town  of 
Hull  to  place  a  memorial  tablet  on  the  cottage  there,  which 
was  the  home  of  the  late  John  Boyle  O'Reilly.  The  President 
appointed  Messrs.  O'Connell.  Dunne,  and  the  President  of  the 
Chapter. 

It  was  voted,  that  Dr.  Sullivan  be  a  committee  of  one  to  pro- 
pose at  the  next  meeting,  the  name  of  one  who  could  properly 
prepare  such  material,  of  an  historical  nature,  as  he  outlined  should 
be  made  ready  for  publication. 

A  committee  was  authorized,  appointed  by  the  President,  con- 
sisting of  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Messrs.  O'Connell, 
Desmond  FitzGerald,  and  Dr.  Michael  F.  Sullivan,  to  confer 
with  Professor  Fred  X.  Robinson,  head  of  the  Celtic  Department 
of  Harvard  University,  with  a  view  to  having  him  speak  before 
the  Chapter. 
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After  a  very  general  and  enthusiastic  discussion  of  the  plans 
and  future  prospects  of  the  Chapter,  with  special  reference  by 
the  President  to  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Dinner  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  in  New  York  City  on  Saturday  next,  with  many 
members  indicating  a  willingness  to  attend,  the  meeting  adjourned 
at  7  o'clock. 

John  J.  Keenan, 

Secretary. 


NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  BANQUET  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
IRISH  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  HELD  AT  THE  WAL- 
DORF-ASTORIA HOTEL.  FIFTH  AVENUE  AND 
THIRTY-FOURTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  JAN- 
UARY 6,  1917,  AT  7  P.  M. 

Mr.  J.  I.  C.  Clarke,  President-General  of  the  Society,  presiding' 
Mr.  Clarke:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  welcome  you  all  to 
this  Nineteenth  Annual  Dinner  of  our  Society,  and  again  it 
occurs  to  me  to  congratulate  the  company  on  its  beauty  as  well  as 
its  power  (applause).  We  are  fortunate  in  one  thing  and  that 
is  that  the  business  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  Society's 
activities  are  past  and  gone.  In  the  morning  session  we  attended 
to  them  and  in  the  afternoon  we  listened  to  more  very  fine  his- 
torical papers.  So  that  the  only  thing  that  remained  for  us  to  do 
when  we  came  here  was  to  eat  a  good  dinner  and  to  enjoy  the 
golden  words  that  will  fall  to  us  from  the  speakers.  Without 
further  praise  at  this  stage,  I  foretell  an  unusually  brilliant  even- 
ing. 

The  society  has  prospered  during  the  past  year;  it  has  increased 
its  membership  by  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  new  members 
(applause).  A  new  Chapter  of  the  Society  in  Illinois  started  oil 
with  a  membership  of  fifty-six.  The  Chapters  of  the  East  and 
West  are  doing  well.  The  Chapter  in  California  sitting  down  at 
its  banquet  this  evening  telegraphed  as  follows: 

President-General  of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society, 

Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York  City. 

The  California  Chapter  like  a  loyal  daughter  sends  greeting  to  the  American 

Irish  Historical  Society  at  its  Nineteenth  Annual  Banquet,  and  wishes  the 

Society  a  prosperous  new  year. 

^  John  Mulhurn, 

President. 

Anticipating  your  approval  our  Society  has  replied  to  the  greeting 
from  California,  as  follows: 

~  January  6,  1917. 

California  Chapter  A.  I.  H.  S. 

Banquet  Hal!,  Hotel  Bellevue, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Greetings  and  Happy  New  Year  to  California  members  and  guests  from 
American  Irish  Historical  Society  Nineteenth  Annual  dinner. 

J.  L  C.  Clarke, 

President-General. 

Edward  H.  Daly 

Secretary-General. 
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It  may  be  that  in  the  future  we  shall  be  obliged  to  limit  the 
states  that  will  hold  banquets  on  the  same  evening  as  this  parent 
society.  The  outstanding  fact  I  have  to  announce  is  that  our 
Foundation  Committee,  consisting  of — as  the  term  would  indi- 
cate— the  most  prosperous  members  of  our  body,  has  started 
out  on  a  campaign  to  raise  an  endowment  fund  for  the  Society 
of  $100,000,  and  the  members  assure  me  of  every  prospect  of 
success.  They  promise  to  make  plain  to  the  well-to-do  men  of 
our  race  that  it  is  a  fund  of  self-respect  and  a  moral  duty  we  owe 
to  those  of  Irish  blood  whose  hopes  and  fortunes  were  cast  with 
the  great  republic  of  the  United  States.  The  work  of  our  Society 
makes  possible  all  that,  as  no  other  society  has  done.  It  incul- 
cates devotion  to  the  American  flag  that  sheltered  us  when  we 
came  here  and  it  shows  to  Irishmen  and  Irishwomen  and  their 
children  through  the  generations  what  they  have  done  for  Amer- 
ica in  return.  You  glory  in  its  work  and  must  feel  privileged  to 
aid  us  to  secure  this  $100,000  endowment.  I  do  not  desire  to 
encroach  on  the  details  of  the  Foundation  Committee's  work 
but  I  am  glad  to  announce  it  and  hope  it  finds  lodgment  in  your 
mind.  We  must  have  a  permanent  home  where  we  can  store  our 
valuable  books.  We  have  no  place  for  our  two  great  Irish  libra- 
ries, those  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  and  John  D.  Crimmins. 
We  need  space  for  our  books  upon  the  walls  of  our  assembly  room 
and  desk  room  for  our  officers.  We  desire  a  large  increase  in 
membership  and  you  can  be  sure  we  shall  attract  them  in  pro- 
portion to  what  we  have  to  offer  them.  So  much  for  the  plan 
of  the  Foundation  Committee. 

My  friends  we  are  met  at  this  beautiful  banquet  table  amid 
the  outlying  distress  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  It  has  turned 
out  that  the  peoples  of  the  United  States  have  profited  in  a 
material  way.  Largely  owing  to  our  country's  richness  in 
products  and  manufacturing  ability  money  has  been  flowing 
in  to  us.  There  is  a  duty  upon  us  to  see  that  it  shall  not  corrode 
our  souls  or  retard  our  ideals.  The  great  tide  of  charity  for  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  has  been  and  is  flowing  outward  to  relieve 
the  distress  of  the  many  millions  who  are  not  lost.  Even  Ire- 
land, beloved  of  our  memories  and  ever  dear  to  us,  has  had  once 
more  to  carry  the  cross  of  desolation.  For  those  who  staked  their 
lives  upon  the  issue  we  have  tears.  We  are  not  here  to  judge 
their  wisdom,  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Ireland  here  saw  to 
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it  that  the  sadly  bereaved  were  comforted  and  the  wants  of  the 
women  and  children  who  suffered  were  relieved. 

You  will  pardon  this'allusion;  it  is  something  outside  the  pale 
of  the  Society  but  I  am  sure  it  is  close  to  our  souls. 

For  myself  I  would  say  a  word  of  gratitude  to  this  Society  that 
once  more  has  honored  me.  The  Society  has  a  number  of  stu- 
dents and  scholars  and  men  of  learning  with  organizing  ability 
who  should  be  given  opportunity  to  fill  the  President's  chair. 
I  am  anxious  to  give  place  to  such.  Give  me  in  this  year  of 
grace  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Society  at  ease  in  a  home  of  its 
own  and  I  shall  pass  back  into  the  ranks  with  joy.  If  it  were 
my  last  breath  I  wish  you  all  who  love  America  and  love  Ireland 
the  happiness  of  the  living  and  the  just  (applause). 

The  first  toast  of  the  evening  you  will  drink  standing,  "To 
the  President  of  the  United  States." 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  in  the  unfortunate  absence  of  the  Sec- 
re  tary-General  who  is  not  here  to-night,  out  of  pious  reverence 
to  the  memory  of  a  father  who  passed  away  recently,  beloved  of  us 
all,  I  am  sure  that  I  can  ask  you  in  all  sincerity  to  send  your 
good  wishes  to  this  tireless  worker  for  our  Society,  Edward 
Hamilton  Daly  (applause). 

Our  regret  over  those  not  present  extends  a  little  further. 
There  is  always  in  connection  with  these  banquets  a  gentleman 
known  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Dinner  Committee  and  that 
gentleman  works  early  and  late  to  see  that  when  you  ladies  and 
gentlemen  come  here  that  everything  is  in  apple-pie  order. 
It  is  a  work  of  great  detail  and  Dr.  Francis  J.  Quinlan,  formerly 
a  President  of  this  Society,  worked  very  hard  in  relation  to  this 
banquet,  but  now  comes  along  something  that  takes  doctors  as 
well  as  laymen,  a  very  severe  cold,  that  keeps  the  poor  doctor  in 
bed  while  we  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labors.  May  I  also 
send  to  him  your  best  wishes  for  a  prompt  recovery? 

I  have  a  telegram  here  that  I  think  is  worth  reading.  It  is 
from  the  Mayor  of  Boston  to  the  American  Irish  Historical 
Society: 

I  regret  exceedingly  my  inability  to  be  with  you  to-night;  official  business 
detains  me  here.  My  very  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  American  Irish 
Historical  Society. 

James  M.  Curley, 
Mayor. 
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Just  merely  as  a  sample  of  a  number  of  similar  regrets  which 
we  have  received  from  various  people  who  intended  to  be  here 
I  will  read  one  addressed  to  Hon.  Thomas  Z.  Lee,  sent  from  Wil- 
mington, North  Carolina. 

Sorry  business  engagements  prevent  my  being  with  you  this  evening,  but 
I  am  with  you  in  spirit  and  wish  for  the  Society  every  success  for  the  new 
year. 

M.  J.  CORBETT. 

Now,  the  point  about  Mr.  Corbett  is  this  that  he  is  one  of  the 
very  few  Irishmen  in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  and  a  man  of 
large  interests.  He  is  President  of  the  Merchants'  National 
Bank  of  Wilmington;  he  is  President  of  the  Savings  Bank  of  Wil- 
mington, North  Carolina;  he  is  President  of  the  Wilmington  & 
Shrewsbury7  Railroad  of  North  Carolina.  His  case  proves  to  you 
that  we  are  born  officials  when  we  come  into  the  world  and  it  also 
proves  what  one  good  Irishman  can  do  toward  relieving  the 
demand  for  officials  down  in  North  Carolina. 

Now  I  come  really  to  the  fine  viands  of  the  evening.  My  duty- 
is  simple;  it  might  be  compared  to  the  Russian  dish  called  Kos- 
kous,  which  is  something  to  be  handed  around  from  table  to 
table  as  an  indication  of  what  is  to  come  after.  We  have  here 
such  an  array  of  good  speakers  that  it  became  difficult  to  place 
them  in  their  proper  order,  although  there  are  only  four.  At 
first  we  tried  one  way  and  then  we  tried  another  and  finally  we 
said  let  age,  the  venerable  side  of  the  thing,  rule,  and  when  you 
speak  of  the  venerable  you  may  also  speak  of  the  respect  to  the 
man  who  has  served  the  State  of  New  York  as  its  governor 
(applause)  and  who,  I  may  say  as  a  Democrat,  ought  to  be  gov- 
ernor to-day  (applause),  but  he  is  not.  Before  he  took  up  the 
cares  of  office  he  was  a  newspaper  man  and  it  recalls  to  me  that 
beautiful  sketch  by  the  poet  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  of  the 
man  with  the  bellcrown  hat  and  the  long  flowing  coat  who  brought 
out  his  rifle  and  fought  through  the  day  and  when  the  battle  was 
over  returned  to  his  flowers  and  his  peas.  John  Burns  of  Gettys- 
burg stands  forth  like  Martin  H.  Glynn  does  to-day.  Now,  we 
have  some  warrant  in  placing  Mr.  Glynn  at  the  head  of  our 
speakers  this  evening,  which  is  little  due  to  the  point  of  age,  and 
that  is  if  any  man  within  ten  years  has  uttered  a  classic  of  ora- 
tory, a  piece  of  rhetoric  that  I  am  sure  will  be  preserved  with  the 
great  speeches  of  the  United  States  it  will  be  that  delivered  by 
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Governor  Glynn  at  the  St.  Louis  Convention  last  year  (applause"). 
There  is  not  very  much  to  be  wondered  at,  when  the  National 
Committee  set  out  distributing  literature,  that  they  put  out 
seven  million  copies  of  Mr.  Glynn's  speech  and  Wilson  was 
elected.  Now,  we  have  attributed  this  victory  to  many  things. 
As  the  gentleman  on  my  right  has  said,  the  professional  Germans 
were  against  him,  the  professional  Dutch  were  against  him,  the 
professional  Spanish  were  against  him  and  some  professional 
Irishmen  were  against  him  but  he  says  Glynn  was  for  him  and 
there  you  are  (laughter).  Seriously,  however,  I  congratulate  the 
Society  to-night  upon  the  opportunity  of  hearing  Mr.  Glynn 
speak  upon  General  Philip  Sheridan,  and  the  Soldier  of  the  Civil 
War.  It  will  be  an  excellent  address  and  I  ask  your  kind  atten- 
tion (applause). 

Mr.  Glynx:  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I 
hope  that  the  remarks  of  the  toastmaster  will  not  cause  you  to 
expect  any  oratory  or  rhetoric  from  me  to-night.  My  conception 
of  my  duty  to-night  is  one  of  creative  thought  and  historical 
disquisition  rather  than  any  flights  into  oratory  or  any  delving 
into  rhetoric.  Your  toastmaster  has  told  you  that  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  printed  seven  million  copies  of  the 
St.  Louis  speech.  Now,  my  friends,  you  will  remember  that  after 
election  day  we  were  in  fear  and  trembling  for  some  sevenry- 
two  hours  fearing  that  Wilson  had  not  won,  and,  Mr.  Toast- 
master,  I  sometimes  think  if  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee had  only  printed  half  a  million  copies  of  my  St.  Louis 
speech  there  would  never  have  been  a  doubt  about  Wilson's 
election.  You  say  sir,  you,  an  old  newspaper  man  yourself,  that 
a  man  who  goes  back  to  the  newspaper  world  goes  to  his  flowers 
and  his  peas.  That  might  have  been  so  in  your  time  but  not  in 
mine.  There  are  no  flowers  in  the  newspaper  world  now;  it  is  all 
peas,  Mr.  Toastmaster,  it  is  all  peas. 

He  compares  Irvin  S.  Cobb  and  myself  on  the  basis  of  venera- 
bility  and  respectability.  Now,  I  will  admit  that  Irvin  has  it  on 
me  on  venerableness  but  I  dispute  that  he  has  it  on  me  as  to 
respectability  (applause).  I  will  tell  you  why.  For  twenty 
years  I  have  been  writing  and  speaking  and  at  no  time  in  that 
twenty  years  have  I  said  anything  as  dubious  as  what  Irvin  S. 
Cobb  said  in  that  book  of  his.  Speaking  of  operations  he  said 
that  when  he  was  in  the  hospital  being  operated  on  for  appen- 
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dicitis  he  had  as  much  privacy  as  a  gold  fish.  That  causes 
Irvin  to  lose  on  comparison  of  respectability  with  me,  but  Irvin 
tells  me  he  sold  150,000  copies  of  his  book. 

Your  toastmaster  read  you  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Corbett  of 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  but  he  didn't  tell  you  all  about  Mr. 
Corbett.  Judge  Lee  says  Mr.  Corbett  is  the  father  of  nine  chil- 
dren in  addition  to  all  the  other  distinctions.  Then  the  toast- 
master  failed  to  tell  -ou  what  Cobb  said  to  him.  He  said  he 
would  bet  his  shoes  that  in  view  of  all  the  offices  he  was  holding 
that  Corbett  was  the  only  Irishman  down  in  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina  (applause).  This  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  man 
who  said  he  knew  a  town  out  west  where  there  were  only  two 
Irishmen.  This  man  came  back  to  New  York  and  told  his 
friends,  he  said,  "Why  I  have  been  out  west  and  found  only  two 
Irishmen."  The  friend  said,  "The  poor  fellows  they  must  have  a 
hard  time  of  it."  He  said,  "Nothing  of  the  kind."  The  friend 
says,  "Why  not?"  He  said,  "One  of  them  is  mayor  of  the  town 
and  the  other  is  police  commissioner." 

My  friends,  my  toast  is  "Phil  Sheridan"  and  of  him  I  propose 
to  speak  to-night,  not  in  an  oratorical  or  rhetorical  manner,  but 
in  an  historical  manner  and  I  propose  to  divide  my  subject  into 
two  parts.  The  first  will  be  a  discussion  of  Phil  Sheridan  as  a  type 
of  the  Irish  race,  and  the  second  part  Phil  Sheridan  as  the  man 
and  the  individual.  I  suppose  I  was  invited  to  speak  of  this  just 
because  as  governor  of  New  York  State  I  inaugurated  the  move- 
ment, signed  the  bill  and  personally  secured  one-third  of  the 
money  raised  by  subscription  to  place  in  front  of  the  Capitol  at 
Albany  an  equestrian  statue  of  Phil  Sheridan  of  which  you  have 
a  picture  on  your  program  to-night  (applause). 

As  Mr.  Clarke  has  told  you,  I  am  the  editor  of  a  paper  in 
Albany.  For  twenty  years  I  tried  to  get  a  statue  of  Phil  Sheri- 
dan but,  remember,  my  friends,  Albany  is  an  old  Dutch  town 
and  I  could  not  get  the  statue  until  I  became  governor  of  New 
York.  I  will  not  tell  you  all  I  had  to  do  to  get  it,  but  the  very 
first  day  after  I  became  governor  I  took  my  secretary  by  the 
hand — he  is  another  Irishman  by  the  way  and  his  name  is  Frank 
Tierney — I  took  Tierney  over  to  one  of  the  eastern  windows  of 
the  Executive  Chamber  and  pointed  to  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
capitol  building  and  I  said,  "Frank,  if  we  never  do  another  thing 
while  we  are  in  this  office  we  are  going  to  decorate  that  piece  of 
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ground  in  front  of  the  building  with  a  statue  of  Phil  Sheridan,  and 
on  the  first  St.  Patrick's  day  after  it  is  there  we  are  going  to  steal 
around  and  plant  shamrocks."  We  accomplished  the  first  part 
and  if  Frank  Tierney  and  I  are  alive  on  next  St.  Patrick's  day  we 
are  going  to  steal  around  and  plant  those  shamrocks  if  we  have  to 
plant  them  by  the  light  of  the  moon  and  the  aid  of  a  friendly 
policeman. 

Phil  Sheridan  was  of  the  fighting  Irish  race  which  my  friend, 
Joseph  I.  C.  Clarke,  the  President-General  of  this  Society,  says 
does  not  die;  he  says  the  fighting  races  not  only  do  not  die  out, 
but  that  they  seldom  die  at  all.  Phil  Sheridan  belonged  to  the 
clan  of  Burke  and  Kelly  and  Shea  which  Mr.  Clarke  has  im- 
mortalized in  song: 

When  Michael,  the  Irish  Archangel,  stands, 

The  angel  with  the  sword, 
And  the  battle-dead  from  a  hundred  lands 

Are  ranged  in  one  big  horde, 
Our  line,  that  for  Gabriel's  trumpet  waits, 

Will  stretch  three  deep  that  day, 
From  Jehosaphat  to  the  Golden  Gates — 

Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea. 

Phil  Sheridan  belongs  to  that  group  and  when  Gabriel  plays  his 
trumpet  Mr.  Clarke  well  may  say,  I  can  see  Kelly  on  the  right 
of  me,  Burke  on  the  left  of  me  and  Shea  in  front  of  me  and  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  Irishmen  in  the  rear  of  me,  all  fighting  for  the 
liberty  of  the  America  of  the  world.  A  "fighting  race,"  for 
the  Irish  have  ever  fought  with  valor  and  courage  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  human  race. 

Some  of  our  critics  say  that  the  Irish  are  always  too  quick  at 
resentment  but  they  forget  when  they  say  this  that  King  David 
was  both  a  warrior  and  a  poet ;  and  I  say  that  all  men  who  loved 
their  country  as  passionately  as  those  who  are  ready  to  bleed  for 
her,  and  love  that  country  for  a  century-  after  the  time  when  the 
treachery  of  her  oppressors  drove  them  to  other  lands,  have  a 
conception  of  honor  and  patriotism  not  found  in  every  people. 
The  fighting  quality  of  the  Irish  made  their  chastity  the  glory 
of  Irish  women.  And  Davis  savs  of  Irishmen  that  wherever 
liberty  has  struck,  wherever  there  have  been  conflicts  which  have 
been  in  behalf  of  and  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  Irishmen  have 
fought  and  fallen  for  liberty.    Representative  government  is  the 
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keynote  to  modern  progress  and  the  foundation  of  modern  civili- 
zation. No  race  in  the  wide,  wide  world,  in  all  the  realms  of 
history,  has  fought  for  representative  government  as  have  fought 
the  Irish.  Search  the  pages  of  history  and  you  will  search  in 
vain  for  their  equal.  As  Irishmen  fought  nobly  for  representa- 
tive government  in  that  little  isle  across  the  sea,  so  did  they  here. 
We  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  army  for  representative  govern- 
ment when  General  Robertson  reported  to  the  English  Parlia- 
ment that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  colonial  army  were  Irishmen. 
We  fought  for  representative  government  in  1 8 12  and  in  the 
Civil  War  we  fought  for  representative  government,  for  freedom 
on  the  land  and  freedom  on  the  sea. 

It  was  in  this  country,  within  the  temple  of  liberty,  they  found 
the  open  sesame  to  material  success,  and  it  was  in  this  country 
our  fathers,  our  uncles  and  those  who  have  preceded  us  died  that 
our  own  comforts  might  be  assured.  It  should  be  very  patent 
to  our  critics  that  the  interests  of  the  law,  the  interests  of  the 
country  and  the  interests  of  the  interests  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  success  of  Irishmen  in  the  United  States  of  America  under 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner  (applause).  Among  all  fair-minded 
men,  who  are  fair  enough  to  allow  the  reason  which  God  has 
planted  in  their  brains  to  dominate  their  prejudices,  we  have 
dissipated  the  idea  that  in  this  country  anyone  has  any  sinister 
designs  on  the  Constitution  of  the  land.  We  have  had  our  de- 
tractors, but  the  temperamental  tactlessness  of  the  Irishman, 
over  which  scribes  and  jesters  have  made  fun,  is  not  as  offensive 
as  pictured,  even  at  its  worst.  The  Irishman  has  his  faults  but 
he  has  the  excellent  habit  of  finding  good  even  in  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  world  around  him  and  that  is  the  reason  why  you 
never  find  an  Irishman  anarchist  and  you  seldom  find  an  Irish 
socialist.  Like  Shakespeare,  the  Irishman  finds  tongues  in 
boards  and  sermons  in  stones,  pictures  in  our  own  pranks  and  good 
in  everything,  and  so  it  is  that  the  Irishman  never  becomes  an 
ardent  worshiper  of  the  golden  calf.  It  is  the  test  that  appeals 
to  him  and  not  the  price,  and  because  he  believes  that  the  pur- 
poses of  civilization  are  the  harbingers  of  human  influence  with 
the  whole  body  of  society,  an  Irishman  is  always  a  progressive, 
but  he  is  a  practical  and  not  a  destructive  progressive,  and  for 
that  reason  the  Irishman  is  unwilling  to  pull  down  the  pillars  of 
the  temple  of  the  law  or  undermine  the  foundations  of  society 
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or  apply  the  torch  to  the  superstructure  of  business.  Thus  with 
one  eye  the  Irishman  sees  the  dream  that  inspired  the  dreamer 
and  with  the  other  eye  he  sees  that  after  all  it  is  only  a  dream. 
Why,  my  friends,  the  Irishman  feels  the  throb  of  his  heart  and 
so  he  sings  wild  songs  and  dances  strange  tunes;  he  knows  that 
impulse  is  more  effective  than  conditions,  so  he  believes  in  in- 
credible fancies,  and  so  he  is  not  the  child  of  science  or  the  test 
of  statistics;  he  is  not  stained  by  smug  theories  or  corrupted  by 
philosophical  fancies,  and  so  he  just  dreams,  dreams,  dreams,  and 
sees  conditions  which,  though  the  rhapsodies  of  the  body  to-day, 
are  facts  and  theories  of  the  scientist  tomorrow.  These  are  the 
reasons  why  there  is  in  his  native  heart  that  disposition,  that 
impulsiveness,  that  affection  and  hospitality.  We  have  had 
pictured  the  Irish  character,  everywhere,  in  all  climes  and  in  all 
times,  holding  his  own  under  the  emblem  of  freedom  and  the 
sanction  of  equal  chances  and  fair  play,  where  justice  reigns  and 
equal  chances  are  given  to  everyone  (applause).  Now  of  this 
race  with  its  strong  points  and  its  weak  points;  its  impetuosities 
and  its  generosities,  its  triumphs  over  big  things  and  its  harass- 
ments  by  little  things,  Phil  Sheridan  is  an  illuminating  sample. 

His  father  and  mother  came  from  County  Cavan,  Ireland,  and 
that  is  explanation  enough  for  anybody  for  Phil  Sheridan's 
fighting  qualities.  They  came  to  Albany,  where  Phil  Sheridan 
was  born,  but  moved  to  Ohio  while  Phil  was  yet  a  baby.  He 
was  a  happy,  plucky  hearted  youngster,  vigorous  and  audacious; 
his  mother  was  a  woman  of  good  sense,  big  hearted  and  of  large 
practical  interest.  His  father,  mind  you,  the  father  of  this  man 
who  became  one  of  the  greatest  cavalry  leaders  in  the  history  of 
all  the  world,  chopped  down  the  trees  of  the  forest  with  his  own 
hands  and  plastered  his  cabin  with  the  mud  from  the  fields  to 
keep  out  the  winter  blasts.  There  were  four  boys  and  one  girl 
in  the  family  but  little  Phil  had  so  much  ginger  that  there  was 
little  left  for  the  other  children.  When  he  was  seven  years  of 
age  he  with  some  other  youngsters  came  across  a  horse  by  the 
roadside  and  they  dared  him  to  ride  the  horse.  No  sooner 
dared,  than  little  Phil  mounted  the  animal  and  gave  the  steed 
a  dig  with  his  heels,  clinging  on  by  the  mane.  Terrified  by  its 
rider,  the  horse  sped  away  and  the  sound  of  its  clattering  hoof- 
beats  resounded  over  the  countryside .  Never  has  there  been 
such  a  ride.    The  horse  sped  on,  all  the  time  trying  to  unseat 
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little  Phil,  but  little  Phil  could  not  be  unseated.  Wearied  of  his 
efforts  the  horse  halted  at  a  wayside  inn  and  the  pedestrians 
lifted  the  youngster  to  the  ground,  and  there  before  an  admiring 
crowd  stood  little  Phil  with  a  grin  on  his  face.  ''Who  on  earth 
taught  you  to  ride?"  asked  one  of  the  group.  "Nobody," 
answered  little  Phil.  "I  just  knowed  how,  for  Willie  Sager  said 
that  the  way  to  ride  a  horse  was  to  hold  on  with  your  knees  and 
so  I  just  held  on  with  my  knees."  This  remark  was  greeted 
with  laughter.  And  a  bearded  old  fellow  cried  out,  "I  tell  you 
men  that  kid  will  be  heard  from  some  day;  he  is  the  nerviest 
youngster  that  I  ever  knowed."  Yes,  the  boy  was  father  of  the 
man.    No  horse  could  ever  throw  Phil  Sheridan. 

•Yes,  the  boy  is  father  of  the  man.  He  was  snappy  as  a  young- 
ster and  truthful  as  a  man.  Phil  Sheridan  never  ran  from  any 
man  but  once  in  his  life.  When  he  was  eight  or  nine  years  of  age 
he  trounced  a  schoolmate  named  Merritt  who  was  the  pet  of  the 
village  schoolmaster.  The  schoolmaster  started  out  to  whip 
little  Phil  for  having  whipped  his  pet.  Phil  climbed  over  the 
fence  and  dropped  to  the  ground  and  the  schoolmaster  and  Mer- 
ritt gave  chase.  Little  Phil  took  refuge  in  a  nearby  tin  shop  and 
hid.  Years  afterwards  he  said  at  a  public  banquet  at  Washing- 
ton that  being  under  fire  at  Winchester  or  Cedar  Creek  was  not 
half  as  bad  as  hiding  from  old  Lewis  beneath  a  big  tin  boiler  on  a 
hot  summer's  day.  Phil  Sheridan  always  was  a  fighter.  At 
West  Point  he  was  suspended  for  a  year  for  whipping  another 
fellow  student.  I  don't  know  whether  Phil  was  right  or  wrong 
but  just  because  he  won  is  not  proof  that  he  was  right,  because 
Phil  always  won  in  a  fight. — it  was  a  habit  that  he  had.  He 
hated  laziness  and  lazy  men.  During  a  lull  in  the  camp  activities 
he  became  disgusted  with  the  laziness  of  the  men  and  one  day  he 
determined  to  shame  them  and  so  the  next  morning  after  roll-call 
he  said,  "I  have  a  nice  easy  day  for  the  laziest  man  in  the  com- 
pany, will  the  laziest  man  step  to  the  front?"  Fifty-nine  men 
stepped  forward  at  once.  "Why  don't  you  step  to  the  front?" 
he  said  to  the  sixtieth  man.  The  man  replied,  "Because  I  am 
too  lazy."  And  from  that  day  on  Phil  Sheridan  never  tried  to 
cure  that  western  company  of  laziness.  He  did  not  know  what 
fear  meant.  He  was  so  reckless  that  it  is  a  wonder  he  ever  came 
out  of  the  Civil  War  alive.  An  old  darkey  said  that  Phil  Sheri- 
dan had  the  luck  of  the  devil  about  him  and  the  only  way  a  man 
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could  have  that  was  by  carrying  the  left  hind  foot  of  a  rabbit  in 
his  lefthand  pocket. 

Now,  my  friends,  a  statue  of  "Little  Phil  Sheridan"  decorates 
the  first  page  of  to-night's  menu.  This  statue  is  an  illustration 
of  American  opportunity  and  the  sentiments  around  it  have  been 
assigned  me  as  the  subject  of  my  toast.  There  it  stands  at  the 
capitol  at  Albany  in  all  its  glory.  In  no  other  country  under  the 
sun  would  the  road  for  advancement  have  been  open  from  the 
humble  cottage  on  Canal  Street  where  Phil  Sheridan  was  born, 
just  a  stone's  throw  from,  to  the  majestic  pedestal  of  granite, 
the  magnificent  statue  of  bronze  with  its  laurel  of  reward,  its 
incentive  for  endeavor.  Within  this  statue  lies  the  lesson  that 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  for  which  Phil  Sheridan  fought  with 
the  fury  of  a  demon  and  the  patience  of  a  saint,  worth  makes  the 
man  and  genius  fixes  the  place  he  holds  in  the  panorama  of  his 
time.  And  in  that  statue  there  is  another  picture,  a  picture  which 
proves  to  me  the  fact  that  the  men  who  saved  this  nation  in  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  were  not  the  graduates  of  the  great  colleges, 
not  the  sons  of  wealth,  not  the  men  drawn  from  prosperity  or  in 
good  circumstances;  they  came  from  the  lowest  and  the  poorest 
ranks  we  had.  Lincoln,  the  son  of  an  illiterate  farmer,  Sherman, 
the  orphan,  Sheridan,  the  son  of  an  Irish  immigrant, — from  the 
bottom  came  the  men  to  save  this  country  in  time  of  stress  and 
need,  and  the  career  of  Sheridan  will  stand  forever  young.  Much 
belongs  to  the  Irish.  It  was  this  spirit  of  loyalty  of  theirs  that 
gave  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  the  sword  of  Shields,  and  many 
others,  and  the  rifles  of  the  fighting  Sixty-ninth,  and  the  ether 
thousands  of  Irishmen  who  fought  for  the  Union  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Lincoln. 

My  friends,  the  career  of  Phil  Sheridan  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable,  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  picturesque  careers  in 
the  annals  of  war.  There  is  only  one  record  in  the  military 
history  of  the  world  that  compares  in  any  respect  with  that  of 
Phil  Sheridan,  and  I  don't  say  that  because  this  is  an  Irish  gather- 
ing, or  because  I  am  an  Irishman.  I  refer  you  to  the  pages  of 
history,  and  you  will  find  that  the  only  man  who  equals  Phil 
Sheridan  is  Napoleon.  Five  brigadier  generals  told  Abraham 
Lincoln  that  Phil  Sheridan  was  worth  his  weight  in  gold.  General 
Sickles  said  his  mere  presence  doubled  the  fighting  strength  of 
any  command  for  he  could  do  as  much  with  ten  thousand  soldiers 
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as  any  other  commander  could  do  with  twenty  thousand.  Little- 
Phil  Sheridan  never  had  a  superior  in  any  army  at  any  time,  and 
General  Grant  told  Prince  Bismarck  that  a  better  general  than 
little  Phil  Sheridan  never  straddled  a  horse  and  never  led  an 
army.  If  any  Irishman  can  think  of  that  without  his  heart 
burning  with  joy  he  has  lost  the  spirit  of  his  ancestors.  For 
brilliancy  of  performance  and  rapidity  of  promotion  the  career 
of  Phil  Sheridan  stands  unrivalled  and  alone.  Phil  Sheridan 
was  a  fighting  Irish  game-cock  whose  comb  was  never  cut  and 
whose  wings  were  never  clipped,  and  here  is  the  proof:  Within 
the  short  space  of  six  months  he  fought  his  way  from  a  captain 
to  a  colonel,  from  a  colonel  to  a  brigadier,  from  a  brigadier  to  a 
major  general  by  a  series  of  victories  that  thrilled  the  North  and 
startled  the  South.  This  record  stands  without  a  superior.  It 
has  about  it  the  mystery-  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  splendor  of 
Julius  Caesar  and  the  lustre  of  Napoleon. 

And  to  Phil  Sheridan's  credit  be  it  said  that  no  social  influence, 
no  political  manipulation,  no  magic  clink  of  gold  ever  won  him  a 
star  of  promotion  or  an  epaulet  of  distinction.  With  his  sword 
he  won  his  own  way.  Victory-  was  his  passport  to  promotion, 
merit  his  claim  to  distinction;  and  even.'  promotion  he  received 
bears. the  date  of  some  famous  battle  that  he  won.  And  he  won 
battles  so  fast,  earned  promotions  so  rapidly,  that  he  was  a  gen- 
eral long  before  his  commission  as  a  colonel  ever  reached  him. 
Where  else  in  history  can  you  find  anything  like  it?  All  Irish- 
men are  proud  that  Phil  Sheridan  was  an  Irishman.  In  all  the 
history-  of  the  country-  the  only  man — and  we  are  pretty-  old,  and 
we  have  had  a  good  many  generals  and  a  good  many  officers — 
the  only  man  to  achieve  this  distinction  is  Phil  Sheridan  (ap- 
plause). In  all  our  history  he  is  probably  the  only  man  who  ever 
commanded  a  regiment,  a  brigade  and  a  division  as  a  colonel 
and  brigadier  while  actually  commissioned  as  a  captain  of  the 
line.  And  in  this  country-  of  criticism  and  free  speech  I  would 
have  you  bear  in  mind  that  so  just  were  Phil  Sheridan's  advance- 
ments and  so  merited  his  promotions  that  not  a  single  criticism 
was  heard  from  any  newspaper.  Not  a  single  objection  to  mar 
the  lustre  or  the  glory  of  Phil  Sheridan's  promotions.  In  all  hi^ 
career  he  never  lost  a  battle.  In  three  score  and  more  of  engage- 
ments the  sword  of  Sheridan  flashed  like  a  meteor  in  the  sky.  At 
Booneville  he  whipped  an  army  ten  times  larger  than  his  own: 
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at  Perryville  he  saved  the  day;  at  Stone  River  he  repulsed  the 
proudest  army  the  Confederates  ever  sent  into  the  West;  at  the 
great  battle  of  Tennessee  he  helped  Thomas  win  the  title  of 4 'The 
Rock  of  Chickamauga" ;  at  Spottsylvannia  he  taught  Wade  Hamp- 
ton how  to  fight;  at  Cold  Harbor  Meade  sent  him  word  to  "Hold 
The  Fort  for  I  am  Coming,"  and  Sheridan  held  the  fort;  at  Yel- 
low Tavern  he  overwhelmed  the  ablest  cavalry  leader  of  the 
South;  at  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness  he  was  here,  there  and 
everywhere,  a  tongue  of  fire,  an  arm  of  might;  at  Winchester  he 
freed  Washington  from  fear  of  invasion  and  danger  of  the  torch. 
In  the  raid  around  Richmond  he  dismayed  the  South  and  fore- 
told the  beginning  of  the  end;  in  the  raids  through  the  Shenan- 
doah valley  he  made  the  Confederacy  feel  the  pangs  of  need  and 
taste  the  miseries  of  starvation.  For  three  years  we  tried  and 
tried  in  vain  to  gain  control  of  the  Shenandoah  valley, — Sheridan 
gained  control  of  it  in  three  months.  For  four  years  we  tried  and 
tried  in  vain  to  open  the  road  to  Richmond, — Sheridan  opened 
it  in  six  weeks.    Nor  is  this  all. 

Three  of  his  battles,  at  least,  have  a  mystic  charm  that  time 
cannot  destroy.  At  Missionary-  Ridge,  while  in  obedience  to 
orders  others  remained  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  Sheridan  with  a 
cry  to  his  men  to  take  all  before  them,  went  up  the  hill  on  his 
own  initiative,  captured  the  Ridge,  won  "The  Battle  Above  the 
Clouds,"  now  famed  in  song  and  story,  and  then  by  the  light  of 
the  moon  chased  the  army  of  Bragg  down  the  mountain  and  far 
into  the  night.  At  Five  Forks  he  won  the  decisive  battle  of  the 
war;  the  battle  that  made  the  watchword  of  this  country  one 
heart,  one  hand,  one  land,  one  mind,  one  flag,  and  one  nation  now 
and  forever;  the  battle  that  for  all  time  made  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  the  flag  of  the  North,  the  flag  of  the  South  and  the  em- 
blem of  the  nation.  At  Cedar  Creek,  little  Phil  Sheridan,  the 
son  of  an  immigrant  Irish  mother  and  an  immigrant  Irish  father, 
won  the  most  poetic,  the  most  individualistic  victory-  in  American 
history.  Sheridan's  ride  from  Winchester,  twenty  miles  away, 
will  live  forever  in  rhyme  and  lore.  Its  appeal  will  never  die,  its 
story  never  grow  old.  For  fifty  years  and  more  it  has  fired  the 
public  fancy  and  stirred  the  patriot  pulse.  As  schoolboys  it 
thrilled  us;  as  men  it  inspires  us.  Turn  to  your  histories,  and 
with  Sheridan  ride  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  miles  from  Win- 
chester down  amid  the  rumble  and  grumble  and  the  roar;  ride 
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with  him  on  a  steed  as  black  as  night  whose  hoofs  beat  like  the 
thunder's  roll,  whose  wild  eyes  flash  with  fire;  ride  with  him  among 
the  runners,  the  stragglers  and  the  trailers;  ride  down  his  strug- 
gling lines  with  him  amid  the  shot  and  shell  of  enemies,  the  shouts 
and  cheers  of  friends;  ride  with  him  from  the  rising  to  the  sinking 
of  the  sun  and  see  him,  single-handed  and  alone,  rally  as  no  other 
man  ever  rallied  a  whipped,  a  cowed,  a  routed  and  retreating 
army  into  victorious  battalions  that  swept  everything  before 
them, — into  dashing,  charging  cohorts  that  won  the  most  amaz- 
ing battle  of  the  war.  And  for  this  victory,  of  which  poets  sing 
and  artists  dream,  Congress  gave  Phil  Sheridan  a  vote  of  thanks, 
Lincoln  promoted  him  and  Grant  honored  him  with  a  volley  of  a 
hundred  guns  in  every  army  of  the  North, — that  is  the  career  of 
little  Phil  Sheridan  (applause). 

Lee  might  outflank  Grant  on  one  night,  and  Meade  the  next 
night;  but  he  could  not  shake  off  Sheridan  with  his  thundering 
horsemen  who  slept  in  the  saddle  by  night  and  fought  on  foot  by- 
day.  Not  even  Grant  did  more  than  Phil  Sheridan  to  smash 
the  Confederacy  and  conquer  Lee.  Grant  needed  Sheridan  as 
much  as  Sheridan  needed  Grant.  One  was  the  complement  of 
the  other;  and  alongside  the  immortal  name  of  Grant  the  name 
of  Phil  Sheridan  will  go  thundering  down  the  ages. 

"Wherever  he  was  needed,  there  Phil  Sheridan  was  sure  to  be." 
Grant  said  this,  and  Grant  knew.  "The  only  orders  Sheridan 
ever  needed  was  the  command  to  'Go  In'  " — Grant  said  this  and 
Grant  knew.  And  when  Sheridan  went  in,  he  came  out  with  a 
victory-.  Grant  issued  the  orders  and  Sheridan  did  the  rest. 
And  in  doing  it  he  never  tired  and  he  never  quit.  On  almost 
every-  day  for  three  successive  months  he  fought  an  engagement 
and  won  a  victory  against  the  armies  of  the  South.  Think  of  that, 
my  friends!  Think  of  fighting  for  three  months  day  in  and  day 
out  with  always  a  victory  and  never  a  defeat!  Think  of  it,  and 
point  me  out  its  equal  if  you  can! 

These  are  the  reasons  why  the  career  of  this  Irish  American 
soldier  is  our  pride,  and  with  the  poet  we  sing: 

There's  one  we  love  to  call  our  own, 

Renowned  by  sword  and  pen, 
His  plume  alone,  where'er  it  shone, 

Was  worth  ten  thousand  men; 
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'Twas  he  snatched  victory  from  defeat, 

Our  hearts'  commander  still; 
Where'er  we  meet,  his  name  we  greet, 

Our  matchless  Little  Phil. 

We  love  to  call  Phil  Sheridan  our  own,  for  upon  his  unique , 
his  magnetic  career  the  Irish  race  has  a  claim  peculiarly  its  own. 
I  say  the  Irish  race  has  a  claim  peculiarly  its  own  upon  this  career 
that  is  rivalled  only  by  the  career  of  Napoleon,  and  this  is  why 
I  say  that  West  Point  did  not  make  Phil  Sheridan's  career,  train- 
ing did  not  produce  it,  experience  did  not  beget  it.  It  came  from 
a  mother's  milk  and  a  father's  blood.  This  career  is  what  it  is 
because  Phil  Sheridan  was  what  he  was  through  the  attributes 
of  birth  and  the  heritage  of  ancestors.  Phil  Sheridan  was  what 
he  was  because  of  the  attributes  of  his  Irish  mother  and  his 
Irish  father.  Phil  Sheridan  was  born  with  the  energetic  resolu- 
tion of  a  soldier  in  his  brain;  the  spur  of  a  soldier  was  in  his  bleed. 
He  did  not  get  his  tactics  out  of  books  or  from  the  schools;  he  got 
them  from  the  University  of  Nature.  Instinct  fathered  them, 
intuition  mothered  them,  genius  developed  them.  He  had  the 
universal  characteristics  of  the  Irish  race,  generosity,  intensity 
and  impetuosity;  these  are  what  made  Phil  Sheridan  the 
greatest  battle  captain  of  his  age.  But  this  invincible  im- 
petuosity of  Sheridan's,  this  unconquerable  intensity  was  no 
ebullition  of  nervous  energy,  no  effervescence  of  animal  spirits, 
no  frenzy  of  physical  powers.  It  was  an  emphatic  expression  of 
patriotism  born  of  a  determination  that  no  impious  hand  should 
ever  snatch  a  star  from  out  the  blue  of  our  flag,  no  sinister  touch, 
besmirch  its  red  or  pollute  its  white;  it  was  an  absolute  consecre- 
tion  of  body  and  soul,  a  devout  dedication  of  heart  and  head  and 
hand  to  the  fortifying  faith,  the  inspirational  belief  that,  baptized 
in  the  blood  of  patriots,  sanctified  by  the  spirit  of  the  fathers 
and  the  loyalty  of  their  sons,  blessed  by  the  benedictions  of  myr- 
iads who  find  protection  beneath  its  sheltering  folds,  the  flag  of 
our  Union,  with  its  red  stripes  and  white  bars  and  blue  field  of 
stars,  gives  us  something  to  hope  for,  something  to  work  for, 
something  to  live  for,  something  to  fight  for  and  something  to 
die  for  (applause).  But  in  all  his  greatness  Phil  Sheridan  was 
human,  so  intensely  human  as  to  be  extremely  lovable.  He 
loved  sunlight  and  starlight,  music  and  flowers,  women  and  men. 
He  loved  his  soldiers  and  his  soldiers  loved  him.    A  more  be- 
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loved  general  never  lived.  He  never  needlessly  sacrificed  a 
human  life;  he  never  asked  his  men  to  go  where  he  would  not 
lead,  and  he  always  cared  for  his  soldiers  as  if  they  were  his  sons. 

I  often  visit  the  grave  of  Sheridan,  and  on  last  Memorial  Da\- 
I  went  there  to  place  some  flowers  upon  his  grave  and  I  found 
it  strewn  with  flowers,  with  red  roses  and  white  lilies  and  blue- 
bells, the  red  and  the  white  and  blue  that  he  loved  so  well.  Some 
of  the  old  boys  who  had  followed  him  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
were  there  ahead  of  me  and  they  still  lingered. 

In  love  and  admiration  the  soldiers  of  France  called  Napoleon 
the  "  Little  Corporal."  In  admiration  and  love  the  soldiers  of 
the  Union  called  Sheridan  "  Little  Phil."  And  "Little  Phil" 
he  always  will  remain.  The  world  loves  the  name,  his  men  loved 
the  name,  he  loved  the  name,  he  gave  it  to  his  son  and  he  died 
with  it  upon  his  lips.  As  " Little  Phil,"  on  his  black  horse  Rienzi, 
he  rode  into  an  eternity  of  fame.  As  "Little  Phil"  you  can  see 
him  in  efhgy  with  the  capitol  of  his  native  state  behind  him. 
the  city  of  his  birth  before  him,  with  the  cottage  where  he  was 
born  within  five  hundred  feet  of  him.  He  will  ride  on  the  bronze- 
horse  whereon  New  York  (in  Sheridan's  monument)  has  placed 
him  down  an  eternity  of  fame,  a  tribute  to  every  man  who  fought 
to  save  a  single  star  from  falling  out  of  this  old  flag  of  ours,  a 
symbol  of  American  opportunity,  a  proclamation  of  pride  that 
New  York  gave  Phil  Sheridan  to  the  nation  and  Albany  gave  him 
to  the  world,  and  that  the  Irish  father  and  Irish  mother  of  this 
five  foot  two  Irish  American  soldier  gave  him  to  the  service  oi 
the  country  and  the  glory  of  his  flag  (applause). 

Mr.  Clarke:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  wish  to  ask  you  to 
give  your  applause  to  one  now  here,  one  of  the  Irishmen  who  rode 
with  Sheridan  down  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Captain  Laurence 
O'Brien  (applause).  It  so  happened  last  week,  the  week  just 
past  that  I  was  handling  a  small  French  dictionary,  not  that  1 
must  seek  anything  from  a  French  dictionary,  but  where  con- 
troversies arise  among  learned  men  it  is  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  a  dictionary.  This  dictionary  is  a  unique  work  brought 
out  in  Paris  by  a  man  named  Pierre  Laroose.  On  the  lefthand 
side  of  this  volume  is  the  dictionary  proper  and  in  the  middle  oi 
the  book  is  the  current  history  of  the  time.  It  is  issued  every  year, 
and  on  the  righthand  side  of  the  book  is  a  sort  of  universuj 
tabloid  biography  of  the  great  personages  of  the  world.    It  - 
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quite  natural  that  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  important  French- 
men, but  I  was  looking  for  something  under  the  letter  "M"  and 
I  turned  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  dictionary,  I  turned  to  the 
biographies.  I  looked  at  this  black  letter  "M"  and  down  two 
or  three  lines  below  it  the  word  "McCarthy"  struck  my  eye, 
McCarthy,  Jacques,  that  is  to  say,  James  McCarthy.  The 
biographies  in  this  book  are  very  slender  but  it  described  him 
as  a  celebrated  French  biographer  born  in  Ireland  in  1786  and 
died  in  France  in  1835.  It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  me  and  I 
am  sure  if  it  had  befallen  my  friend  Michael  J.  O'Brien  to  find 
it  he  would  have  immediately  gone  and  hunted  up  the  history  of 
that  wonderful  McCarthy. 

To  me  it  brought  curious  thoughts.  If  there  was  any  man  in 
the  United  States  that  I  had  picked  as  an  American,  without  any 
comment,  without  any  entangling  alliances  with  any  foreign 
race,  it  was  that  son  of  Paducah,  Kentucky,  who  has  been  known 
to  the  American  public  and  to  the  public  of  the  world,  whether  as 
a  long  story  writer  or  a  short  story  writer,  as  a  war  correspondent 
or  champion  of  the  thousand  other  activities  that  stamp  Irvin 
S.  Cobb  as  a  unique  American.  At  the  dinner  that  was  given 
to  President  Wilson  by  the  Manhattan  Club,  at  the  Biltmore 
when  he  made  his  preparedness  speech,  there  were  some  eight 
hundred  and  over  people  who  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  you  can 
imagine  that  the  reception  room  before  the  dinner  was  terribly 
crowded.  I  was  elbowing  my  way  through  this  tremendous 
crowd  and  I  felt  myself  grabbed  by  the  arm.  I  looked  around 
and  it  was  Mr.  Cobb.  He  said,  "I  will  tell  you  something  that 
will  amuse  you."  I  said,  "Thank  you."  "Well,"  he  said,  "I 
was  down  in  Savannah  last  March  and  my  brother-in-law  came 
to  me  and  he  said,  'You  must  come  and  talk  to  the  Irishmen  at  the 
banquet  to-morrow,  St.  Patrick's  day  banquet.'  I  said,  4  What 
can  I  talk  about?'  He  said,  'You  will  find  something  to  talk 
about,'  and  I  said,  'I  don't  know  what  to  talk  about'  and  I 
thought  it  over  and  I  said  'Well,  I  will  say  a  little  to  them  about 
the  Irish  in  Ireland  and  I  will  say  a  little  to  them  about  the  Irish 
in  America  and  I  will  tell  them  of  course  we  are  Irish.'  " 

Then  Mr.  Cobb  told  me  something  else  which  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  but  it  was  funny  and  we  separated  and  through  all  that 
night  while  the  President  was  making  that  tremendous  speech  of 
his,  while  Patrick  Francis  Murphy  was  convulsing  them  with 
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laughter — that  kept  running  through  my  head,  that  one  phrase 
"and  I  will  tell  them,  of  course,  we  are  Irish,"  and  it  developed 
that  Mr.  Cobb  is  Irish  as  well  as  American,  and  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it  why  not?  You  heard  about  what  one  Irishman,  Little 
Phil,  could  do  in  the  world  of  fighting,  now  you  are  about  to  hear 
what  one  descendant  of  Irishmen  can  do  in  other  matters.  I 
wish  to  present  Mr.  Cobb  to  you  as  a  friend  of  the  human  race; 
I  wish  to  present  him  to  you  as  one  of  the  foremost  humorists 
and  foremost  public  speakers  of  the  United  States,  a  combina- 
tion rare  to  meet.  Above  all  I  wish  to  present  him  to  you, 
thank  God,  as  my  friend  and  fellow  worker. 

THE  LOST  TRIBES  OF  THE  IRISH  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  speaking  but 
the  plain  truth  when  I  tell  you  that  I  would  rather  be  here  to- 
night facing  an  assemblage  of  men  and  women  of  Irish  blood  and 
Irish  breeding  than  in  any  other  banquet  hall  on  earth.  For  I  am 
one  who  is  Irish  and  didn't  know  it;  but  now  that  I  do  know  it,  1 
am  prouder  of  that  fact  than  of  any  other  thing  on  earth  except 
that  I  am  an  American  citizen. 

-  I  wonder  if  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  what  differences  are  to  be 
found  in  many  a  country7  and  in  almost  any  country,  between  the 
temperaments  and  the  spirits  and  the  customs  of  those  who  live 
in  the  north  of  it  and  those  who  live  in  the  south  of  it?  To  the 
north,  to  Prussia,  the  German  Empire  has  always  looked  for  its 
great  scientists  and  its  great  mathematicians  and  its  propounders 
and  expounders  of  a  certain  cool  and  analytical  philosophy;  but 
it  was  to  the  south,  to  Bavaria  and  to  Saxony,  that  Germany  had 
to  turn  for  its  poets  and  its  story-tellers. 

It  was  the  north  of  France  that  produced  and  yet  produces 
those  men  who  have  harnessed  the  forces  of  nature,  who  have 
made  the  earth  tremble  to  the  pulse-beat  of  their  factories,  who 
took  the  ore  from  the  earth  and  the  coal  from  the  hillsides,  and 
with  them  wrought  out  the  great  steel  industries  of  that  country; 
but  it  was  out  of  the  south  of  France  that  there  came  its  marvel- 
ous fiction  writers  and  minstrel-bards,  its  greatest  poets  and  its 
greatest  dreamers;  and  out  of  that  same  south  once  upon  a  time 
there  came,  too,  a  fiery  outpouring  of  shock-headed  men  and 
women  who  wore  wooden  shoes  on  their  feet  and  red  caps  on  their 
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heads  and  who  marched  to  the  words  of  a  song  which  has  become 
the  fighting  song  of  every-  nation,  craving  liberty  and  daring  to 
march  and  to  die  for  it — the  il  Marseillaise  Hymn. "  (Applause.) 

The  names  of  the  Poid  Milanaise  and  the  Lombards  and  the 
'Venetians  of  northern  Italy  are  synonymous  with  frugality  in 
domestic  affairs  and  energy  in  commercial  pursuits,  but  it  is  down 
in  the  tip  of  the  toe  of  the  Latin  boot  that  we  find  the  Italian  who 
loves  the  hardest  and  sings  the  loudest  and  fights  for  the  very 
love  of  the  fighting. 

The  north  of  Ireland,  as  we  all  know,  has  fathered  the  great 
business  men  of  that  little  island,  and  the  great  manufacturers 
and  the  great  theologians,  many  of  them;  and,  regretful  to  say,  it 
has  also  produced  a  spawn  of  human  beings  who,  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  in  every  other  land  where  men  have  equal  opportunities, 
the  Irishman  has  won  his  way  to  the  front  and  has  held  his  own 
with  prince  and  potentate,  yet  cling  to  the  theory  that  in  Ireland, 
of  all  the  spots  of  the  world,  the  Irishman  is  not  capable  of  govern- 
ing himself.  But  it  was  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  it  is  to  the 
south  of  Ireland  to-day,  that  one  must  turn  to  find  the  dreamer 
and  the  writer,  the  idealist  and  the  poet.  It  is  to  the  south  of 
Ireland  also  that  one  must  turn  to  seek  for  a  people  whose  litera- 
ture and  whose  traditions  are  saddened  by  the  memory  of  the 
wrongs  they  have  withstood  and  the  persecutions  they  have 
endured  and  still  endure,  and  yet  whose  spirits  and  whose  char- 
acters are  uplifted  and  sanctified  by  that  happy  optimism  which 
seems  everywhere  on  this  footstool  to  be  the  heritage  of  the  true 
southerner.  (Applause.) 

In  a  measure  these  same  things  are  true  of  our  own  country. 
The  north  excels  in  business,  but  the  south  leads  in  romance. 
The  north  opens  wide  the  door  of  opportunity  to  every  man  who 
comes  to  its  borders  with  willing  hands  and  eager  brain,  and  com- 
mands him  to  get  busy.  The  south  opens  a  door,  too,  but  it  is 
the  door  of  hospitality,  and  it  bids  the  stranger  enter  in,  not  so 
much  for  what  he  can  give,  but  for  what  he  can  take  in  the  way 
of  welcome.  I  think  there  is  a  reason,  aside  from  topography, 
and  geography  and  climate  and  environment,  for  these  differences 
between  the  common  divisions  of  our  great  country.  And  I  am 
going  to  come  to  that  reason  in  a  minute. 

As  a  boy,  down  south,  there  were  two  songs  that  stirred  me  as 
no  other  songs  could — one  was  a  song  that  I  loved  and  one  a  song 
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that  I  hated,  and  one  of  these  songs  was  the  battle  hymn  of  the 
south,  "Dixieland,"  and  the  other  was  "Marching  Through 
Georgia."  But  once  upon  a  time  when  I  was  half-grown,  a 
wandering  piper  came  to  the  town  where  I  lived,  a  man  who  spoke 
with  a  brogue  and  played  with  one.  And  he  carried  under  his 
arm  a  weird  contraption  which  to  me  seemed  to  be  a  compound  of 
two  fishing  poles  stuck  in  a  hot-water  bottle,  and  he  snuggled  it  to 
his  breast  and  it  squawked  out  its  ecstasy,  and  then  he  played 
on  it  a  tune  called  "  Garryowen. "  And  as  he  played  it,  I  found 
that  my  toes  tingled  inside  my  shoes,  and  my  heart  throbbed  as 
I  thought  it  could  only  throb  to  the  air  of  "  Dixie. "  And  I  took 
counsel  with  myself  and  I  said,  "Why  is  it  that  I  who  call  myself 
a  pure  Anglo-Saxon  should  be  thrilled  by  an  Irish  air?"  So  I  set 
out  to  determine  the  reason  for  it.  And  this  is  the  kind  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  I  found  out  I  was: 

My  mother  was  of  the  strain,  the  breed  of  Black  Douglas  of 
Scotland,  as  Scotch  as  haggis,  and  rebels,  all  of  them,  descendants 
of  men  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  Bonnie  Prince  Charles,  and 
her  mother  lived  in  a  county  in  North  Carolina,  one  of  five  coun- 
ties where  up  to  1820,  Gaelic  was  not  only  the  language  of  the 
people  in  the  street,  but  was  the  official  language  of  the  courts. 
It  was  in  that  selfsame  part  of  North  Carolina  that  there  lived 
some  of  the  men  who,  nearly  a  year  before  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  drawn  up,  wrote  and  signed  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration,  which  was  the  first  battle-cry  raised  for  American 
independence.  On  the  other  side,  I  found,  by  investigation,  that 
my  father's  line  ran  back  straight  and  unbroken  to  a  thatched 
cottage  on  the  green  side  of  a  hill  in  the  Wicklow  Mountains,  and 
his  people  likewise  had  some  kinsmen  in  Galway,  and  some  in 
Dublin  with  whom,  following  the  quaint  custom  of  their  land, 
they  were  accustomed  to  take  tea  and  fight  afterwards.  (Ap- 
plause and  laughter.)  I  found  I  had  a  collateral  ancestor  who 
was  out  with  the  pikes  in  the  '98  and  he  was  taken  prisoner  and 
tried  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  against  the  British 
Government,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until 
he  was  dead  and  might  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul !  And  he  was 
hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  was  dead,  and  I  am  sure  God  did 
have  mercy  on  his  soul,  for  that  soul  of  his  went  marching  on, 
transmitting  to  his  people,  of  whom  I  am  proud  to  be  one,  the 
desire  to  rebel  against  oppression  and  tyranny.    (Applause.)  I 
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had  three  great  grandfathers,  two  of  them  Irish  and  one  of  them 
Scotch,  who  were  Revolutionary  soldiers,  and  I  had  a  father  who 
was  a  Confederate  soldier.  And  of  these  facts,  too,  I  am  quite 
proud,  for  I  find  that  my  strain,  being  Irish,  is  always  intent 
either  on  trying  to  run  the  government  or  trying  to  pull  it  down. 

You  Irish-descended  people  of  the  Northern  States  are  proud 
of  Shields,  an  Irish  emigrant,  who,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  aright,  helped  to  direct  the  destinies  of  three  American 
commonwealths  and  was  United  States  Senator  from  all  three. 
But  I  like  to  think  of  another  Irishman,  Matthew  Lyon  by  name, 
the  son  of  an  humble  Wicklow  peasant,  who  was  sold  as  a  re- 
demptioner  to  the  New  England  plantations ;  he  bought  his  free- 
dom and  became  years  later  a  Representative  from  Vermont,  and 
cast  the  vote,  against  the  wishes  of  his  constituents,  which  made 
Thomas  Jefferson  President  of  this  country  over  Aaron  Burr  and 
by  so  doing  altered  the  entire  course  of  our  country's  history;  and 
while  he  was  in  jail  in  a  town  in  Vermont  for  his  attacks  on  the 
odious  alien  and  sedition  laws,  he  issued  a  challenge  for  a  duel  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  being  released,  he  moved 
down  to  Kentucky  and  became  a  Congressman.  Later,  he 
moved  on  to  Arkansas  and  was  named  as  Arkansas'  first  terri- 
torial delegate  to  Washington,  and  he  might  have  moved  still 
further  west  and  might  have  filled  still  more  offices  had  he  not  in 
the  fullness  of  his  maturity,  when  he  was  seventy-two  years 
young,  passed  away.  I  like  to  think  of  Matthew  Lyon  and  his 
career  because  he,  also,  was  an  ancestor  of  mine.  (Applause  and 
laughter.) 

Well,  as  I  said  a  bit  ago,  I  set  out  to  trace  my  Irish  ancestry. 
In  that  undertaking  I  found  a  ready  helper  in  a  distant  kinsman 
who  was  not  carried  away  by  the  fetish  that  the  south  was  all 
Anglo-Saxon,  whatever  that  is;  and  he  worked  me  early  and  late 
on  family  records.  Indeed,  he  worked  me  so  hard  that  sometimes 
I  think  I  might  have  likened  my  position  to  that  of  a  colored 
brother  in  a  little  town  in  my  state  who  was  the  only  member  of 
his  race  at  the  local  election  who  voted  the  Democratic  ticket. 
Itwras  felt  that  such  loyalty  should  be  rewarded,  so  the  incoming 
administration  created  a  Department  of  Street  Cleaning — an 
institution  hitherto  unknown  in  that  community — to  consist  of 
a  boss  or  foreman,  and  a  staff.  Quite  naturally  the  job  of  fore- 
man went  to  a  white  man,  but  upon  the  worthy  colored  person  was 
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conferred  the  honor  of  being  the  Staff.  Now,  he  held  to  the 
theory,  common  even  among  those  of  the  more  enlightened  race? 
that  a  political  office  meant  much  honor  and  much  pay  but  rnightv 
little  work.  Nevertheless,  as  a  matter  of  form  he  carried  a 
shovel  with  him  on  the  morning  when  he  reported  for  service. 
But  the  white  man  who  was  to  serve  over  him  had  very  different 
ideas  regarding  the  obligation  owing  to  the  municipality.  No 
sooner  had  the  darkey  cleaned  up  one  pile  of  debris  than  the 
foreman  would  find  another  and  vet  another  for  him  to  wrestle 
with.  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  the  darkev  so 
much  as  straightened  his  back  or  wiped  the  sweat  off  his  brow  or 
blew  on  the  new-formed  blisters  in  the  palms  of  his  hands.  Fin- 
ally he  said:  "Boss,  ain't  you  got  nuthin'  to  do  but  jes'  to  think 
up  things  fur  me  to  do?" 

"Yes,"  the  white  man  said;  "that's  all  my  job — just  to  keep 
you  busy." 

The  darkey  said:  "Well,  suh,  in  that  case  you  will  be  pleased 
to  know  you  ain't  goin'  to  be  workin'  to-morrow. "  (Laughter.) 

But  I  kept  on  working  and  I  discovered  a  lot  of  things  about 
the  lost  tribes  of  the  Irish  in  the  south.  The  State  of  Kentucky 
from  which  I  hail  has  been  called  the  cradle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  in  America,  and  it  has  been  said  that  the  mountaineers  of 
that  state,  with  their  feuds  and  their  Elizabethan,  Chaucerian 
methods  of  speech  represent  the  purest  strains  of  English  blood  to 
be  found  to-day  on  this  continent.  Now,  then,  let  us  see  if  that 
is  true.  I  have  looked  into  that  matter  and  I  tell  you  that  fifty 
per  cent,  at  least,  of  the  dwellers  of  the  mountains  of  the  South 
and  notably  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia  are  the  lineal  descendant? 
of  runaway  indenture  men,  Irish  rebels  mainly,  from  the  Virginia 
plantations.  I  know  a  mountain  county  in  Kentucky  of  which 
half  of  the  population  bear  one  of  three  names.  They  are  either 
Mayos,  or  Patricks,  or  Powers.  And  I  once  heard  an  orator 
stand  up  before  an  audience  of  those  Mayos  and  Powers  and 
Patricks  and  congratulate  them  on  their  pure  English  descent, 
and  they  believed  it !  (Laughter.) 

I  wish  you  would  pardon  me  once  more  for  referring  to  my 
line  of  ancestry,  for  it  is  testimony  to  prove  my  claim.  On  my 
father's  side  I  am  descended  from  a  group  of  men  who  went  froin 
New  England  to  Kentucky  and  the  names  of  these  men  were 
Lyon  and  Cobb,  which  is  a  Danish  corruption  of  O'Connor,  ano 
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Machen,  and  Clendenin,  and  O'Hara,  and  Glenn,  which  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Glynn.  What  a  hot  bunch  of  Anglo-Saxons!  (Laughter.) 

The  Congressional  District  in  which  I  was  born  and  where  I 
used  to  live  has  thirteen  counties  in  it.  Listen  to  the  names  of 
these  thirteen  counties:  Marshall,  Calloway,  Graves,  McCracken, 
Lyon,  Livingston,  Caldwell,  Trigg,  Crittenden,  Ballard,  Hick- 
man, Fulton,  Carlisle — thirteen  counties  and  all  but  two  of  them 
have  Irish  names. 

What  is  true  of  my  own  section  of  Kentucky  is  true  of  the  rest 
of  the  States.  Daniel  Boone  has  been  called  the  first  explorer  of 
Kentucky  and  it  has  been  said  he  was  of  English  descent.  Both 
of  those  statements  are  wrong.  Daniel  Boone  was  not  the  first 
explorer  of  Kentucky.  The  first  man  to  explore  Kentucky  was 
an  Irishman  by  the  name  of  John  Finley.  But  before  him  was 
still  another  Irishman  by  the  name  of  McBride — James  McBride. 
He  lingers  in  state  history  as  a  shadowy  figure,  but  I  like  to  think 
of  him  as  a  red-haired  chap  with  a  rifle  in  one  hand  and  possibly 
a  demijohn  in  the  other,  coming  out  through  the  trackless  wilder- 
ness alone  and  landing  from  his  canoe  on  what  was  afterwards  to 
be  known  as  the  Dark  and  Bloody  ground.  Aside  from  his 
name,  it  is  proven  that  he  was  an  Irishman  by  the  legendary  cir- 
cumstances that  immediately  after  coming  ashore  he  carved  his 
name  in  deep  and  enduring  letters  in  the  bark  of  the  largest 
beech  tree  of  the  forest,  and  claimed  all  of  the  land  that  lay  within 
his  vision  as  his  own,  and  shot  an  Indian  or  two  and  went  on  his 
way  rejoicing.  As  for  Daniel  Boone,  the  great  pathfinder,  he 
really  was  descended  from  the  line  of  Buhun,  which  is  Norman- 
Irish,  and  his  mother  was  a  Morgan,  and  his  wife  was  a  Bryan, 
and  his  father  was  an  Irish  Catholic. 

The  records  show  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  that  dauntless 
little  band  who  under  the  leadership  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  an 
Irishman,  waded  through  the  floods  to  take  Vincennes  and 
thereby  won  all  the  great  northwest  territory  away  from  the 
British  and  gave  to  the  American  colonies  what  to-day  is  the 
richest  part  of  the  United  States,  where  Irishmen — not  Scotch- 
Irish,  nor  English-Irish,  but  plain  Irish-Irish  men  who  were 
rebels  and  patriots  by  instinct,  and  born  adventurers  by  reason 
of  the  blood  which  ran  in  their  veins. 

The  first  settlement  of  English-speaking  Catholics  beyond  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  was  not  located  in  the  north  but  in  the 
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south,  and  in  my  own  state  of  Kentucky  at  that.  It  endures 
to-day,  after  having  given  to  this  country  one  of  its  greatest  and 
most  scholarly  churchmen,  Bishop  Spalding.  (Applause.)  The 
children  of  the  pioneers  of  Kentucky,  almost  without  exception, 
learned  their  first  lessons  in  log  cabins  under  the  teachings  of 
that  strange  but  gifted  race  of  men,  the  wandering  Irish  school- 
masters, who  founded  the  old  field  schools  of  the  South  and  to 
whom  the  South  is  largely  indebted  for  the  seeds  of  its  culture. 

Irishmen  from  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land bore  the  brunt  of  the  western  campaigns  in  1812  against  the 
British.  Irishmen  from  Kentucky-  fell  thick  at  the  disastrous 
battles  of  the  Thames,  and  the  Raison,  and  their  Irish  bones 
to-day  rest  in  that  ground  sanctifying  it  and  making  of  it  an 
American  shrine  of  patriotism.  It  was  the  hand  of  a  Kentucky 
Irishman,  Colonel  Richard  Johnson,  afterwards  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  that  slew  the  great  Tecumseh.  A  good 
share  of  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  riflemen  who  at  New 
Orleans  stood  behind  Andy  Jackson's  cotton  bale  breastworks, 
mowing  down  Pakenham's  Penisular  Veterans  and  making  their 
red  coats  redder  still  with  the  life  blood  of  those  invaders,  were 
Irishmen,  real  Irishmen.  They  proved  their  Irish  lineage  by  the 
fact  that  they  fell  out  and  quarreled  with  Old  Hickory,  because 
he  denied  them  all  the  credit  for  winning  the  fight,  and  he  quar- 
reled back,  for  he  was  by  way  of  being  an  Irishman  himself. 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

It  was  a  Kentucky  Irishman,  Dr.  Ephraim  McDowell,  who 
performed  the  first  operation  for  ovariotomy — performed  it  on  a 
kitchen  table  with  a  mad  husband  standing  over  him  with  a  drawn 
revolver,  threatening  to  shoot  him  if  his  wife  died  under  the 
knife.  But  he  went  ahead  and  it  was  a  successful  operation,  and 
it  has  brought  relief  and  life  and  sanity  to  millions  of  women  all 
over  the  world.  It  was  a  Kentucky  Irishman  and  a  soldier,  Theo- 
dore O'Hara,  who  penned  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  lyric  poem, 
and  certainly  the  sweetest  tribute  to  the  brave  in  our  language, 
the  immortal  "Bivouac  of  the  Dead."  It  was  another  Ken- 
tucky Irishman,  the  saintly  poet-priest,  Father  Ryan,  whose 
hand  wrote  those  two  fondest  poems  in  memory  of  the  Lost  Cause, 
"The  Conquered  Banner"  and  "The  Sword  of  Robert  E.  Lee." 

In  the  Civil  War  it  was  a  Kentuckian  of  Scotch  and  Irish 
descent  who  led  the  North — Abraham  Lincoln — and  it  was 
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another  Kentuckian  of  mingled  Irish  and  Scotch  blood — Jefferson 
Davis — who  was  President  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  historian  Collins  said  the  five  greatest  lawyers  Kentucky 
ever  produced  were  Barry,  Rowan,  Haggin,  Breckenridge,  and 
Bledsoe — four  Irish  names  and  one  Indian  name — and  yet  these 
five  have  been  called  Anglo-Saxons,  too. 

What  is  true  of  Kentucky  is  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  true  of 
the  rest  of  the  South.  It  was  a  Virginian  Celt,  Patrick  Henry, 
who  sounded  the  first  keynote  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
who  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  by  his  words  paved  the  way  for  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  South  Carolina  Irishman, 
John  C.  Calhoun,  first  raised  the  slogan  of  Nullification,  and  it 
was  another  Irishman,  Andrew  Jackson  of  Tennessee,  who  swore 
by  the  Eternal  to  hang  him  higher  than  Haman  if  he  carried  out 
his  plan. 

To-night  you  have  heard  a  tribute,  and  a  deserved  one,  to  little 
Phil  Sheridan  of  the  North,  but  I  wTant  to  couple  his  name  with 
that  of  a  Southern  Irishman,  the  son  of  an  Irish  refugee,  Pat 
Cleburne  of  Arkansas,  one  of  the  most  gallant  leaders  that  the 
Civil  War  produced.  (Applause.)  Pat  Cleburne  died  on  one 
of  the  bloodiest  battlefields  of  Christendom  in  his  stocking  feet 
because  as  he  rode  into  battle  that  morning  he  saw  one  of  his 
Irish  boys  from  Little  Rock  tramping  barefooted  over  the  frozen 
furrows  of  a  wintry  cornfield  and  leaving  tracks  of  blood  behind 
him.  So  he  drew  off  his  boots  and  bade  the  soldier  put  them  on, 
and  fifteen  minutes  later  he  went  to  his  God  in  his  stocking  feet. 
Raleigh  laid  down  his  coat  before  Good  Queen  Bess,  and  has  been 
immortalized  for  his  chivalry,  but  I  think  a  more  courtly  deed  was 
that  of  the  gallant  Irishman,  Pat  Cleburne.  For  one  was  kow- 
towing before  royalty  and  the  other  had  in  his  heart  only  thought- 
fulness  and  humanity  for  the  common  man  afoot. 

Sam  Houston,  the  first  President  of  the  Lone  Star  State,  was  a 
Tennessee  Irishman,  Irish  through  and  through,  and  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  Southerner  also,  is  half  Irish. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
recent  years  was  a  Kentucky  Irishman,  John  M.  Harlan,  and 
to-day  two  of  the  men  who  sit  on  that  tribunal  are  Irishmen — 
White  of  Louisiana,  the  distinguished  and  honored  Chief  Justice, 
and  McReynolds  of  Tennessee. 

(Voice)    How  about  McKenna? 
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Mr.  Cobb:  He  is  not  a  Southerner,  I  regret  to  say.  I  sup- 
pose I  could  go  on  for  hours,  if  your  patience  held  out — and  my 
throat — telling  of  the  achievements  of  Irishmen,  and  of  the  im- 
perishable records  that  Irishmen  have  left  on  the  history  of  that 
part  of  the  Union  from  which  I  came,  but  to  call  the  roll  of  the 
great  men  who  have  done  great  things  and  won  achievement  and 
fame  south  of  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line  since  there  was  such  a 
line,  would  be  almost  like  running  through  the  parish  registers 
of  the  counties  of  Ireland,  both  north  and  south.  Indeed,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  not  altogether  topography  or  geography  or  climate 
that  has  made  the  South  what  it  is,  and  given  it  those  distin- 
guishing characteristics  which  adorn  it.  The  soft  speech  of  the 
Southerner;  his  warm  heart,  and  his  hot  head,  his  readiness  to 
begin  a  fight,  and  to  forgive  his  opponent  afterwards;  his  venera- 
tion for  women's  chastity  and  his  love  for  the  ideals  of  his  native 
land — all  these  are  heritages  of  his  Irish  ancestry,  transmitted  to 
him  through  two  generations.  The  North  has  put  her  heroes  on 
a  pension,  but  the  South  has  put  hers  on  a  pedestal.  There  is  not 
a  Southern  hamlet  of  any  size  to-day  that  has  not  reared  a  bronze 
or  marble  or  granite  monument  to  its  own  defenders  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  there  is  scarce  a  Southern  home  where  at  the  knees  of  the 
mother  the  children  are  not  taught  to  revere  the  memories  and 
remember  the  deeds  of  Lee  and  Jackson  and  Forrest,  the  Tennes- 
see Irishman,  and  Morgan,  the  Kentucky  Irishman,  and  Wash- 
ington, and  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee,  and  Francis  Marion,  the 
Swamp  Fox  of  the  Carolinas.  I  believe  as  firmly  as  I  believe 
anything  on  earth  that  for  that  veneration,  for  that  love  of 
heroism  and  for  that  joying  in  the  ideals  of  its  soil,  the  South  is 
indebted  mainly  to  the  Irish  blood  that  courses  through  the 
veins  of  its  sons  and  of  its  daughters. 

No,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  lost  Irish  tribes  of  the  South  are 
^not  lost;  they  are  not  lost  any  more  than  the  "wild  geese"  that 
flew  across  the  Channel  from  Ireland  were  lost.  They  are  not 
lost  any  more  than  the  McMahons  who  went  to  France,  or  the 
O'Donnells  who  went  to  Spain,  or  the  Simon  Bolivars  and  the 
O'Higgins  who  went  to  South  America,  or  the  O'Farrells  and  the 
O'Briens  who  went  to  Cuba.  For  their  Irish  blood  is  of  the 
strain  that  cannot  be  extinguished  and  it  lives  today,  thank  God, 
in  the  attributes  and  the  habits  of  and  the  customs  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Southern  people.    Most  of  all  it  lives  in  one  of  their 
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common  characteristics,  which,  I  think,  in  conclusion,  may  possi- 
bly be  best  suggested  by  the  telling  of  a  story  that  I  heard  some 
time  ago,  of  an  Irishman  in  Mobile.  As  the  story  goes,  this 
Irishman  on  Sunday  heard  a  clergyman  preach  on  the  Judgment 
Day.  The  priest  told  of  the  hour  when  the  trumpet  shall  blow 
and  all  peoples  of  all  climes  and  all  ages  shall  be  gathered  before 
the  seat  of  God  to  be  judged  according  to  their  deeds  done  in  the 
flesh.  i\fter  the  sermon  he  sought  out  the  pastor  and  he  said, 
"  Father,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  touching  on  what  you 
preached  about  to-day.  Do  you  really  think  that  on  the  Judg- 
ment Day  everybody  will  be  there?" 

The  priest  said:  "That  is  my  understanding." 

"Will  Cain  and  Abel  be  there?" 

"Undoubtedly." 

"And  David  and  Goliath — will  they  both  be  there?" 
"That  is  my  information  and  belief." 
"And  Brian  Boru  and  Oliver  Cromwell  will  be  there?" 
"Assuredly  they  will  be  present." 
"And  the  A.  O.'  H.'s  and  A.  P.  A.'s?" 
"I  am  quite  positive  they  will  all  be  there  together." 
"Father,"  said  the  parishioner,  "there'll  be  damn  little  judgin' 
done  the  first  day!" 
(Applause  and  laughter.) 

Mr.  Clarke:  Now,  we  must  come  down  a  peg  from  the 
charm  and  glow  and  humor  and  solemnity  and  pathos  of  our  dear 
fellow  Irishman,  Mr.  Irvin  S.  Cobb.  Confucius,  the  great 
Chinese  sage,  said  that  learning  without  thought  is  labor  lost, 
and  thought  without  learning  is  perilous.  We  have  with  us  to- 
night a  gentleman  who  is  not  merely  learned  but  thoughtful  and 
has  the  further  virtue  of  displaying  the  results  of  his  learning  and 
his  thought  in  language  and  in  sentiment  that  enthralls  his 
listeners.  It  happened  a  year  ago  in  this  room  that  we  were 
having  some  telephone  messages  and  those  of  you  who  remember 
that  occasion  will  testify  to  the  wonderful  scientific  results  ob- 
tained when  your  toastmaster  conversed  with  the  President  of 
the  Chapter  in  San  Francisco.  It  was,  as  far  as  that  went,  a 
very  surprising  and  delightful  performance,  but  we  must  admit 
that  the  preliminaries  and  the  commitments  that  went  with  it 
were  stretched  out  a  little  beyond  the  point  of  endurance  and 
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that  consequently,  when,  with  everybody  fatigued,  everybody 
anxious  to  get  home,  it  came  to  Professor  Arthur  F.  J.  Remy  of 
Columbia  University  to  enlighten  us  with  some  very  delightful 
philological  studies  of  his  in  the  old  Gaelic,  the  Society  was  speech- 
less. Nobody  wondered  at  it.  We  have  asked  him  to  come  with 
us  to-night,  to  accept  our  humble  apology  for  the  unfortunate 
prolongation,  against  all  our  wishes,  of  the  telephone  people's 
exhibition,  and  to  invite  Professor  Remy  once  more  to  delight  us 
with  his  researches  in  ancient  Gaelic  (applause) . 

Professor  Remy:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
I  have  been  taken  completely  by  surprise  because  I  thought  if 
any  apologizing  would  have  to  be  done  it  would  not  be  done  to 
me  but  rather  by  me.  because,  in  the  first  place,  I  have  been 
delegated  to  speak  on  a  subject  which  is  not  quite  so  extensive 
as  you  are  made  to  believe  by  your  President.  It  is  not  a  re- 
search in  old  Gaelic  studies,  at  least  not  in  philology.  I  hardly 
dare  to  inflict  that  on  my  classes  at  the  university-  but  it  is.  never- 
theless, a  rather  serious  resume  of  the  subject  and  I  am  afraid  of 
delivering  it  on  an  occasion  like  this  after  a  dinner  and  after  such 
beautiful  oratory  with  so  much  wit  and  so  much  humor  as  we 
have  just  now  been  listening  to.  For  a  moment  I  was  tempted  to 
follow  the  advice  of  one  of  the  ladies  present,  a  most  handsome 
and  brilliant  lady;  I  will  not  mention  her  name,  as  there  are  many 
here  who  will  answer  the  description.  This  lady  suggested  to  me 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  last  year  when  I  came  to  the  Society' 
I  was  completely  unattached  and  I  had  more  liberty  and  now  I 
have  less  liberty, — and  it  was  a  surprise  to  some  to  learn  that  I 
am  still  allowed  to  be  out,  occasionally,  for  instance,  to-night, 
because  it  happens  to  be  an  Irish  society  I  am  with — she  sug- 
gested I  should  talk  on  matrimony.  I  said,  as  my  experience  in 
matrimony  was  rather  recent  and  therefore  still  largely  theoreti- 
cal, my  talk  would  be  hampered  for  want  of  facts  and  therefore 
my  style  would  certainly  be  made  to  suffer,  and  I  did  not  like 
to  add  another  chapter  to  the  war.  and  besides  I  know  it  is  ex- 
pected that  a  Columbia  professor  know  something.  Of  course, 
not  all  professors  answer  that  description,  but  nevertheless  they 
have  a  great  reputation.  I  know  that  some  years  ago  I  was 
visiting  one  of  my  colleagues  in  a  little  country  town  and  I  was 
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sitting  on  the  piazza  of  his  delightful  little  home  when  during  a 
lull  in  the  conversation  I  overheard  a  conversation  around  the 
corner  between  his  little  six-year-old  and  another  six-year-old. 
One  said  "  It  is  so,"  and  the  other  said  "No  'taint,"  and  the  other 
said  "Oh,  but  it  is  so,"  and  the  other  said,  "How  do  you  know  it 
is?"  and  the  other  said,  "My  papa  said  so,  he  is  a  professor,  he 
knows  everything,"  and  thereupon  I  looked  at  my  colleague  and 
my  colleague  looked  at  me  but  we  had  nothing  to  say. 

The  subject  I  have  chosen  is  "Irish  Contributions  to  the 
Literature  of  Vision."  It  is  a  specification  of  the  subject  which 
I  chose  for  my  address  when  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  this 
Society  for  the  first  time,  and  when  I  point  out  what — according 
to  the  researches  of  scholars — what  this  has  contributed  to  the 
literature  of  Europe,  you  will  understand  why  I  have  chosen  as 
a  particular  chapter  the  Irish  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
vision.  I  have  selected  the  portion  of  this  vast  theme  embracing 
the  period  from  pre-Christian  ages  to  the  time  of  the  great 
Florentine.  We  have  a  long  series  of  these  visions  in  which  the 
human  imagination  attempts  to  see  beyond  the  veil  and  to  fathom 
the  mysteries  of  eternity.  And  nowhere  did  such  literature 
flourish  more  brilliantly  than  in  Ireland.  This  I  intend  to  make 
clear. 

Among  every  people  from  the  remotest  time  we  have  legends 
telling  of  the  visit  of  a  mortal  to  the  realm  of  shades,  the  other 
world.  It  is  the  supreme  test  of  courage,  for  the  journey  so 
bristles  with  difficulties  and  horrors,  that  only  a  fearless  hero  can 
accomplish  it.  Every  favorite  national  hero  is  credited  with  the 
exploit, — the  Babylonian  Gisdenbar,  the  Greek  Hercules,  the 
Roman  Aeneas  undergo  the  ordeal.  But  their  visits  are  devoid 
of  ethical  significance.  Not  so  with  the  journeys  attributed  to 
later  Eastern  saints  and  sages.  Among  deeply  religious  races, 
such  as  those  of  the  Orient,  with  an  elaborate  eschatology  and 
belief  in  a  future  life,  these  visits  became  visions  in  which  the 
transported  seer  views  the  joys  and  horrors  of  the  life  beyond 
the  grave.  Such  is  the  vision  of  the  Parsee  Saint,  Arda  Viraf, 
and  such  are  the  numerous  apocalypses  current  since  early 
Christian  times  and  attributed  to  various  prophets  and  saints  such 
as  Enoch,  Peter,  Paul  and  others. 

In  these  early  visions  it  is  to  be  noticed,  hell  looms  larger  than 
heaven;  sensationalism  is  not  a  modern  invention.    Crude  hor- 
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rors  proved  more  exciting  than  calm  celestial  joys.  Morbid 
though  it  was,  this  type  of  literature  made  a  strong  appeal  to  an 
age  when  religious  fervor  often  took  on  a  tinge  of  fanaticism, 
and  when  the  fear  of  the  devil  was  omnipresent.  Certain  it  is 
that  such  visions  were  numerous  in  the  early  middle  ages  but  it 
is  equally  certain  that  few  of  them  attained  literary  fame  or  im- 
portance. Previous  to  the  "Divina  Commedia"  of  Dante  we 
have  but  very  few  visions  of  literary  value,  and  these  few  either 
arose  in  Ireland  or  can  be  traced  to  Irish  sources.  Only  the 
Irish  branch  of  this  literature  developed  in  a  way  that  made  it  of 
international  importance. 

There  were  good  reasons  why  this  should  be  so.  The  vision 
flourished  particularly  in  the  Eastern  Church  and  Ireland  had 
exceptional  facilities  for  contact  with  this  church  because  from 
earliest  times  a  lively  intercourse  was  maintained  with  the  East 
by  way  of  Marseilles. 

But  long  before  the  advent  of  Christianity  the  Celtic  imagina- 
tion had  been  busy  with  the  Otherworld.  To  be  sure  the  belief 
in  an  earthly  paradise  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Celt.  In  some  form 
or  another,  as  Eden,  Elysium  or  the  Fortunate  Isles,  it  existed 
among  other  peoples  as  well.  But  nowhere  did  this  Otherworld 
assume  such  glowing  color  and  alluring  charm,  nowhere  was  it 
so  vividly  conceived  in  every  detail  as  among  the  Celts.  The 
very  names  given  to  this  fancied  abode  are  proof  of  this;  Magh 
Mell  (Honey  plain),  Tiran-og  (Land  of  youth),  Tir  Tairngiri 
(Land  of  promise),  Magh  Argatnel  (Silver  cloud  plain)  and  others. 
It  was  conceived  as  a  place  of  highest  bliss,  a  land  of  perpetual 
youth  abounding  in  fairy  palaces  of  crystal,  where  sweet  music 
delighted  the  senses.  Nor  was  the  eternal  feminine  lacking. 
A  woman  tempts  Connla,  the  Fair,  to  follow  her  to  this  happy 
land  of  youth,  a  land  where  there  are  none  but  maidens  and 
beautiful  women,  and  no  wonder  the  prince  succumbs.  He 
leaps  into  "the  well-balanced,  gleaming  skiff"  and  is  borne  away 
no  one  knows  whither. 

Coarser  pleasures  are  also  at  hand  in  the  Celtic  paradise  which 
also  was  to  accommodate  prosaic  mortals.  There  was  the  roast 
pig  ever  ready  and  never  failing,  the  magic  cauldron  never  empty, 
and,  last  but  not  least,  a  chance  to  scrap.  Just  like  the  Valhalla 
of  the  Viking  the  paradise  of  the  Celt  was  not  complete  without 
fighting. 
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The  story  of  Connla  affords  an  instance  of  the  story7  type  called 
Echtra,  the  luring  of  a  mortal  to  fairyland,  a  type  surviving  in 
Ireland  as  the  legend  of  the  fairy  lover.  The  most  famous  ex- 
ample of  such  a  story  is  that  of  Tannhauser  in  the  Mountain  of 
Vernes,  immortalized  by  Wagner.  Its  kernel  in  all  probability 
is  such  a  Celtic  fairy-tale. 

When  the  journey  to  the  Otherworld  is  made  by  a  boat  we  get 
an  instance  of  the  type  called  imram  (a  moving  boat),  or  voyage. 
Connla's  story  is  really  an  imram, — but  the  most  characteristic 
imram  dating  from  pagan  time  is  the  Voyage  of  Bran,  in  which 
the  finest  description  of  the  Celtic  Otherworld  is  given.  Then 
Christian  influence  transforms  the  imram  into  a  guest  of  the 
earthly  paradise,  and  introduces  the  element  of  vision.  A 
religious  purpose  underlies  the  voyage;  it  is  no  longer  a  haphaz- 
ard plunge  into  unknown  regions  of  bliss.  Thus  Maelduin  un- 
dertakes the  voyage  to  expiate  a  crime.  In  typical  fashion  he  is 
driven  from  his  course  by  a  tempest  and  lets  the  boat  drift  whither 
it  may  please  God  to  bring  him,  precisely  as  is  the  case  with  his 
more  famous  successor,  St.  Brendan,  the  most  famous  voyager  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  a  veritable  mediaeval  Ulysses.  In  the  St. 
Brendan  legend  the  imram  is  completely  Christianized,  the 
quest  is  not  for  a  mythological  Happy  Land  but  for  the  Christian 
paradise,  the  Terra  Repromissionis  (Land  of  promise).  And 
this  voyage  is  ascribed  to  a  real  historic  personage,  an  Irish  saint 
of  the  sixth  century.  Long  and  arduous  is  his  quest,  seven  vears 
he  drifts  on  the  boundless  ocean  before  he  sees  the  promised  land. 

No  longer  do  we  have  a  magic  boat  to  transport  the  voyager, 
but  a  real  corade, — and  the  quest  is  not  in  the  dim  nowhere, 
but  to  the  West,  over  the  Atlantic.    As  to  the  Egyptian  or 

rrian  anchorite  the  desert  was  his  place  of  refuge  from  the 
world,  so  the  Irish  monk  fled  to  the  illimitable  ocean  with  its 
rocks  and  islands.  The  Land  of  Promise  is  no  longer  a  single 
place, — it  has  become  the  ocean  with  its  countless  isles,  and  each 
isle  has  its  marvels  and  mysteries.  Truly  a  wonderland  is  un- 
folded before  our  gaze.  There  are  marvels  to  rival  the  famous 
Thousand  and  One  Nights.  Maelduin  meets  a  maid  who  serves 
food  that  assumes  any  taste  desired,  he  sees  a  fair  land  sub- 
merged beneath  the  water,  an  island  supported  on  a  pedestal 
above  the  sea,  a  river  of  fire,  and  most  wonderful  of  all,  but 
especially  Irish,  a  stream  like  rainbow  arching  over  an  island 
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with  salmon  falling  out  of  the  water.  He  also  meets  with  a  her- 
mit on  an  island,  who  is  fed  by  a  fountain  which  runs  water  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  milk  on  Sundays,  but  on  high  festival 
days  with  ale  or  wine.  St.  Brendan  and  his  men  celebrated 
Easter  on  an  island.  When  they  kindle  a  fire  to  cook  their  food 
the  island  moves  and  plunges  into  the  sea, — barely  do  they  save 
themselves.  What  they  took  to  be  an  island  was  a  huge  whale, 
the  Iasconius.  This  episode  is  familiar  from  the  story  of  Sin- 
bad  the  sailor.  Did  it  come  to  the  Irish  from  the  Arabs?  The 
legend  of  Brendan  was  a  great  literary  success.  We  have 
numerous  versions  in  Latin,  French,  German,  English  and  Flem- 
ish. i\ltogether  unique  is  a  German  version  attested  for  the 
twelfth  century.  St.  Brendan  has  read  of  God's  marvels  but  is 
incredulous  and  in  anger  burns  the  book.  As  a  punishment  he  is 
commanded  to  go  and  see  that  he  may  believe.  In  the  Wart- 
burg-contest  Wolfram  appeals  to  St.  Brendan  as  his  authority 
for  the  story  of  Lohengrin  that  he  is  about  to  relate.  It  is  an 
unsolved  question  how  this  form  of  the  legend  reached  Germany. 

Since  the  fourteenth  century  attempts  were  made  to  locate  St. 
Brendan's  island.  Behaim,  the  German  geographer,  locates  it 
west  of  Ireland.  This  was  in  1492  just  before  America  was  dis- 
covered. Then  geographers  look  for  it  further  south,  try  to 
identify  it  with  the  Canary  Isles  or  Madeira.  That  is  where 
Columbus  looked  for  it.  In  1526  ships  were  sent  out  to  search 
for  it.  As  late  as  1721  the  governor  of  the  Canaries  renewed  the 
attempt  and  the  belief  lasted  into  the  nineteenth  century. 

A  recent  theory  looks  on  Brendan's  voyage  as  not  altogether 
mythical  but  reflects  real  historic  travels.  It  is  regarded  as 
quite  possible  that  the  Irish  reached  America  before  the  North- 
men. The  Norse  Saga  of  Eirik  the  Red  seems  to  confirm  this 
view.  Thorfinn  hears  of  a  land  where  people  wear  white  gar- 
ments and  yell  loudly,  this  he  believes  must  be  Huitramanna  land 
(White  man's  land)  or  Irland  ek  mikla  (Great  Ireland).  So  the 
Celt  may  have  preceded  Columbus  even  on  this  side  of  the 
water — another  proof  of  his  ubiquitous  habits. 

The  ancient  Irish  conception  was  of  a  happy  land  where  all  was 
joy.  Gloomy  features,  like  the  Scathach  traversed  by  Cuchullin, 
are  only  incidental.  The  ancient  Celt,  like  his  modern  descend- 
ant, was  decidedly  an  optimist.  A  gloomy  Tartarus  was  not  in 
his  Otherworld. 
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Here  Christianity  introduces  a  change.  A  note  of  gloom  and 
horror  creeps  in.  Maelduin  finds  not  only  an  "  Isle  of  Laughter" 
but  also  one  of  weeping,  the  inhabitants  of  which  wear  black 
garments  and  "cease  not  from  wailing  and  weeping  incessantly." 

The  vision  of  the  paradise  is  not  the  main  theme  of  the  voyages 
of  Maelduin  or  Brendan.  But  the  last  stage  in  the  Irish  develop- 
ment of  Vision  literature  is  reached  when  the  imram  or  voyage  be- 
comes of  minor  importance  and  the  stress  falls  on  the  vision  of  this 
paradise  or  its  opposite.  The  imram  becomes  the  Fis,  a  vision 
like  the  purely  Christian  visions  of  earlier  ages.  These  Irish 
visions  are  remarkable  for  their  vividness  of  detail.  Their 
authors  are  the  real  precursors  of  Dante. 

The  finest  is,  no  doubt,  the  Fis  Adamnan,  the  vision  of  Adam- 
nan,  the  Saintly  abbot  of  Iona  in  the  eighth  century,  who  guided 
by  the  Angel  of  Fellowship,  as  Dante  was  guided  by  Virgil,  makes 
his  slow  ascent  to  heaven  until  he  reaches  the  holy  city  "with 
seven  walls  of  glass  of  divers  colors  and  each  wall  loftier  than 
the  other,"  wherein  dwell  saints  and  pious  pilgrims.  Like  Dante's 
poem  this  vision  distinguishes  itself  by  its  spirit  of  charity  towards 
the  condemned,  so  wholly  unlike  the  later  visions  which  revel  in 
tortures  inflicted  on  the  denizens  of  hell. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  Fis  Adamnan  never  became  known 
outside  of  Ireland.  Two  later  works,  both  inferior,  did  attain 
international  fame,  the  Vision  of  Tundale  and  St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory! 

The  Vision  of  Tundale  is  undoubtedly  an  Irish  work  but  it  was 
written  in  Germany,  in  Regensburg  by  an  Irish  monk  Marcus 
who  claims  to  have  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  Tundale  himself  and 
who  translated  it  de  barbarico  in  latinum  (from  Irish  into  Latin). 
Tundale  (or  Tnugdale)  was  a  Knight  from  Cashel  who  lived  a  very 
gay,  worldly  life  until  he  falls  sick  and  is  in  a  swoon  for  three 
days,  during  which  his  soul  is  carried  through  heaven  and  hell. 
When  he  revives  he  is  a  changed  man.  No  wonder  when  we  read 
his  story  what  he  sees  in  hell,  for  which,  judging  from  his  life, 
he  was  making  at  top-speed.  When  he  died,  his  soul  flitted  to 
and  fro  weeping;  demons  taunt  him.  His  guardian  angel  in  guise 
of  a  star  comes  to  his  rescue  and  conducts  him  through  the  sad 
abode  where  he  sees  the  tortures  of  the  damned.  There  is  a 
choice  assortment  of  these  terrors,  for  example,  a  mountain  half 
covered  with  snow  and  half  on  fire  with  demons  incessantly  driving 
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the  damned  souls  back  and  forth  from  heat  to  cold,  and  justly  so, 
for  these  are  the  souls  of  traitors  and  liars.  Again  he  sees  a 
narrow  bridge  over  an  awful  glen  full  of  darkness  and  foul  vapor. 
Over  it  the  proud  must  pass  and  headlong  they  plunge  into  the 
gruesome  pit.  Other  souls  are  driven  into  the  widegaping  jaws 
of  a  flaming-eyed  monster  which  grinds  them  to  pieces.  No 
wonder  when  Tundale  revived  he  took  the  pledge  and  reformed. 

The  vision  proved  popular,  as  is  attested  by'  three  German 
texts,  as  well  as  versions  in  French.  The  Irish  version  is  late 
and  unoriginal. 

St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  is  well  known — Northeastern  Ireland 
in  the  southern  part  of  Donegal,  in  the  wild  lake  of  Lough  Derg. 
In  this  lake  is  an  island  with  a  grotto  which  was  supposed  to  be 
an  entrance  to  the  Otherworld.  Tradition  has  connected  this 
sanctuary  with  St.  Patrick  and  history  has  not  discredited  tradi- 
tion. As  is  well  known,  even  to-day  the  sanctuary  is  in  repute 
as  a  place  of  a  pilgrimage.  Its  fame  became  European  after  the 
twelfth  century  when  a  Northumbrian  Knight,  Owen,  visited  it 
and  an  account  of  his  experiences  was  written  by  Henry  of  Sal- 
trey.  During  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
numerous  accounts  of  pilgrimages  to  the  sanctuary  are  recorded. 
Such  a  vision  found  its  way  in  that  monumental  record  of  mediae- 
val legend,  the  Legenda  Aurea  (Golden  Legend)  of  the  Genoese 
bishop  Jacopo  de  Voragine  (died  1298). 

No  less  than  six  metrical  French  versions  of  Owen's  vision  are 
known,  the  best  known  being  the  Espurgatoire  Saint  Patriz 
of  Marie  de  France,  from  the  twelfth  century.  In  modern  times 
the  legend  was  dramatized  by  the  great  Spanish  poet  Calderon 
in  his  Purgatorio  de  San  Patricio. 

The  literature  of  vision  had  flourished  exceedingly  in  Irish 
soil  but  it  had  no  further  development  in  Ireland  itself.  On  the 
continent,  however,  the  influence  continued,  and  culminated  in 
the  immortal  "Divina  Commedia"  of  Dante  Alighieri.  This 
type  of  literature  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  a  people  like  the 
Irish,  endowed  with  a  glowing  imagination  that  could  create  the 
happy  Otherworld  and  with  a  religious  fervor  that  was  to  trans- 
form the  pagan  idea  into  a  Christian  vision.  True,  none  of  the 
Irish  visions  can  vie  in  greatness  or  in  fame  with  Dante's  immortal 
poem,  but  in  the  long  series  of  visions  from  the  early  Christian 
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ages  to  the  masterpiece  of  the  great  Florentine,  the  Irish  contribu- 
tions form  an  important  link. 

Mr.  Clarke:  We  thank  the  professor  heartily  for  his  enter- 
taining picture  of  hell  and  for  his  quaint  description  of  heaven 
and  we  hope  in  the  very  near  future  he  will  be  able  to  entertain 
us  again  with  the  wonderful  results  of  his  learning. 

We  have  one  more  speaker  with  us  to-night  who  will  be  found 
to  be  profoundly  illuminating  on  a  much  disputed  point  in  his- 
tory, namely,  the  proportion  of  Irish  soldiers  in  the  army  of  the 
Revolution.  This  subject  is  handled  by  a  man  with  every  claim 
to  your  consideration.  He  is  not  a  man  who  starts  off  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  takes  counsel  of  his  prejudices  and  makes  a  deci- 
sion accordingly.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  born  historian.  Among  his 
recent  discoveries  which  I  think  will  always  stand  to  keep  his 
name  green  among  us,  was  his  discovery  of  the  great  Hercules 
Mulligan.  The  laborers  of  the  historic  ground  work  of  the  revo- 
lutionary period  brought  no  record  of  the  real  Hercules  Mulligan 
until  our  friend  O'Brien  disentombed  it.  That  is  a  feat  worthy 
of  his  steel,  and  now  I  ask  you  to  listen  to  him  while  he  tells  his 
story  of  this  finding. 

Mr.  O'Brien:  Mr.  Toaslmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
I  shall  not  inflict  a  speech  on  you  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night, 
nor  shall  I  speak  at  any  length  upon  the  subject  that  has  been 
assigned  to  me,  however  interesting  it  is  to  you  and  to  me,  but  I 
shall  present  to  you  as  concisely  as  possible  an  explanation  of  a 
very  interesting  and  important  single  feature  of  the  subject, 
namely  the  proportion  of  Irish  soldiers  in  the  Continental  army. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  you  have  heard  from  time 
to  time,  especially  on  festive  occasion  like  this,  references  to  a 
certain  statement  supposed  to  have  been  made  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary W7ar  by  a  man  named  Joseph  Galloway.  No  one, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find,  has  put  his  hand  upon  that 
original  statement,  as  to  "one-half  of  Washington's  army  "  being 
Irish.  For  years  past  it  has  been  going  the  rounds  with  several 
variations;  it  has  been  quoted  and  misquoted  by  orators  and 
historical  writers,  but  no  one  has  given  us  the  correct  story.  A 
great  deal  of  doubt  has  been  cast  upon  it.  Some  historians  have 
ridiculed  it;  others  have  ignored  it  altogether,  while  at  the  same 
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time  they  quoted  freely  from  Galloway's  testimony  in  support  of 
other  historical  facts,  and  a  reputable  historian  said  to  me  on 
one  occasion  that  I  should  advise  the  American  Irish  Historical 
Society  not  to  make  use  of  this  alleged  testimony,  which,  he 
said,  "cannot  stand  the  light  of  investigation."  I  have  been 
rather  skeptical  of  its  importance  myself,  yet,  when  searching 
for  other  data  relating  to  the  early  Irish  in  America,  I  have 
always  been  on  the  lookout  for  any  evidence  that  would  support 
Galloway's  testimony  as  to  the  proportion  of  Irish  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary army. 

A  little  while  ago  I  discovered  at  the  Library  of  Congress  a 
copy  of  the  Royal  Gazette,  the  organ  of  the  British  Government 
wherein  all  proclamations  and  official  announcements  were 
made  to  the  people  during  the  Revolutionary  period.  It  was 
published  by  James  Rivington,  "printer  to  His  Most  Excellent 
Majesty  the  King."  In  several  issues  of  the  Gazette  between 
August  and  November,  1779,  "the  examination  of  Joseph 
Galloway"  was  printed  and  in  the  issue  of  the  Gazette  of  October 
27»  I779>  appeared  the  statement  as  to  the  racial  composition 
of  the  Continental  army.  This  was  the  very  first  appearance 
of  this  testimony  either  in  England  or  America,  and  although 
there  also  exists  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  published 
at  London  in  1779,  it  is  known  that  this  pamphlet  was  not 
brought  out  until  some  time  in  1780. 

In  1779,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  in  England 
over  the  conduct  of  the  war  on  the  part  of  Sir  William  Howe,  an 
so  severely  was  he  criticised  in  Parliament  that  the  Government 
decided  to  appoint  a  joint  committee  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
to  investigate  the  matter.  For  that  purpose,  they  summoned 
home  to  England  General  Howe,  Generals  Cornwallis,  Robertson 
and  Burgoyne  and  other  military  officers.  A  number  of  civilian 
Tories  were  also  examined  before  the  committee,  among  them 
Joseph  Galloway,  formerly  Speaker  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly 
and  one  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  of  the  day  in  the  American 
Colonies.  I  show  you  here  a  photograph  of  the  Royal  Gazette 
of  October  27,  1779,  containing  that  part  of  Galloway's  testimony 
relating  to  the  proportion  of  Irishmen  in  the  American  army. 
This  is  a  reproduction  of  the  first  printing  of  Galloway's  state- 
ment. I  shall  simply  read  one  of  the  questions  put  to  Galloway 
by  Lord  George  Germain,  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  He 
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said:  "That  part  of  the  rebel  army  that  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
the  Congress,  were  they  chiefly  composed  of  natives  of  America 
or  were  the  greater  part  of  them  English,  Scotch  and  Irish?" 
Galloway's  answer  was:  "The  names  and  places  of  their  nativity 
having  been  taken  down,  I  can  answer  the  question  with  precision. 
There  were  scarcely  one-fourth  natives  of  America,  about  one- 
half  Irish  and  the  other  fourth  were  English  and  Scotch." 

A  little  later,  Galloway  said  that  his  knowledge  of  "the  rebel 
army  in  general"  was  obtained  "from  the  number  of  deserters 
that  came  in."  Here  he  was  referring  to  the  time  that  the  ragged 
remnants  of  the  patriot  army  were  encamped  at  Valley  Forge 
during  the  terrible  winter  of  1777.  The  City  of  Philadelphia 
was  then  in  possession  of  the  British  and  to  this  inviting  haven 
many  of  the  starving  American  soldiers  went  in  the  guise  of 
"deserters."  But,  long  before  the  summer  days  of  1778  had 
come,  a  renewed  hope  had  sprung  up  in  their  breasts  and  when 
Washington  reorganized  his  shattered  forces  he  received  into  the 
ranks  large  numbers  of  those  very  men  who  had  been  recorded 
as  "deserters."  Some  Irish  historical  writers  refrain  from  men- 
tioning this  part  of  Galloway's  testimony,  in  the  belief,  I  suppose, 
that  it  reflects  on  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish  soldiers.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  is  an  entirely  erroneous  assumption.  While 
there  were  actual  deserters  from  the  American  army,  yet  the  word 
"deserter,"  as  then  used,  must  not  always  be  taken  literally, 
for  it  had  not  then  the  same  meaning  that  it  has  now.  Fre- 
quently, when  there  was  a  lull  in  the  fighting,  men  left  the  ranks 
without  asking  permission,  to  return  home  to  till  the  fields,  or 
harvest  the  crops,  or  perhaps  to  attend  to  sickness  in  the  family, 
or  repair  the  damage  to  their  homes  caused  by  the  marauding 
Indians  or  Tories.  As  a  rule,  these  men  were  put  down  as 
"deserters,"  yet  it  is  known  that  the  large  majority  of  them 
returned,  although  not  always  to  the  same  company  or  regiment. 
And,  indeed,  I  find  many  examples  of  them  among  the  killed  or 
wounded  of  the  American  army  long  after  they  were  originally 
recorded  as  "deserters."  The  official  publication  entitled  "New 
Vork  in  the  Revolution"  gives  a  very  clear  account  of  this  and 
shows  that  in  comparatively  few  cases  the  term  "deserter," 
entered  opposite  a  soldier's  name  on  the  muster  rolls,  reflected 
on  his  patriotism  or  his  loyalty. 
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One  of  the  witnesses  called  before  the  Parliamentary  commit- 
tee was  Major  General  James  Robertson,  who  testified  he  had 
been  in  America  for  twenty-four  years  and  had  been  all  over  the 
colonies;  therefore,  he  was  a  competent  witness.  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  personnel  of  the  American  army  and  he 
testified  at  the  inquiry  practically  the  same  as  did  Galloway. 
His  testimony  was  not  printed  in  the  Royal  Gazette,  but  I  found 
in  the  Reserve  Room  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  an  official 
publication  of  the  English  government,  entitled  "A  view  of  the 
Evidence  Relative  to  the  Conduct  of  the  American  War  under 
Sir  William  Howe,  Lord  Viscount  Howe,  and  General  Burgoyne 
as  given  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  last 
Session  of  Parliament,"  published  at  London  in  1779.  Here  is  a 
photograph  of  the  original  document,  and  the  American  Irish 
Historical  Society  is  going  to  have  a  number  of  copies  of  this  as 
well  as  of  the  Royal  Gazette  printed,  and  a  copy  of  each  will  appear 
in  the  Society's  Quarterly.  One  of  the  questions  put  to  General 
Robertson  by  Edmund  Burke,  a  member  of  the  committee,  was 
as  follows:  "  What  was  the  racial  composition  of  the  rebel  army?" 
Robertson  answered:  "I  remember  General  Lee  telling  me  he 
believed  one-half  the  rebel  army  was  from  Ireland." 

Of  course,  we  have  heard  these  statements  before.  The  only 
significance  of  this  is,  and  the  only  reason  I  have  introduced  it  is 
because  some  historians  have  said  that  these  statements  were 
never  made,  and  they  have  always  said  we  "  cannot  point  to  the 
evidence";  but,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  they  will  have  to  take  all 
of  that  back,  for  here  is  the  original  evidence  as  printed  in  these 
documents  for  the  British  Government.  I  have  been  trying  to 
prove  what  percentage  of  the  Revolutionary  army  was  Irish, 
and  for  a  long  time  I  have  been  examining  the  muster  rolls  of 
the  Revolutionary  army.  I  have  taken  the  total  number  of 
every7  company  in  every  regiment  and  then  I  have  taken  the  total 
number  of  soldiers  who  said  when  they  enlisted  that  they  were 
born  in  Ireland,  and  to  that  I  have  added  those  names  which  are 
unmistakably  Irish  but  where  the  places  of  nativity  were  not 
given  in  the  record,  and  the  result  of  my  computation  is  that 
thirty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  so-called  "rebel"  army  was  Irish. 
I  did  not  include  in  that  computation  such  names  as  Black, 
White,  Brown  or  Gray;  or  such  names  as  Butler,  Carpenter, 
Mountain  or  Taylor;  or  such  names  as  Vail,  River,  Stone  or 
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Wood,  or  any  similar  names,  although  many  of  them  are  known 
to  have  been  Irish ;  we  all  know  this,  because  we  have  been  told 
by  the  most  competent  antiquarians  and  scholars  that  there  are 
numerous  families  among  the  Irish  who  bear  such  names  and 
who  are  just  as  Irish  in  blood,  origin  and  ideals  as  those  bearing 
the  old  clan  names  beginning  with  the  historic  prefix  "Mac"  or 
"O."  So,  therefore,  this  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the 
difference  of  12  per  cent,  between  my  computation  and  the  esti- 
mates of  Galloway  and  Lee.  I  find  these  Irish  names  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country7.  Just  to  quote  you  one  or  two  examples. 
I  have  examined  the  archives  of  Man-land;  there  are  about 
forty  large  volumes  and  if  anybody  here  is  interested  further  in 
the  subject  and  wants  to  verify,  what  I  say,  let  him  go  to  the 
Reserve  Room  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  and  take  down 
volume  18,  Archives  of  Maryland,  which  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  a  tabulation  of  the  soldiers.  You  will  find  there  4.633  names, 
Irish  names,  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  from  the  one  province  of 
Maryland.  And  if  you  will  go  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  annual 
reports  of  the  State  Library  Board  of  Virginia  you  will  find  3,174 
Irish  names  among  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  of  the  cavalier 
state  of  Virginia.  Turn  to  New  York  and  you  will  find  2,083 
Irish  names  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  Massa- 
chusetts has  approximately  2,000  such  names;  and  while  Mr. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  tells  us  that  the  state  or  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  "more  English  than  any  English  Shire,"  thereby 
implying  that  no  Irish  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and 
that  if  any  Irish  did  join  the  "rebel"  forces  they  were  of  no 
account,  yet  I  find  upwards  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  soldiers 
on  the  muster  rolls  of  the  New  England  states  were  Irish  and 
there  is  not  one  person  of  the  name  of  Lodge,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Lodges  were  numerous  in  Massachusetts,  and,  of 
course,  the  assumption  is  they  were  on  the  side  of  the  Tories. 
I  said  these  Irish  soldiers  came  from  all  parts.  I  find  their 
names  among  those  of  almost  every  contingent  that  came  from 
every  section  of  the  colonies;  from  the  woods  of  Maine;  from 
the  granite  hills  of  New  Hampshire;  down  the  Green  Mountain 
slopes  of  Vermont,  those  Irish  soldiers  flocked  to  the  standard  of 
Washington.  Even  "little  Rhody"  furnished  a  large  quota  of 
Irish  soldiers  to  the  "rebel"  forces,  and  strange  to  say"Connecticut 
of  the  Blue  Laws."    And  the  old  Dutch  states  of  New  York 
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and  New  Jersey,  among  their  many  detachments  you  will 
find  on  the  muster  rolls  many  "Dutchmen"  bearing  such 
euphonious  names  as  Kelly,  Burke   and  Shea!    And  from 
the  valleys  of  Virginia,   from  the  mountains  of   the  Car- 
olinas  they  came,   away  out  on  the  frontiers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland,  and  from  away  down  in  Georgia,  Irish 
soldiers,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  Revolution,  answered  the 
clarion  call  of  patriotism  and  came  to  fight,  as  Irishmen  know- 
how  to  fight,  to  make  this  noble  country  a  free  and  independent 
Nation.    I  said  that  General  Robertson  testified  that  General 
Lee  told  him  he  "believed  that  one-half  of  the  rebel  army 
was  Irish."    Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  wonder  at  all 
that  General  Lee  "believed"  they  were  there  in  such  large  num- 
bers, even  though  he  may  have  overshot  the  mark  as  to  the 
actual  number,  for  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the 
Irish  made  their  presence  known  and  felt  in  the  Revolutionary 
army  more  than  any  other  element  in  its  ranks.    For  bear  in 
mind,  they  were  exiles  from  Erin,  they  or  their  fathers  had  left 
their  native  land  to  seek  an  asylum  in  America  from  the  oppres- 
sions of  government,  of  landlords,  of  tithe  collectors  and  bailiffs 
and  other  satellites  of  the  British  Government  in  Ireland.  They 
would  have  been  more  than  human  if  they  did  not  have  a 
burning  desire  and  hatred  in  their  hearts  for  the  crushing  of  that 
government  and  of  all  that  it  represented,  and  when  at  last  they 
got  a  chance  on  a  fair  field  and  with  no  favors,  they  made  Eng- 
land pay  dearly  for  her  oppressions  in  Ireland.    When  we  read 
down  the  long  succession  of  Irish  names  in  these  Revolutionary 
muster  rolls,  we  can  imagine  with  what  grim  satisfaction  and 
exultant  joy  those  Irish  exiles  met  the  English  red-coats  on 
American  battlefields.    When  you  see  the  lists  of  Irish  names, 
you  can  almost  imagine,  when  those  Irish  soldiers  were  ordered 
to  charge,  you  can  hear  their  wild  whoop  and  their  wild  Irish 
hurrah;  that  same  terrifying  cry  that  drove  terror  and  dismay 
into  the  English  legions  on  the  plains  of  Fontenoy,  and  we  can 
apply  to  them  the  words  of  Thomas  Davis: 

How  fierce  the  look  those  exiles  wear,  who  are  wont  to  be  so  gay! 
The  treasured  wrongs  of  fifty  years  are  in  their  hearts  to-day! 

Mr.  Clarke:  After  an  unusually  brilliant  evening  I  declare 
the  Nineteenth  Annual  Dinner  adjourned. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


Captain  Charles  Ffrench 
by  hon.  patrick  t.  barry 

Captain  Ffrench  was  a  loyal  member  of  this  organization,  a 
true  and  ever-faithful  friend,  intensely  devoted  to  his  family 
and  uncompromising  in  his  American  patriotism.  A  man  of 
culture  and  intellectual  endowments  he  was  ever  modest  and 
unassuming  in  his  associations  with  men. 

Born  in  Ireland,  of  an  ancient  and  historic  family,  he  was  an 
ardent  Home  Ruler  and  Irish  Nationalist,  and  his  mind  was  cast 
in  such  a  comprehensive  mold  as  to  be  convinced  that  the  national, 
ambitions,  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  Irish  people  would 
be  more  fully  realized  and  much  more  fruitful  by  a  permanent 
union  with  the  people  of  Great  Britain  than  if  confined  ex- 
clusively to  Ireland  alone. 

With  the  peculiarly  distinctive  and  national,  characteristics  of 
the  Irish  people,  as  a  world  family,  fully  protected  and  forever 
perpetuated  under  the  provisions  of  Self  Government  and  Home 
Rule,  Mr.  Ffrench  believed  that  inasmuch  as  Ireland  has  con- 
tributed her  share  to  the  upbuilding,  to  the  greatness  and  glory 
of  the  British  Empire,  the  Irish  race  should  also  participate  in 
its  prestige  and  share  in  its  glory. 

Captain  Ffrench  believed  that  the  talents  and  genius  of  the 
Irish  race  would  find  a  wider  field  and  would  be  much  more  potent 
for  good  in  the  councils  of  the  nations  through  the  vast  fabric 
of  the  British  Empire,  which  they  themselves  have  helped  so 
much  to  create,  than  if  confined  exclusively  to  the  comparatively 
narrow  limits  of  Ireland  alone  even  if  an  independent  nation. 

With  these  convictions  upon  the  relations  between  Ireland 
and  England,  Air.  Ffrench  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Parnell, 
Gladstone  and  John  E.  Redmond,  the  present  Irish  leader,  in 
their  efforts  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  two  peoples  and  the 
establishment  of  home  rule  for  Ireland. 

Captain  Ffrench  was  a  successful  business  and  professional 
nian  as  the  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Musical  Leader,  the  leading 
journal  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.    He  was  a  true  humani- 
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tarian,  and  contributed  his  aid  to  the  material,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual advancement  of  his  fellowman. 

And,  finally,  Captain  Ffrench  firmly  believed  that  when  the 
Almighty  sees  fit  to  call  upon  us  to  surrender  back  to  Him  the 
lives  which  animate  us  here  below,  we,  too,  in  our  turn — like 
the  good  and  the  true  who  have  gone  before  us — should  be  able 
to  say,  at  departing,  that  we  are  leaving  this  world  a  little  better 
than  we  had  found  it. 


JEREMIAH  P.  O'RIORDEN 

Jeremiah  P.  O'Riorden,  one  of  Charlestown 's  (Mass.)  most 
successful  and  public-spirited  business  men  and  a  member  of  this 
Society  since  1 91 3  died  at  his  home  in  that  district  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  May  12,  1916. 

Jeremiah  P.  O'Riorden  was  the  son  of  Patrick  and  Hanora 
O'Riorden,  his  father  inaugurating  and  conducting  for  many 
years  the  large  business  interests  of  P.  O'Riorden,  and  at  his 
retirement  and  ultimate  death,  occurring  a  few  years  ago,  the 
business  administration  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  eldest  son. 
The  business  increased  under  his  able  direction  to  extensive 
proportions.  Aside  from  the  contracting  business  the  firm  for 
many  years  successfully  conducted  a  large  forwarding  business 
from  the  Boston  &  Maine  terminal,  as  well  as  having  large  in- 
terests in  the  dredging  and  towboat  line. 

Mr.  O'Riorden  always  believed  in  the  widening  of  the  Mystic 
River  channel,  his  keen  business  foresight  conceiving  the  vast 
possibilities  for  the  development  of  property  along  the  Medford 
street  waterfront,  if  this  project  could  materialize,  and  he  zealously 
fought  for  this  much  needed  improvement,  which  would  make 
possible  the  entrance  of  large  seagoing  craft  to  the  Charlestown 
wharves  and  make  Charlestown  a  recognized  factor  as  a  com- 
mercial centre,  and  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Boston  port. 
The  eventual  materialization  of  this  improvement  can  be  ac- 
credited to  the  diligent  work  performed  by  Mr.  O'Riorden,  in 
his  many  appearances  before  legislative  bodies  in  hearings  on  the 
matter. 

Mr.  O'Riorden  was  actively  interested  in  other  institutions  in 
the  Charlestown  district.  He  was  Vice-President  of  the  Charles- 
town Trust  Company,  with  which  he  had  been  connected  since 
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its  organization  in  February  of  191 1.  He  was  a  director  in  the 
Charlestown  Co-operative  Bank,  another  commendable  institu- 
tion of  the  district  with  which  he  had  been  identified  since  its 
inception. 

He  was  a  member  of  several  fraternal  and  social  organizations, 
prominent  amongst  which  could  be  mentioned  the  Bunker  Hill 
Council,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Charlestown  Veteran  Firemen's 
association,  the  Charlestown  Improvement  association,  Boston 
City  Club,  Boston  Engineering  club,  Irish  Charitable  society, 
Catholic  Literary  Union,  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Point  Shirley  Yacht  club. 

He  was  a  power  in  industrial  matters,  his  large  interests  in  the 
contracting  business  and  his  faculty  of  handling  large  contracts 
with  pronounced  success,  having  made  him  most  prominent. 
During  recent  years  his  firm  had  handled  some  large  contracts 
in  which  superior  engineering  skill  was  necessary,  which  were  al- 
ways crowned  with  success. 

As  a  member  of  the  Charlestown  Improvement  association, 
he  was  ever  operating  for  the  good  of  Charlestown,  and  while  he 
was  a  large  realty  holder  in  the  district,  he  was  always  considerate 
of  others,  and  his  activity  for  the  betterment  of  Charlestown  did 
much  in  assisting  in  the  advancement  of  many  projects  con- 
nected with  Charlestown  development. 

Of  sterling  character  and  unquestioned  integrity  in  business 
affairs,  while  the  cares  of  his  extensive  enterprises  were  many, 
he  always  found  time  to  give  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare 
and  commercial  and  material  advancement  of  Charlestown. 


HONORABLE  JOSEPH  F.  DALY 
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Our  Own  Genealogies. 

The  members  of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society  are 
contributors  by  their  residence  and  deeds  in  America  to  the  Irish 
Chapter  in  American  history,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Society  to  record. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  we  begin  now  to  keep  the  records  of 
ourselves  so  that,  at  our  deaths,  authentic  material  will  be  in  the 
archives  of  this  Society  and  available  to  our  members  and  all 
others  interested  in  the  Irish  contributions  to  American  history. 

We,  therefore,  request  every  one  of  our  members  to  write  out 
his  or  her  genealogy  and  send  it  to  the  Secretary- General,  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Daly,  52  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  for  preservation 
and  filing  in  our  archives. 

The  genealogical  record  should  contain  the  following:  name 
of  father  in  full,  and  maiden  name  of  mother,  with  dates  and 
places  of  their  births ;  names  of  maternal  and  paternal  grandpar- 
ents, in  full,  with  maiden  names  of  the  grandmothers  and  places 
of  birth,  and  as  much  more  of  family  records  anterior  to  grand- 
parents as  the  member  desires  to  record ;  the  occupations  or  posi- 
tions held  by  ancestors,  and  any  data,  historical,  personal  or 
otherwise  concerning  ancestors  that  the  member  wishes  to  record ; 
the  date  of  sailing  to  or  arrival  in  America  of  the  member  or  his 
or  her  ancestors,  with  any  particulars  about  the  voyage,  or  of 
fellow-passengers  that  are  believed  to  be  of  interest;  the  name  of 
the  ship  and  of  the  captain,  if  possible;  the  records  in  America 
of  the  member  or  of  the  member's  family,  with  occupations,  posi- 
tions held,  memberships  in  societies  and  all  other  material  that 
is  of  value  in  making  a  biography. 
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The  data  will  be  preserved,  accurately  copied  and  filed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  available  for  our  own  records  and  when  we 
shall  have  in  course  of  time,  headquarters  or  building  of  our  own, 
the  records  will  be  a  most  valuable  part  of  our  increasing  library. 

We  urge  every  member  to  send  in  this  genealogical  and  personal 
record  at  once. 

Valuable  Notes. 

In  the  historical  notes  contributed  by  Mr.  Edward  J.  McGuire 
regarding  records  of  individuals  of  Irish  blood  in  New  York  City 
in  this  issue,  which  we  have  termed  "Gleanings,"  may  be  found 
a  hint  to  members  of  the  Society  in  many  other  cities  and  towns. 
Our  talented  Historiographer^  Mr.  Michael  J.  O'Brien,  has  often 
astonished  members  living  in  various  parts  of  the  country  with 
the  results  of  his  researches,  which  have  given  information  to  all 
of  us,  but  with  the  feeling  of  neglected  opportunities  in  the  hearts 
of  those  members  who  have  read  what  Mr.  O'Brien  brought  to 
light  as  to  deeds  or  records  of  Irishmen  who  lived  in  bygone  years 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  some  of  our  members  who  never  heard 
of  these  pioneers  until  they  read  Mr.  O'Brien's  articles. 

In  every  city  or  town  where  there  is  a  library,  there  may  be 
found  old  newspapers  or  periodicals,  old  town  records  or  programs 
of  early  celebrations,  of  holidays,  dedications  of  monuments, 
addresses  upon  the  lives  of  men  of  prominence  and  numerous  other 
forms  of  records  of  the  lives  of  men.  Among  them  will  be  found 
the  mention  of  men  of  Irish  blood.  It  will  be  a  profitable  and 
interesting  afternoon  or  evening  for  some  of  our  members  to 
spend  in  looking  over  such  records  in  the  towns  where  they  dwell 
or  have  interests.  From  such  records  notes  can  be  compiled 
which  will  be  suitable  for  publication  in  our  Journal. 

Do  not  be  backward  about  sending  in  such  notes,  if  they 
chance  to  be  meagre  or  few.  It  will  often  happen  that  the  ref- 
erence in  such  notes  to  some  incident  that  seems  of  no  importance 
to  the  first  reader  of  them  will  be  just  the  item  that  one  of  our 
readers  needs  to  round  out  some  information  that  he  has  con- 
cerning one  of  the  characters  mentioned  in  the  notes. 

As  our  State  Chapters  are  forming,  some  with  large  member- 
ship, we  rightfully  expect  that  one  of  the  duties  to  be  taken  up 
gladly  by  those  chapters  will  be  the  furnishing  of  contributions 
of  the  local  history  of  men  of  Irish  blood  for  publication  in  this 
Journal.    Illinois  now  has  a  large  and  enthusiastic  chapter,  for 
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example.  Massachusetts  likewise  is  well  organized.  Other 
chapters  are  sure  to  increase  in  membership  as  our  Journal  and 
other  factors  stimulate  racial  pride  and  interest  in  Irish  deeds  in 
America. 

We  confidently  expect  from  such  chapters  interesting  material 
in  long  or  short  contributions  or  notes,  and  we  now  ask  every 
State  Chapter  to  take  up  this  work  and  within  the  next  twelve 
months  to  be  represented  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal. 

The  First  to  Fall. 

Among  the  first  to  fall  in  defence  of  the  honor  of  the  American 
flag  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1 914  were  Denis  Aloysius  Haggerty,  a  private 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  a  native  of  East  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
and  Denis  Joseph  Lane,  of  New  York  City,  a  seaman.  Haggerty 
and  Lane  were  the  sons  of  Irish  fathers.  In  Haggerty's  honor  the 
city  of  Cambridge  named  a  new  public  school,  the  Haggerty 
School. 

In  the  German  War  of  191 7  the  first  to  fall  was  an  Irishman's 
son.  A  state  of  war  was  declared  by  Congress  to  exist  on  April 
6,  1917.  On  April  7,  Private  John  McNamara,  Company  G, 
First  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  was  shot  from  ambush,  while 
guarding  a  bridge  at  Reading,  Pennsylvania.  Where  that  high 
courage  which  challenges  death  must  be  exhibited  in  this  competi- 
tive civilization  whose  mysteries  oft  astound  us,  always  is  mani- 
fest in  the  daring  deed  the  dauntless  soul  of  the  Gael. 
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BY  EDWARD  J.  MCGUIRE,  LL.  D. 

When  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society  was  founded  in 
Boston  in  January,  1897,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  its  Council  was 
to  provide  for  the  extension  of  its  work  to  the  Metropolis.  It 
found  there  one  of  its  earliest  friends  and  powerful  aids  in  Hon. 
Joseph  F.  Daly,  who  was  then  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  in  the  zenith  of  his  career.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  and  until  his  death  he  continued  this  active 
and  earnest  interest.  When  the  weight  of  years  forced  upon 
him  the  lessening  of  some  of  his  many  labors  he  passed  on  this 
zeal  and  devotion  to  his  elder  son,  the  society's  present  efficient 
and  beloved  Secretary-General,  Mr.  Edward  Hamilton  Daly. 

He  died  at  his  country  home,  "Roanoke,"  overlooking  the 
Palisades  of  the  Hudson  at  Yonkers  on  August  6,  19 16.  His 
career  is  of  remarkable  interest  to  the  student  of  the  Irish  chapter 
in  American  history.  The  truth  of  the  often  quoted  saying 
that  "America  spells  opportunity"  has  rarely  been  better  illus- 
trated than  by  his  life.  It  must  some  day  be  the  subject  of 
study  by  some  competent  student  of  American  biography.  This 
brief  appreciation  of  him  serves  as  an  outline  of  some  of  the 
topics  which  will  be  viewed  in  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  task. 

Judge  Daly  was  not  a  negative  person.  He  was  intense  in  his 
character.  He  lived  from  his  early  youth  a  life  of  action  in 
stirring  times.  Any  adequate  biographical  sketch  of  such  a  life 
must  of  necessity  involve  the  discussion  of  subjects  that  excited 
intense  feeling  in  his  contemporaries.  Many  of  these  matters 
were  active  in  recent  days.  This  paper,  therefore,  will  not 
exclude  relevant  matters  merely  because  their  discussion  may 
awake  memories  of  controversy.  In  doing  the  work,  however, 
the  writer  will  strive  always  to  be  an  "honest  chronicler."  It 
will  of  course  be  understood  also  that  he  expresses  only  personal 
opinions  and  not  those  of  the  Society  or  of  its  editorial  board. 

This  task  has  been  undertaken  as  a  labor  of  love.  Some 
twenty  years  ago,  when  a  young  man,  the  writer  was  admitted  to 
the  friendship  of  Judge  Daly  when  he  was  in  the  height  of  his 
fame  and  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  powers.  It  soon  became  inti- 
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mate  and  affectionate.  The  difference  in  years  served  only  to 
make  the  relation  more  precious.  When  death  ended  it,  real 
sorrow  came.    Horace's  lament  for  his  friend  was  fully  realized: 

"Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 
Tarn  cari  capitis." 

Denis  Daly,  Judge  Daly's  father,  was  born  in  the  City  of 
Limerick,  Ireland,  and  became  a  purser's  clerk  in  the  British 
Navy  in  his  early  manhood.  Having  inherited  a  small  com- 
petence, he  resigned  his  position  and  building  a  vessel  in  Canada 
he  became  its  Captain  and  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade  between 
Norfolk  and  the  West  Indies.  [He  sailed  principally  between 
England  and  Canada  and  the  West.]  Early  in  the  year  1834 
when  his  ship  was  lying  in  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica,  and  about  to 
sail,  he  learned  of  the  sad  plight  of  the  widow  and  young  daughters 
of  Lieutenant  John  Duffey  of  the  10 1st  Regiment  of  the  British 
Army  who  had  been  stationed  at  Montego  Bay  for  many  years. 
They  wanted  to  go  to  friends  in  New  York  and  there  was 
no  available  packet  to  take  them.  Captain  Daly  took  them  on 
board  his  ship  giving  up  his  cabin  to  them.  When  they  arrived 
in  New  York  his  wooing  of  Elizabeth  Teresa  Duffey,  the  younger 
daughter,  had  prospered  so  that  they  were  married  in  that  same 
year  in  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary's  at  Grand  and  Ridge  streets, 
not  the  Church  because  the  bride  had  been  reared  an  Episco- 
palian by  her  mother,  there  being  no  Catholic  Church  then  in 
Jamaica.  The  bride  was  baptized  a  Catholic,  however,  soon 
after  her  marriage  and  remained  a  devoted  child  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  long  life  which  was  given  to  her.  She  was  born 
at  Montego  Bay  on  the  Island  of  Jamaica  on  March  9,  1812, 
and  died  on  December  12,  1900,  in  her  eighty-ninth  year. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  Captain  Daly  engaged  in  extensive 
business  as  a  wharfinger,  ship  owner  and  merchant  at  Plymouth, 
North  Carolina,  which  is  situated  on  the  Roanoke  River  near 
its  mouth  at  Albemarle  Sound.  He  lived  in  the  house  in  which 
the  famous  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  formerly  resided.  His 
two  sons  were  born  there,  Augustin  Daly  on  July  20,  1838,  and 
Joseph  Francis  Daly  on  December  3,  1840.  Prosperity  shone 
on  the  young  family  until  Captain  Daly  died  on  his  ship  at  sea 
on  October  1,  1841.  Upon  the  young  widow  fell  the  heavy  task 
of  closing  out  her  husband's  business  and  affairs.    Three  years 
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later  with  the  meagre  results  of  this  liquidation  she  removed 
with  her  two  babies  to  Norfolk,  Virginia.  They  lived  there 
until  1849  when  she  came  back  to  New  York  and  settled  there 
in  a  small  house  at  No.  447  Grand  Street  in  St.  Mary's  parish 
where  she  had  been  married.  The  parish  priest  at  Norfolk  gave 
little  Joseph  on  his  departure  a  highly  complimentary  letter  in 
which  he  praised  particularly  his  knowledge  of  the  catechism. 
The  Judge  always  treasured  it. 

Honorable  poverty  was  the  portion  of  the  Daly  family.  Both 
the  boys  had  short  school  days  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 
Augustin  went  to  work  for  a  neighboring  shop  almost  at  once. 
In  1853,  when  he  was  but  twelve  years  old,  Joseph  became  an 
office  boy  for  Mr.  Brown,  a  woolbroker  in  Pine  Street.  The  site 
of  the  business  is  now  occupied  by  the  Downtown  Association's 
clubhouse.  The  Judge  used  to  tell  of  the  trucks  which  stood  in  a 
line  in  Pine  Street  waiting  to  be  hired  by  the  merchants  and  of  the 
constables  who  wore  no  uniforms  but  only  shields  on  their  waist- 
coats in  the  "tough  districts."  There  were  no  other  police. 
He  became  an  adept  in  the  Custom  House  business  of  the  office. 
The  Custom  House  was  then  in  the  building  afterwards  used  as 
the  Assay  Office,  which  until  it  was  demolished  in  1914  stood  next 
to  the  Sub-Treasury  in  Wall  Street.  Judge  Daly  used  to  de- 
scribe the  four  deputy  collectors  sitting  in  state  in  pulpits,  one 
at  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  big  room  and  adjoining  the  cir- 
cular counter  which  ran  around  it.  In  transacting  business  with 
them  one  began  with  the  preliminary  matters  at  the  first  desk 
and  ended  with  a  receipt  for  the  duties  paid  and  an  order  for  the 
delivery  of  the  imported  goods  at  the  finish.  He  was  impressed 
with  the  astuteness  of  his  employer,  Mr.  Brown,  who  told  him 
that  when  he  got  his  place  on  the  line  and  wanted  to  find  out 
anything,  to  ask  questions  of  the  one  in  front  of  him  because  if 
he  asked  the  one  behind  he  would  probably  direct  him  to  go  some- 
where else  for  his  answer  so  that  he  could  take  his  place. 

Mercantile  business  did  not,  however,  appeal  to  the  boy. 
After  about  a  year  in  this  service  he  met  one  day  his  former  school- 
mate, John  H.  V.  Arnold,  who  later  was  Surrogate  of  New  York 
County,  and  whose  office  on  his  resignation  in  1899  by  a  strange 
coincidence  Governor  Roosevelt  offered  to  Judge  Daly,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter.  Young  Daly  told  him  of  some  of  the  things 
that  he  disliked  in  mercantile  business,  whereupon  young  Arnold 
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said  that  if  he  wanted  to  go  into  an  honest  business  there  was  a 
vacant  office  boy's  place  he  knew  of.  Joseph  applied  for  it  at 
once  and  in  1855  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  he  began  his 
career  in  the  law.  Fortune  certainly  favored  him.  His  employ- 
ers were  Robert  B.  Roosevelt  and  Silas  Weir  Roosevelt,  the 
uncles  of  the  more  famous  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Their  office 
was  at  No.  7  Nassau  Street  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Han- 
over Bank  Building. 

While  Augustin  Daly  and  Joseph  Francis  Daly  were  earning 
their  own  living  and  helping  support  their  widowed  mother,  they 
kept  up  their  studies  vigorously  both  at  home  and  in  outside 
places.  One  of  the  means  of  education  of  which  Judge  Daly 
always  spoke  with  gratitude  and  almost  reverence  was  the 
famous  young  men's  society  of  St.  Mary's  parish  which  was 
called  "Saint  Chrysostom's  Literary  Society."  There  he  and 
his  brother  learned  to  love  good  literature  and  correct  modes 
of  expression  both  in  speech  and  by  writing.  The  study  of  the 
law  also  became  of  the  greatest  interest  to  Joseph.  The  New 
York  law  offices  of  those  days  were  excellent  academies.  They 
cultivated  many  of  their  office  boys  and  law  students  into  men 
of  great  learning  and  literary  charm.  Some  of  the  ablest  and 
most  cultivated  men  in  the  history  of  the  New  York  bar  grew  up 
from  their  boyhood  with  scarcely  any  other  advantages  than 
those  furnished  them  by  their  law  offices  and  their  associations. 

The  Daly  boys  also  began  very  early  to  write  serious  tales  and 
compositions.  Some  of  them  are  still  preserved.  These  are  some 
of  the  titles:  "The  Adventures  of  Four  Women,"  "Captain 
Jerry,  the  Free  Rider  of  the  Revolution."  "The  Belles  of  Central 
Park,  a  Novel  of  Adventure."  Judge  Daly  used  to  say  that  it 
was  his  brother  Augustin  who  worked  upon  the  plots  of  these 
stories  and  that  to  him  fell  especially  their  literary  form  and 
composition.  Augustin  was  always  a  quiet  boy  with  gentle 
manners.  He  soon  found  himself  in  literary  work  and  devoted 
himself  to  it.  He  became  a  writer  of  dramatic  criticisms  for  the 
newspapers.  As  his  fame  grew  he  served  almost  all  the  important 
New  York  dailies  with  theatrical  items.  Out  of  this  work  grew' 
his  truly  great  career  in  the  field  of  the  drama  and  the  theatre. 
He  became  undoubtedly  the  greatest  theatrical  manager  of  the 
English-speaking  stage  of  our  time.  His  life  and  letters  have 
been  prepared  for  publication  with  loving  care  by  his  brother. 
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The  work  was  substantially  completed  when  he  died.  The 
volumes  will  link  the  names  of  Augustin  and  Joseph  Daly  in  a 
lasting  fame. 

Joseph,  under  the  special  tutelage  of  his  employer,  Robert  B. 
Roosevelt,  who  ever  after  took  great  pride  in  his  part  in  the  form- 
ing of  the  future  judge's  career,  worked  diligently  in  the  law 
office  and  in  addition  when  scarcely  more  than  a  lad  launched 
his  bark  upon  the  stormy  sea  of  public  life.  He  showed  almost 
at  once  particular  aptitude  as  an  advocate.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  the  year  1862.  Even  before  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  he  was  permitted  by  the  office  to  try  its  minor  cases  in  the 
justices'  courts.  In  the  year  1865  both  of  the  Roosevelts  re- 
tired from  the  practice  of  the  law  and  Judge  Daly  succeeded  to 
their  business.  In  1867  he  formed  a  partnership  with  George 
F.  Noyes,  a  lawyer  of  established  reputation.  On  his  death  he 
formed  the  firm  of  Daly,  Henry  &  Olin.  His  partners,  Stephen 
H.  Olin  and  Richard  Mi  Henry,  are  still  living  and  in  active  prac- 
tice. 

In  1864  he  made  his  first  active  appearance  in  politics  as  attor- 
ney for  the  Citizens'  Association,  an  important  municipal  re- 
form society  of  that  day,  and  continued  his  service  until  the  year 
1870.  The  association  held  its  meetings  in  the  New  York  Law- 
Institute,  which  occupied  the  old  Burton's  Theatre  site,  now  the 
corner  of  Chambers  and  Elm  streets.  One  of  the  important 
works  in  which  he  helped  was  the  drafting  of  the  statute  which 
created  the  remedy  of  taxpayers'  actions  to  restrain  waste  on  the 
part  of  public  officials  in  their  conduct  of  their  offices.  This 
legislation  proved  to  be  an  engine  of  immense  value  in  the  battle 
with  the  Tweed  Ring  which  followed  almost  immediately  after 
its  passage.  These  statutes  have  been  used  with  beneficent 
results  not  only  in  the  State  of  New  York  but  throughout  the 
Union  ever  since.  Judge  Daly  was  one  of  the  counsel  in  the 
prosecution  of  public  officials  for  malfeasance  before  the  gover- 
nor in  1865.  The  report  of  the  proceeding  is  published  in  the 
19th  volume  of  Abbott's  Practice  Reports  at  page  376.  One 
of  the  first  actions  to  restrain  waste  on  the  part  of  municipal 
officers  was  conducted  in  1865  by  Judge  Daly  in  the  name  of 
John  Hecker,  the  flour  merchant,  who  was  the  brother  of  the 
revered  Father  Isaac  Thomas  Hecker,  who  founded  the  Paulist 
Fathers.    A  report  of  this  case  is  published  in  the  1 8th  Volume 
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of  Abbott's  Practice  Reports  at  page  369.  He  was  counsel  also 
in  the  case  of  Roosevelt  against  Goddard,  reported  in  the  52d 
volume  of  Barbour's  Reports  at  page  534.  It  was  tried  in  the 
year  1868  and  determined  the  constitutionality  of  the  legislative 
regulation  of  the  use  of  private  wharf  property  in  New  York 
City  without  compensation  to  the  owners.  The  principle  in- 
volved in  this  last  case  was  of  the  highest  importance.  His  name 
appears  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  reports  as  early  as  September 
1869  when  he  was  counsel  in  the  leading  case  of  Collier  against 
Munn,  reported  in  volume  41  of  the  New  York  Reports  at  page 
143.  Judge  Daly  was  also  counsel  for  the  Chemical  Bank  during 
these  years  and  besides  built  up  a  valuable  and  an  important 
general  practice.  He  was  not  destined,  however,  to  make  his 
early  career  at  the  bar. 

The  Constitution  of  1869  increased  the  number  of  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  New  York  County.  Judge 
Daly  was  nominated  for  one  of  these  judgeships  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  was  elected  on  May  17,  1870.  He  took  his  seat 
at  the  same  time  as  Hamilton  W.  Robinson,  who  later  became  his 
father-in-law;  Richard  L.  Larremore  and  Charles  H.  VanBrunt, 
distinguished  names  in  the  history  of  the  bench  of  New  York. 
Thus  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine  he  entered  upon  a  judicial 
career  which  lasted  without  interruption  for  twenty-eight  years. 

When  he  became  a  judge  he  devoted  himself  strictly  and  ex- 
clusively to  his  official  duties.  He  rapidly  developed  into  an 
admirable  officer.  His  many  opinions  published  in  the  law  re- 
ports show  him  from  the  beginning  to  have  been  a  careful  student 
of  the  law  and  its  basic  principles  and  an  upright,  devoted,  im- 
partial and  laborious  judicial  officer.  He  always  had  the  full  con- 
fidence of  the  bar  and  of  all  the  suitors  who  came  into  his  court. 
Influence  and  friendship  played  no  part  whatever  in  his  judicial 
life.  He  held  the  scales  of  justice  evenly  and  walked  his  course 
without  fear  or  favor.  He  was  never  a  facile  man  and  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty  was  often  stern  and  unyielding  in  mat- 
ters of  substance  but  there  never  was  a  judge  more  courteous  or 
more  beloved  by  the  bar,  especially  its  younger  members  to 
whom  he  was  always  a  counselor  and  friend. 

In  November,  1884,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  first  term 
of  fourteen  years  he  was  re-elected  with  his  colleague  Judge 
Larremore.    The  vote  they  received  was  highly  complimentary. 
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They  were  the  only  successful  candidates  on  the  ticket  on  which 
they  ran.  In  1890  Judge  Daly  was  chosen  by  his  associates  to 
be  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court.  He  continued  to  serve  as  Chief 
Justice  until  the  merger  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  with  the 
Supreme  Court  on  January  I,  1896. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1894  adopted  provisions  for 
the  state  constitution  which  were  ratified  in  the  election  that 
year.  Among  them  was  an  amendment  of  the  judiciary  article 
under  which  the  Superior  City  Courts,  as  they  were  called,  in- 
cluding in  them  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  were  merged  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  By  the  terms  of  this  merger  the  sitting  justices 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  became  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  unexpired  terms  for 
which  they  were  elected. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  most  ancient  in  the  State, 
having  been  formed  in  1686,  thus  passed  into  history.  The 
Dutch  under  Governor  Peter  Stuyvesant  established  as  the 
principal  court  of  the  Province  "The  Worshipful  Court  of  the 
Schout,  Burgomasters  and  Schepens."  The  Schout  was  an 
important  official  under  the  laws  of  Holland.  He  was  the  speaker 
or  president  of  the  Board  of  Burgomasters,  all  of  whom  sat  with 
him  in  the  court.  On  the  English  occupation  in  1664  the  Dutch 
civil  institutions  were  continued  under  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  with  Holland  but  in  1686  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  were 
established  in  each  county  of  the  province  of  New  York  which 
took  the  place  of  the  Dutch  courts.  Subsequently  this  system 
was  changed,  but  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  County  of 
New  York  was  continued.  For  many  years  it  bore  the  popular 
name  of  "Mayor's  Court."  The  civil  side  of  the  business  was 
later  reserved  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  proper.  The 
criminal  side  of  its  business,  over  which  by  custom  the  Recorder 
of  the  city  had  presided,  was  entrusted  to  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions  of  the  Peace,  which  still  continues  and  is  probably  the 
largest  court  of  exclusive  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  world. 
Formal  ceremonies  to  mark  the  passing  after  200  years  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  were  held  in  January,  1896.  Judge 
Daly  on  this  occasion  made  a  graceful  and  eloquent  address 
which  has  been  published. 

His  second  term  of  judicial  office  expired  in  the  year  1898. 
He  had  earned  by  faithful  service  and  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
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the  bar  and  the  public  the  reputation  of  an  upright,  learned  and 
revered  judge.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  his  official  life,  the  matu- 
rity of  his  powers  and  in  excellent  health,  being  in  his  fifty-eighth 
year.  He  had  from  his  youth  been  associated  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party  but  to  the  profound  amazement  of  all,  it  was  an- 
nounced in  September,  1898,  that  the  nomination  of  that  party 
was  about  to  be  denied  to  him  by  the  leader  of  the  political  com- 
mittee that  controlled  the  nomination  and  without  whose  con- 
sent his  election  was  almost  impossible.  There  followed  upon 
this  declaration  one  of  the  most  intense  and  serious  political 
agitations  and  campaigns  that  New  York  State  has  ever  seen. 
Its  results  were  profound.  The  power  of  the  ''Boss"  in  regard 
to  the  judiciary  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  denned  and 
limited  for  all  time.  Never  since  has  any  attempt  been  made 
to  pass  the  boundaries  then  set  up.  As  a  result  of  the  election 
the  control  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  lost  to  the  Democracy 
for  many  years,  Theodore  Roosevelt  began  his  brilliant  career 
by  being  chosen  the  Governor  of  New  York  and  the  dominant 
group  in  the  control  of  the  Democratic  party  of  New  York 
City  began  its  disintegration. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  refusal  by  the  County  Con- 
vention of  the  Democratic  party  to  renominate  Judge  Daly  were 
remarkable.  Judge  Daly  had  always  been  known  to  hold  strong 
views  as  to  the  independence  of  the  bench  and  as  to  the  freedom 
of  his  judicial  action,  but  he  had  not  in  the  distribution  of  patron- 
age refused  to  consider  the  proper  recommendations  of  the  party 
leaders.  It  was,  however,  from  a  controversy  about  patronage 
that  Judge  Daly's  retirement  from  the  bench  followed.  It  was 
openly  claimed  that  on  two  conspicuous  occasions  he  had  refused 
to  conform  his  official  action  to  the  wishes  of  Richard  Croker, 
then  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  first  was  when  he 
refused  to  join  in  removing  from  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  Samuel  Jones,  formerly  a  justice  of  the  New 
York  Superior  Court,  who  was  then  serving  the  Court  efficiently, 
and  in  appointing  in  his  place  Michael  T.  Daly,  one  of  Mr. 
Croker's  friends.  The  second  was  when  he  declined  to  vote  to 
remove  the  judicial  salesroom  of  the  County  of  New  York  from 
the  Real  Estate  Exchange  Salesroom  in  Liberty  Street  to  No. 
Hi  Broadway,  until  the  parties  interested  should  have  been 
first  heard,  the  fact  being  alleged  that  such  a  removal  would  con- 
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tribute  to  the  profit  of  the  firm  of  Peter  F.  Meyer  &  Company 
in  which  Richard  Croker  had  an  interest. 

Powerful  opposition  to  the  proposed  action  of  the  Democratic 
leaders  began  at  once  both  within  and  without  the  party  lines. 
In  October,  1908,  a  great  petition  was  sent  to  the  Democratic 
County  Convention  signed  by  more  than  3,000  lawyers,  without 
regard  to  party  affiliation,  asking  for  Judge  Daly's  re-nomination. 
The  Committee  on  Judicial  Nominations  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  formally  appealed  to  the  Democratic  County  Conven- 
tion and  the  committee  of  the  Democratic  party  in  charge  of  it 
for  the  renomination  of  Judge  Daly.  Important  politicians 
besought  the  party  leaders  not  to  imperil  the  state  ticket  by  such 
an  issue.  Loyal  democrats  including  judges,  lawyers,  and  lay- 
men urged  on  them  the  wisdom  of  yielding  to  the  earnest  appeal 
of  the  party  members  and  of  many  of  the  bench  and  the  bar. 
Their  appeals  were  refused.  The  Democratic  County  Conven- 
tion in  due  course  nominated  its  candidates  for  the  Supreme 
Court  vacancies,  including  Judge  Daly's,  and  left  him  aside. 
The  similar  appeals  which  were  made  to  the  conventions  of  the 
other  parties  and  political  bodies,  however,  were  granted  and 
Judge  Daly  received  their  nominations  unanimously. 

Immediately  after  the  conventions  adjourned  the  Association 
of  the  Bar  called  a  special  meeting  which  was  largely  attended 
and  the  proceedings  of  which  have  been  published.  Resolutions 
were  there  unanimously  adopted  directing  the  formation  of  a 
Non-Partisan  Campaign  Committee  to  bring  about  the  re-elec- 
tion of  Judge  Daly.  They  set  forth  that  the  evidences  of  Judge 
Daly's  fitness  were  so  overwhelming,  the  public  demand  for  his 
retention  was  so  general,  his  claim  to  be  retained  and  the 
public  interest  in  having  him  retained  were  so  clear  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  reasons  for  his  rejection  were  so  definite  upon  the 
other  that  an  issue  was  presented  with  startling  distinctness 
which  could  not  possibly  be  evaded.  They  recited  that  the  votes 
cast  for  and  against  Judge  Daly  at  the  coming  election  would 
advise  all  the  judges  of  all  the  courts  what  the  people  of  New 
York  City  wished  the  tenure  of  judicial  office  to  be  and  whether 
official  subservience  to  the  personal  directions  of  political  leaders 
was  to  be  the  price  of  continuance  in  judicial  office  as  against 
faithful  service,  proved  capacity,  independence  and  courage. 
They  stated  that  upon  this  question  the  bar  ought  to  be  heard 
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with  no  uncertain  voice,  that  silence  and  submission  would 
presage  the  destruction  of  judicial  independence,  a  subservient 
bench,  a  cowardly  bar  and  a  people  deprived  of  the  safeguards  of 
liberty,  property  and  personal  rights  which  free,  honest  and  cour- 
ageous courts  alone  could  give.  A  special  Committee  of  Fifty 
was  thereupon  appointed,  of  which  Elihu  Root  was  made  chair- 
man. 

The  campaign  that  followed  was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  in 
the  history  of  the  City  of  New  York.  A  great  mass  meeting  was 
held  in  Carnegie  Hall  on  October  21,  1898,  which  is  even  now 
vividly  remembered.  James  C.  Carter,  who  was  then  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  bar  of  the  nation,  was  its  chairman. 
He  afterwards  said  in  the  writer's  presence  that  he  had  heard 
most  of  the  great  orators  of  his  time,  including  Rufus  Choate, 
Edward  Everett  and  Daniel  Webster,  but  that  with  the  possible 
exception  of  one  speech  of  Rufus  Choate,  he  had  heard  nothing 
to  compare  with  William  Bourke  Cockran's  address  on  that  even- 
ing and  that  as  far  as  a  mental  comparison  after  so  long  a  time 
could  be  trusted  he  thought  Cockran  had  surpassed  Choate. 
John  M.  Bowers,  the  temporary  chairman,  opened  the  proceed- 
ings by  this  vivid  declaration:  "The  call  for  this  meeting  was 
issued  by  Mr.  Richard  Croker  in  an  interview  widely  circulated  in 
the  papers  of  this  City  on  Saturday  last.  It  was  in  this  language : 
"I  never  asked  Justice  Daly  to  do  anything  for  me  personally  or 
politically  in  my  life.  I  suppose  he  refers  to  a  request  made  of 
him  by  Tammany  Hall  to  appoint  Michael  T.  Daly  a  clerk  in  his 
court.  If  this  is  what  he  meant,  Tammany  Hall  has  no  apology 
to  make  for  the  request.  Justice  Daly  was  elected  by  Tammany 
Hall  after  he  was  discovered  by  Tammany  Hall  and  Tammany 
Hall  had  the  right  to  expect  proper  consideration  at  his  hands.'  " 
Mr.  Bowers  continued,  "It  was  only  necessary  to  specify  the 
time  and  place  where  the  citizens  of  this  county  could  meet  to 
discuss  this  challenge  to  lead  to  this  great  meeting."  He  stated 
the  issue  to  be  that  a  judge  dared  to  refuse  to  appoint  a  special 
person  to  the  highly  important  office  of  clerk  of  one  of  the  great 
courts  of  record  of  the  county,  an  appointment  which  the  Judge 
was  bound  to  use  his  best  judgment  to  fill  properly,  that  he 
failed  to  manage  his  court  as  directed  and  insisted  on  managing 
it  for  what  he  deemed  the  best  interests  of  the  court.  Mr. 
Cockran's  brilliant  address  is  regarded  by  many  as  his  greatest 
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effort.  He  completed  his  peroration  with  these  thrilling  words: 
"Will  you  abandon  to  his  enemies,  this  man  who  has  no  enemies 
except  those  he  has  made  through  his  loyalty  to  his  duty  and  to 
you?" 

Judge  Daly's  speech  in  accepting  the  nominations  which  had 
been  tendered  him  made  a  profound  impression.  In  it  is  a  phrase 
that  will  live  forever  in  the  political  history  of  New  York:  "  Mad 
must  be  the  brain  that  conceives  the  punishment  of  an  upright 
judge." 

In  the  course  of  the  campaign  which  followed  many  meetings 
were  held,  much  literature  was  published,  and  much  money  spent 
in  political  agitation.  The  Bar  Committee  increased  to  many 
thousands.  Joseph  H.  Choate  put  the  mooted  question  cogently 
in  his  witty  way  when  he  protested  in  a  brilliant  speech  against 
the  bar  relapsing  into  the  condition  described  by  James  T. 
Brady,  the  brilliant  advocate  of  a  previous  generation,  when  he 
said,  "That  it  was  better  to  know  the  judge  than  to  know  the 
law."  Notwithstanding,  however,  all  the  earnest  work  and  time 
devoted  to  the  campaign,  Judge  Daly  was  defeated  for  election, 
although  more  than  20,000  citizens  of  New  York  County  who 
usually  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  cast  their  vote  for  him  in 
protest. 

Although  he  was  thus  forced  to  lay  aside  his  judicial  robe  in 
the  summit  of  his  powers  it  is  salutary  to  remember  that  the  last- 
ing fame  of  Judge  Daly  was  established  far  more  securely  by  the 
circumstances  of  his  defeat  than  if  he  had  been  elected  by  an 
unanimous  vote  with  the  usual  facility  and  complacency  which 
very  properly  are  exhibited  in  the  ordinary  case  of  the  re-election 
of  a  faithful  judge.  He  left  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  New  York  on  December  31,  1898. 

Governor  Roosevelt,  in  the  following  January,  on  accepting 
the  resignation  by  Judge  Arnold  of  the  office  of  Surrogate  of  New- 
York  County,  offered  Judge  Daly  the  appointment  to  this  im- 
portant judicial  office.  He  courteously  declined  the  honor  say- 
ing that  in  the  first  place  he  was  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
Surrogate's  Courts  and  their  special  practice  and  that  besides  he 
wished  to  remove  any  thought  in  the  public  mind  that  judicial 
office  and  its  emoluments  were  necessary  to  his  comfort  or  happi- 
ness. 

At  the  age  of  58,  when  most  men  of  active  life  are  looking  for- 
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ward  to  well-earned  rest  and  retirement,  Judge  Daly  resumed  the 
active  practice  at  the  New  York  bar  which  he  had  given  up  twenty- 
eight  years  before.  He  continued  for  more  than  eighteen  years 
without  intermission  a  useful  and  most  laborious  career  which 
won  for  him  added  distinction  and  increased  honor.  Several 
distinguished  judges  thanked  him  for  his  example  which  had 
destroyed  a  prevalent  notion  that  retiring  judges  were  necessarily 
superannuated.  He  did  not  withdraw  from  active  participation 
in  public  affairs  or  lose  any  of  his  interest  in  the  social  and  chari- 
table work  of  the  city  of  which  he  always  took  his  share. 

In  1899  he  ran  again  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
Fusion  ticket  but  was  defeated  after  a  brilliant  campaign. 

In  1900  he  was  appointed  by  President  McKinley  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Commission  to  revise  the  Laws  of  Porto  Rico  which 
had  been  annexed  to  the  United  States.  It  was  a  serious  work 
involving  his  visit  to  the  Island.  He  accomplished  his  part  of 
the  work  with  the  praise  of  all.  Governor  Roosevelt  appointed 
him  in  the  same  year  one  of  the  Legislative  Committee  on  Revi- 
sion of  the  Education  Law  of  New  York,  a  subject  in  which  at 
that  time  there  was  the  greatest  interest.  In  March,  1900,  he 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  legal  subjects 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Dwight  Alumni  Association  which  were 
afterwards  published.  He  became  counsel  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  in  1900  and  continued  to  serve  until 
his  death.  In  1908  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York 
County  Lawyers'  Association  and  was  its  vice-president  for 
many  years.  He  was  about  to  be  elected  its  president  when  his 
untimely  death  occurred.  He  was  president  of  the  Catholic 
Club  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  five  successive  years.  In  1908 
his  portrait  was  presented  to  the  club  with  impressive  ceremonies. 
He  was  for  many  years  and  until  his  death  a  trustee  and  valued 
advisor  of  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  New  York,  and  of  Trinity 
College  for  Women,  Washington.  He  was  honored  with  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  by  both  Fordham  University  and  Villanova 
College.  For  thirty  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  congregation 
of  St.  Vincent  Ferrer's  Church  of  New  York  City  and  a  devoted 
friend  of  the  Dominican  Fathers  who  conduct  it  and  was  always 
interested  in  their  social  and  charitable  works. 

He  had  intimate  associations  with  many  of  the  great  men  of 
his  time  in  most  of  the  leading  groups  of  the  cosmopolitan  city 
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of  New  York.  He  was  a  founder  in  1888  of  the  Players  Club  with 
Edwin  Booth,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Lawrence  Barrett,  William  T. 
Sherman,  and  his  brother,  Augustin  Daly.  Lord  Russell  of 
Killowen,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  was  his  friend  and  on  his 
noted  visit  to  New  York  in  1896  Judge  Daly,  who  was  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Catholic  Club,  presided  at  his  reception.  Charles 
O'Conor  and  Samuel  J.  Tilden  knew  him  well  as  a  young  man 
when  he  worked  with  them  in  the  cause  of  clean  municipal  politics. 

In  January,  1907,  he  made  one  of  the  addresses  at  the  great 
Mass  Meeting  held  at  the  Hippodrome  to  protest  against  the 
spoliation  of  the  Church  in  France.  In  May,  191 6,  Pope  Bene- 
dict XV  made  him  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Gregory.  In  June,  1916,  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  First 
Department  made  him  an  official  referee  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  legislature  which  was  passed  for 
this  special  purpose. 

Judge  Daly  had  true  eloquence  and  great  strength  as  a  public 
speaker.  He  was  below  medium  height  and  of  spare  figure  but 
he  had  an  admirable  manner,  largely  the  result  of  his  long  service 
on  the  bench.  He  had  both  bodily  and  mental  vigor  and  kept 
them  until  the  end.  He  never  seemed  to  grow  old  but  preserved 
the  elasticity  of  his  prime.  He  was  a  man  of  dignity  and  yet 
most  gracious  and  with  a  real  sense  of  humor.  He  was  a  delight- 
ful companion  to  the  multitude  of  friends  whom  he  admitted  to 
his  intimacy,  although  he  was  never  a  popular  man  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense,  nor  did  he  seek  to  be.  Judge  Daly  never  retired  from 
his  activities.  Within  two  days  of  his  death  he  discussed  vigor- 
ously with  the  writer  the  important  work  of  the  official  referee- 
ship  to  which  he  had  just  been  called  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
His  comments  upon  men  and  things  were  as  terse,  quickwitted, 
humorous  and  brilliant  as  ever. 

He  was  fond  of  books  and  works  of  art  for  which  he  had  a  cul- 
tured taste.  He  began  early  the  valuable  collection  of  rare 
prints,  books  and  pictures  which  was  recently  sold  by  his  execu- 
tors. He  was  always  interested  in  literature.  Besides  the  suc- 
cess of  his  work  done  in  this  field  in  connection  with  the  profession 
of  the  law,  he  achieved  distinction  in  the  difficult  department  ol 
dramatic  writing.  This  is  a  fact  not  generally  known.  Hi= 
remarkable  literary  gifts,  as  has  been  stated,  had  been  cultivated 
assiduously  from  his  boyhood.    When  his  brother  Augustin  began 
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to  write  and  adapt  plays  he  constantly  collaborated  with  him. 
He  continued  this  work  most  ably  for  more  than  thirty-five 
years.  After  the  death  of  Augustin  Daly  in  the  year  1890  it 
became  known  that  much  the  larger  part  of  the  literary  work  upon 
the  famous  "Daly  Theatre"  plays,  which  had  been  attributed 
wholly  to  his  brother,  wras  done  by  Judge  Daly.  His  modesty 
and  his  brotherly  affection  kept  this  fact  hidden  until  after  his 
brother's  death  when  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  his 
brother's  estate  it  became  necessary  for  the  Judge  to  disclose  it. 

Judge  Daly  was  a  loyal  Catholic.  He  never  forgot  the  teach- 
ings of  his  mother  to  whom  he  was  devoted  and  of  whom  he  al- 
ways spoke  with  deep  affection  and  gratitude.  She  was  always 
a  member  of  his  family  and  died  at  his  home  in  the  year  1900, 
nearly  ninety  years  old.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Xavier 
Alumni  Sodality  until  his  death.  It  can  truly  be  said  of  him 
that  as  the  equal  of  any  layman  of  his  generation  he  stood  con- 
spicuous in  the  metropolis  as  an  example  of  practical  Catholicism 
and  of  the  noble  character  which  fidelity  to  religious  convictions 
produces  both  in  public  and  in  private  station. 

Hewasmarried  in  1873  to  Emma  Robinson  Barker, whowas  the 
step-daughter  of  Judge  Robinson,  his  colleague  on  the  bench  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  She  died  in  1886  leaving  three 
children,  Elizabeth  Teresa,  Edward  Hamilton  and  Wilfrid,  all  of 
whom  survived  Judge  Daly.  In  1890  Judge  Daly  married  Mary 
Louise  Smith,  the  daughter  of  Edgar  M.  Smith  of  New  York, 
who  also  survived  him. 

On  Sunday  morning,  August  6,  1916,  the  day  was  very  hot, 
even  for  the  lower  Hudson  Valley.  When  Judge  Daly  awakened, 
as  a  precaution  he  telephoned  for  his  physician  who  found  him 
on  examination  to  be  in  fair  health.  After  the  doctor  left  he 
was  reclining  in  a  chair  in  his  studv  talking  with  his  daughter, 
who  was  also  his  dear  comrade,  when  the  end  came  suddenly. 

To  his  funeral  at  St.  Vincent  Ferrer's  Church  came  Mrs. 
Anna  T.  Kelly,  the  aged  widow  of  John  Kelly,  who  became  the 
fearless  leader  of  Tammany  Hall  after  its  re-organization  by 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  his  associates  following  the  exposure  and 
punishment  of  the  Tweed  Ring.  He  had  always  been  Judge 
Daly's  strong  friend.  His  pallbearers  were  Justice  Henry  A. 
Gildersleeve,  formerly  his  colleague  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench; 
Stephen  Farrelly,  his  devoted  friend  and  contemporary;  Stephen 
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H.  Olin,  his  former  partner;  John  Drew,  the  leading  man 
of  his  brother  Augustin  Daly's  famous  company  of  players: 
Richard  Dorney,  Augustin  Daly's  manager  and  executor: 
Algernon  S.  Norton,  his  secretary  when  he  was  a  judge, 
and  James  O.  Wright,  an  old  comrade  and  friend.  The 
requiem  was  sung  by  Very  Reverend  J.  R.  HefTernan,  Prior  of  his 
beloved  Dominicans.  The  absolution  was  given  by  His  Em- 
inence Cardinal  Farley  who  had  been  his  friend  from  early 
manhood.  His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  family  mausoleum 
in  Calvary  Cemetery  beside  those  of  his  beloved  mother  and 
of  his  brother  Augustin. 

The  New  York  Globe  said  on  its  editorial  page  the  day  after 
he  died  what  all  New  York  thought  of  him:  "  Judge  Daly  was  an 
honor  to  his  name,  to  his  family  and  to  his  profession.  He  stood 
the  test  when  its  pressure  came.  He  was  the  kind  of  judge  that 
gives  the  bench  its  lustre  because  he  was  the  kind  of  man  whose 
intellectual  processes  were  rooted  in  sound  character.  If  the 
old  bossism  raises  its  head  again  in  New  York  .  .  .  may 
it  meet  when  it  attempts  to  befoul  the  temple  of  justice  such 
unconquerable  opposition  as  Joseph  F.  Daly  offered  to  it." 

The  fame  of  Judge  Daly  will  probably  live  longer  in  the  history 
of  his  generation  than  that  of  any  other  contemporary  resident 
of  New  York  who  came  of  the  Irish  race.  He  achieved  that 
great  distinction  by  the  fact  that,  in  Wordsworth's  words,  when 
brought  among  the  tasks  of  real  life  he  wrought  upon  the  plan 
that  pleased  his  childish  thought  and  that  that  plan  came  to  him 
from  a  noble  mother  firm  in  her  religious  faith  and  holding  fast 
to  the  ideals  of  her  Irish  race. 


JAMES  PHELAN. 
California  Pioneer  Merchant, 
by  r.  c.  o'connor. 

James  Phelan  was  born  in  1820  on  a  farm  near  Grantstown, 
Queen's  County,  Ireland,  where  his  father  and  generations  before 
him  had  lived.  The  farmers  in  Ireland,  at  this  time,  were  "ten- 
ants at  will,"  subject  to  eviction  any  moment,  at  the  caprice  of  the 
landlord.  This  insecurity  of  tenure  was  still  further  aggravated 
by  the  agitation  for  Catholic  Emancipation  headed  by  O'Con- 
nell,  the  success  of  which  the  landlord  or  governing  class  feared 
would  imperil  their  supremacy.  Added  to  this  the  depression 
in  the  price  of  farm  produce  that  followed  the  Napoleonic  wars 
made  farming  unremunerative,  and  the  elder  Phelan,  who  was  a 
prudent,  economic  man,  determined  to  seek  a  home  in  free  Amer- 
ica where  better  conditions  prevailed,  and  where  his  growing 
family  would  have  greater  opportunities  of  advancement.  He 
therefore  left  Ireland  in  1827  with  his  three  sons,  John,  Michael 
and  James.  James  was  the  youngest,  and  after  his  arrival  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  he  attended  the  common  schools  of  the  city 
where  he  acquired  an  education  which  he  largely  augmented  by 
subsequent  study.  His  father,  being  unfortunate  in  an  invest- 
ment which  he  had  made,  was  compelled  to  throw  his  sons  on  their 
own  resources,  and  it  was  then  that  James  began  that  practical 
education  in  the  school  of  experience  which  served  him  so  well  in 
after  years.  He  was  a  keen,  sharp  observer  and  early  acquired 
the  habit  of  reading  men.  His  first  employment  was  a  clerkship 
in  a  grocery  store  at  the  modest  salary  of  five  dollars  a  month. 
His  employer  was  a  just,  but  not  an  indulgent  master,  and  he 
exacted  from  his  employes  strict  attention  to  their  business,  and 
a  prompt  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  him. 
The  business  habits  which  young  Phelan  thus  acquired,  and  the 
habits  of  self-dependence,  frugality  and  industry  which  necessity 
compelled  him  to  observe,  were  prominent  traits  of  his  character 
in  after  life,  to  which  may  be  attributed  much  of  that  remark- 
able success  which  crowned  his  business  career.  In  a  few  years 
he  saw  an  opportunity  of  going  into  business  for  himself.  His 
dose  attention  to  his  business,  his  capability,  early  acquired, 
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of  seeing  and  seizing  favorable  business  opportunities,  made  him 
a  success  from  the  beginning  and  his  trading  operations  soon 
extended  to  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  and  other  cities.  He 
made  business  connections  wherever  he  went  and  won  the  con- 
fidence of  mercantile  firms  by  his  strict  integrity,  which  was  a 
large  factor  in  his  success. 

At  the  age  of  27  he  had  accumulated  about  $50,000  in  general 
merchandizing.  In  1848  he  was  in  Cincinnati  when  he  read 
confirmatory  news  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  con- 
tained in  the  published  official  despatches  of  Thomas  O.  Larkin, 
who  had  long  acted  as  United  States  Consul  at  Monterey. 
Rumors  of  this  discovery  had  reached  the  eastern  states  before 
this  time,  but  with  his  habitual  caution  he  refused  to  credit  these 
rumors,  much  magnified  as  many  of  them  were.  The  official 
intelligence,  however,  satisfied  him,  and  after  careful  considera- 
tion he  concluded  to  transfer  his  activities  to  California  where  in 
the  mad  rush  for  gold  which  had  already  begun,  he  saw  business 
opportunities  superior  to  the  slower  methods  which  prevailed 
in  the  more  populous  and  sedate  communities  of  the  East.  At 
no  time  did  he  intend  to  increase  his  fortune  by  mining  for  gold. 
He  only  saw  in  the  new  fields  the  opportunity  for  the  merchant. 
He  foresaw  the  immense  influx  of  population  and  the  difficulty  of 
providing  for  its  wants  in  a  new  country,  where  the  methods  of 
transportation  which  then  prevailed  were  slow  and  uncertain. 
He  had  witnessed  the  improvidence  of  the  goldseeker,  who,  eager 
to  reach  the  land  of  promise,  failed  to  make  adequate  provision 
for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Quickly  making  his  purchases  of  such  merchandise  as  he  knew 
to  be  necessary-  in  a  new  mining  country,  he  shipped  them  in  three 
different  vessels  and  consigned  them  to  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. One  of  these  vessels  was  unfortunately  lost  at  sea.  He 
took  passage  himself  on  a  schooner  bound  for  Chagres,  to  cross 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  reach  San  Francisco  in  advance  of  his 
shipments.  American  sanitary  methods  had  not  yet  reached 
that  country,  and  in  the  jungles  of  the  Isthmus  he  caught  the 
fever  which  always  prevailed  there,  a  fever  which  ended  the  hopes 
and  the  aspirations  of  many  a  young  man  in  the  prime  and  vigor 
of  life,  who  had  set  out  to  seek  his  fortune.  Mr.  Phelan  was 
fortunate  in  having  been  cared  for  by  Doctor  Carpenter.  For 
three  weeks  he  lingered  between  life  and  death.    His  young  and 
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vigorous  constitution,  with  the  doctor's  careful  nursing,  pulled 
him  through,  and  he  was  soon  able  to  continue  his  journey.  In 
the  meantime,  large  numbers  of  people  had  arrived  on  the  isth- 
mus, and  it  was  impossible  to  secure  transportation.  So  when 
the  steamer  Panama  put  into  port  there  was  a  general  demand  for 
passage ;  but  the  agent  who  had  only  two  cabin  and  four  steerage 
tickets  at  his  disposal,  decided  to  permit  applicants  to  draw  lots, 
excluding  from  participation  therein  all  persons  who  were  listed 
for  the  regular  sailing  vessels.  As  an  example,  perhaps,  of  his 
good  fortune,  Mr.  Phelan  drew  a  steerage  ticket;  and,  having 
among  his  merchandise  with  him  a  quantity  of  saleratus,  which 
was  required  by  the  ship's  galley,  he  successfully  bargained  with 
the  ship's  officers  for  better  accommodations,  and  on  the  18th 
of  August,  1849,  on  this  historic  steamship,  he  arrived  in  San 
Francisco. 

His  brother,  Michael,  had  preceded  him,  having  arrived  on  the 
13th  of  June  with  the  party  which  had  been  organized  in  New 
York  by  David  C.  Broderick,  subsequently  United  States  Senator 
for  California.  With  Michael,  and  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  & 
M.  Phelan,  he  formed  his  first  partnership.  John  Phelan,  the 
eldest  brother,  remained  in  New  York,  and  having  also  prospered 
as  a  merchant,  he  now  attended  to  the  eastern  shipping  of  the 
new  firm.  Besides  carrying  a  large  stock  of  wines,  liquors,  oils, 
safes,  and  such  supplies  as  were  required,  in  his  judgment,  in  a 
new  and  unbroken  country,  James  Phelan  made  for  those  days 
a  financial  coup,  by  purchasing  soon  after  his  arrival  the  con- 
demned government  stores  at  Benicia,  getting  a  credit  of  $75,000 
from  the  bank  of  Burgoyne  &  Co.,  for  this  purpose.  Another 
instance  of  his  sagacity  is  related  in  which  it  appeared  that  long 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  gas,  whale  oil  became  a  drug  in  the 
market,  as  San  Francisco  received  a  large  quantity  beyond  its 
power  of  consumption.  This  surplus  oil  he  purchased  at  from 
ten  to  twelve  cents  a  gallon.  He  had  previously  ordered  a 
large  supply  of  lamps,  and  when  these  arrived  the  price  of  oil 
advanced  so  that  he  realized  an  enormous  profit  from  this  in- 
vestment. 

The  assessment  roll  of  San  Francisco  in  1851  reveals  the  fact 
that  J.  &  M.  Phelan  were  assessed  for  $50,000;  but  they  had  per- 
haps $100,000  in  their  business  when  the  great  fires  of  that  year 
swept  away  their  possessions.    Great  as  was  the  loss  they  were 
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not  daunted  or  dismayed;  they  began  again.  They  had  by  this 
time  a  well  established  business,  their  integrity  compelled  respect 
and  confidence,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  had  always 
met  the  wishes  of  their  patrons  was  a  large  factor  not  only  in  ex- 
tending but  in  holding  their  trade.  Their  affairs  had  been  so 
conducted  that  new  stocks  of  goods  were  always  afloat  and  near 
port,  so  that  their  business  was  yet  in  good  condition  for  regain- 
ing their  losses,  which  they  soon  did,  rapidly  making  money,  and 
assuming  a  leading  position  in  the  mercantile  life  of  the  new  city 
and  state. 

In  1858  Michael  Phelan  died.  The  surviving  partner  then 
enlarged  the  scope  of  his  enterprise  and  included  in  his  operations 
the  exportation  of  wool  and  wheat.  He  was  among  the  first 
merchants  of  California  to  ship  to  New  York  and  Liverpool  these 
great  staples  which  afterwards  grew  to  such  large  proportions  in 
the  commerce  of  the  state. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1859,  he  married  Miss  Alice  Kelly, 
daughter  of  Jeremiah  Kelly,  Stradbally,  Queen's  County,  Ire- 
land, at  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  San  Francisco,  Archbishop  Alemany 
officiating.  Miss  Kelly  was  descended  from  the  celebrated 
O'More's  of  Leix,  whose  line  was  nearly  extinguished  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  Mullagmast.  In  the  history  of  Ireland  her  ancestors 
stand  as  heroic  figures,  and  as  the  eldest  of  her  family  she  was  the 
custodian  of  the  cross  of  St.  Louis  bestowed  on  one  of  her  line, 
Colonel  Mulhall,  for  bravery  in  the  French  wars.  This  cross 
she  brought  to  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Phelan  met  Miss  Kelly  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  was  about  to  return  there  to  claim  his 
bride,  when  his  brother's  death  interfered;  but  under  the  chap- 
eronage  of  General  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Lane,  and  La  Fayette 
Grover,  of  Oregon,  she  embarked  for  California  and  there  made 
her  home  and  reared  her  family. 

Successful  beyond  even  the  sanguine  dreams  of  his  youth, 
Mr.  Phelan  retired  from  his  commercial  pursuits  in  1869,  and 
with  his  children,  a  son  and  two  daughters,  traveled  for  a  year 
in  Europe. 

Imbued  with  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  city  and  state,  he 
made  from  time  to  time,  purchases  of  land,  which,  greatly  en- 
hancing in  value,  has  justified  his  judgment.  But  he  was  no 
spectacular  speculator,  risking  all  in  the  turn  of  a  die,  he  care- 
fully considered  every  investment,  and  with  that  confidence  he 
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made  the  investments  which  his  judgment  approved.  He  never 
mortgaged  his  property,  nor  otherwise  overmeasured  his  resources. 
He  never  failed  in  business,  nor  had  ever  been  even  embar- 
rassed; and  his  integrity  and  business  methods  had  never  been 
impugned.  He  conducted  all  his  enterprises  with  self-control, 
sagacity  and  moderation. 

A  mind  as  active  as  Mr.  Phelan's  had  been  practically  from  his 
boyhood,  could  not  long  remain  idle.  When  he  returned  from 
Europe  he  embarked  on  a  new  enterprise;  he  had  given  up  com- 
merce, he  now  entered  on  a  new  career,  finance.  In  1870  he 
organized  the  First  National  Gold  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,- 
000,  now  the  First  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  whose  cap- 
ital has  since  been  increased  to  $1,500,000.  This  was  the  first 
national  bank,  in  point  of  time,  organized  in  this  state,  and  the 
-second  gold  bank  established  in  the  country.  After  the  Act  of 
Congress  was  passed  providing  for  gold  banks,  Mr.  Phelan  seized 
upon  the  idea  of  organization,  believing  that  the  gold  feature 
would  popularize  the  national  system  in  California.  He  was 
not  mistaken.  The  bank  at  once  won  friends,  with  Mr.  Phelan 
as  president.  It  prospered  from  the  beginning,  and  is  to-day 
one  of  the  soundest  financial  institutions  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  one  of  the  most  popular.  On  account  of  failing  health  Mr. 
Phelan  soon  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the  Bank,  but  he 
always  took  the  deepest  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  continued  to 
act  on  its  Board  of  Directors,  giving  his  associates  the  benefit  of 
his  keen  judgment  and  successful  business  experience. 

Another  enterprise  which  engaged  his  attention  was  the  build- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  the  French  undertook  under  the 
superintendence  of  De  Lesseps,  the  builder  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
Mr.  Phelan's  attention  was  attracted  to  a  machine  which  was 
used  at  the  time  in  dredging  the  San  Joaquin  River,  and  after 
careful  investigation,  his  usual  habit,  he  satisfied  himself  that  the 
great  undertaking  contemplated  could  be  made  a  success  with 
the  aid  of  his  device.  With  his  assistance  and  counsel,  therefore, 
the  "American  Contracting  and  Dredging  Company"  was  organ- 
ized in  1882. 

He  assumed  the  vice-presidency  and  enlisted  the  support  of 
other  capitalists  who  had  confidence  in  his  judgment.  This  com- 
pany paid  thirty-eight  dividends  at  $335  per  share  or  a  total  of 
$6,700,000.  The  stock  was  originally  sold  in  San  Francisco  for 
$30  a  share  or  $600,000. 
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In  1 88 1  and  1882,  he  erected  the  imposing  structure  on  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  known  as  the  Phelan  Building,  covering 
an  area  of  50,000  square  feet  on  land  which  he  had  owned  since 
1854.  This  was  among  the  first  large  modern  buildings  erected 
in  San  Francisco.  It  gave  an  impetus  to  other  improvements,, 
and  by  manifesting  the  confidence  of  a  conservative  capitalist 
in  the  future  of  the  city,  had  an  excellent  and  inspiring  effect 
on  the  city's  growth.  This  building  was  destroyed  in  the  great 
fire  of  1906,  but  a  larger  and  much  more  beautiful  and  imposing 
structure  of  brick  and  iron  has  taken  its  place  erected  by  his 
son  and  successor,  Hon.  James  D.  Phelan. 

He  also  purchased  lands  in  the  beautiful  Santa  Clara  Valley 
and  choice  business  lots  in  the  city7  of  San  Jose,  on  which  he 
erected  large,  beautiful  buildings,  thus  adding  to  the  attraction 
of  the  "Garden  City"  of  Santa  Clara  County  and  encouraging 
others  by  his  example  to  make  similar  improvements.  He  came 
to  be  looked  upon  by  the  people  of  San  Jose  as  the  friend  and  bene- 
factor of  their  city. 

He  made  investments  in  other  parts  of  the  state  of  California, 
also  in  New  York,  Washington  and  Oregon,  till  his  financial 
interests  became  so  extensive  that  he  formed  a  co-partnership 
in  1890  with  his  only  son,  James  D.  Phelan.  This  was  evidently 
done  with  the  intention  of  giving  to  his  son  the  experience 
necessary  to  manage  his  large  estate  under  his  own  supervision. 
His  energy7  never  flagged.  He  had  long  seen  an  opening  for  a  new 
savings  bank,  and  to  establish  and  popularize  this  be  summoned 
to  his  office  several  of  the  leading  citizens  who  at  once  gave  the 
project  their  adhesion  and  support.  When  it  was  publicly  an- 
nounced, the  demand  for  stock  exceeded  the  supply  and  in  1889 
the  "Mutual  Savings  Bank"  was  organized  with  a  million  dol- 
lars capital,  Mr.  Phelan  acting  as  first  vice-president.  His  name 
in  connection  with  the  institution  was  an  assurance  of  security 
and  it  was  a  success  from  the  beginning.  This  was  the  last  of 
his  initiative  labors. 

The  many  enterprises  which  he  inaugurated  serve  to  exhibit 
the  scope  and  fertility  of  his  financial  genius.  His  judgment 
was,  by  common  consent,  accepted  almost  as  a  guarantee  of 
success  and  the  connection  of  his  name  with  any  new  enterprise 
was  regarded  as  conclusive  as  to  its  soundness. 

During  the  excitement  of  mining  speculations,  when  fortunes 
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were  made  in  a  day  and  vanished  as  quickly,  Mr.  Phelan,  while 
not  oblivious  to  the  chances  of  large  returns,  still  regarded 
such  schemes  with  suspicion.  His  habitual  caution  saved 
him  from  the  maelstrom  which  engulfed  so  many.  But 
surrounded  by  such  an  atmosphere,  he  could  not  but  be 
interested;  men  and  women  in  every  walk  of  life  feverishly 
took  part  in  the  wild  speculation,  the  very  few  sometimes 
to  win,  the  many  to  lose.  If  Mr.  Phelan,  like  many  other 
merchants  of  the  old  school,  invested  in  mining  stocks  he  pocketed 
his  gains  without  boasting  and  bore  his  losses  without  repining. 
During  this  period  all  the  old  lines  established  by  the  mercantile 
community,  of  which  he  had  been  so  proud  a  member,  had  been 
broken  down.  Commercial  honor  was  thrust  aside;  fraud  and 
chicanery  ruled.  In  such  a  strife  he  happily  lacked  the  proper 
equipment,  and  was  wounded  on  more  than  one  occasion  by  the 
unfair  and  dishonorable  weapons  of  the  guerilla  warfare,  and  he 
refused  to  become  a  party  to  the  pillage  of  the  community.  He 
loved  justice  and  fair  dealing  and  despised  the  iniquitous  meth- 
ods practiced  by  stock  manipulators.  Men  sought  his  opinion  on 
business  projects,  and,  unlike  the  leaders  of  that  era  of  wild  spec- 
ulation, he  deceived  no  one.  Many  left  their  property  in  his 
keeping,  and  the  loyalty  he  displayed  on  account  of  such  con- 
fidence and  friendship  was  perhaps  one  of  his  most  marked  char- 
acteristics. He  sacrificed  his  own  interests  ,on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  serve  a  confiding  friend  or  associate. 

The  following  incident  illustrates  his  fine  sense  of  honor  in  his 
business  transactions.  The  municipality  of  San  Francisco  de- 
cided to  widen  Dupont  Street  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  rap- 
idly expanding  business  interests  of  the  community.  Bonds 
were  issued  by  the  city  to  meet  the  expense  which  this  work 
entailed.  Mr.  Phelan  bought  the  entire  issue.  These  he  after- 
wards turned  over  to  New  York  capitalists.  Subsequently, 
rumors  began  to  be  circulated  that  the  issue  of  these  bonds  by  the 
city  was  illegal.  Mr.  Phelan  called  on  the  city  auditor  to  ascer- 
tain if  provision  had  been  made  to  meet  the  interest  accruing  on 
the  bonds,  and  their  redemption  at  maturity.  The  auditor,  who 
was  a  very  scrupulous  man,  called  his  attention  to  their  alleged 
illegality,  and  said  the  question  would  have  to  be  settled  by  the 
court.  Mr.  Phelan,  his  sharp,  keen  eyes  fixed  on  the  auditor, 
said:  "Surely,  Mr.  Auditor,  you  do  not  believe  any  such  non- 
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sense.  Why,  Sir,  these  bonds  are  as  legal  as  any  issued  by  the 
United  States  government."  The  question  of  their  legality  was, 
however,  taken  to  court,  and  Mr.  Phelan  engaged  the  best  legal 
talent  in  the  city,  at  his  own  expense,  to  defend  them,  with  the 
result  that  the  bonds  were  declared  a  legal  obligation  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Phelan  died  in  San  Francisco,  December  23,  1892,  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  many  bequests  which  he  made  in  his  will  show  the  gen- 
erosity of  his  heart  and  the  breadth  of  his  sympathy.  To  faith- 
ful employes  and  servants  he  left  generous  bequests,  and  gave 
liberally  for  churches,  schools,  orphanages,  and  asylums.  Nor 
did  he  forget  the  little  church  of  St.  Canice,  Aghaboe,  Ireland, 
where  he  worshipped  as  a  child.  To  the  pastor  of  this  church  he 
left  a  generous  bequest,  directing  that  it  should  be  applied  ju- 
diciously to  the  poor  of  the  parish.  He  also  left  bequests  to 
Sacramento,  where  at  one  time  he  had  received  a  kindness,  and 
to  Santa  Cruz,  where  for  many  years  he  had  his  summer  home,  in 
a  beautiful  promontory  overlooking  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
Monterey  Bay. 

The  home  life  of  Mr.  Phelan  was  exemplary.  He  lived  in 
quiet  elegance  in  the  Mission  Dolores,  where  his  spacious  residence 
and  highly  cultivated  grounds  attracted  the  admiration  of  the 
passerby.  There  he  provided  every  comfort  and  luxury  for  his 
family,  enjoying  the  love  and  devotion  of  the  wife  of  his  youth 
and  the  love  and  respect  of  his  family,  a  son,  and  two  daughters. 

A  memoir  of  his  life  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  "Society  of  Cal- 
ifornia Pioneers,"  of  which  he  was  a  member  and  director,  con- 
tains the  following  complimentary  tribute  to  his  memory  by  his 
associates  of  many  years,  who  in  moments  of  relaxation  came  to 
know  him  best : 

He  came  to  San  Francisco  in  his  early  manhood,  and  passed  away  after  a 
notably  successful  life,  full  of  years  and  honor.  He  lived  to  see  the  realization 
of  all  his  hopes  and  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  purposes.  The  state  of  his 
adoption  and  the  city  of  his  home  had  advanced  during  his  residence  in  popu- 
lation and  prosperity  until  it  became  the  wonder  of  the  country;  and  in  this 
remarkable  development  of  a  state's  resources  he  played  a  leading  part.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  commonwealth. 

But  the  position  he  assumed  in  the  community  and  the  success  with  which 
his  efforts  were  attended  were  not  due  to  adventitious  circumstances.  The 
character  and  abilities  of  the  man  were  such  that  he  would  have  commanded 
success  in  any  place  and  amidst  any  conditions.  He  sprung  from  that  sturdy 
race,  the  Irish,  which  has  made  its  mark  in  every  department  of  human  ac- 
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tivity,  and,  endowed  with  native  intelligence  and  pluck,  he  went  through  life 
like  a  force  of  nature,  unchangeable  and  irresistible,  moving  by  well  known  laws 
which  he  had  laid  down  for  his  own  government. 

Mr.  Phelan  was  one  of  the  very  few  men  in  early  California 
history,  who  had  made  a  large  fortune  in  the  legitimate  pursuit  of 
commercial  enterprises.  Other  men  made  large  fortunes  in 
mining  speculation,  taking  from  the  earth  the  gold  that  often 
lay  so  plentifully  scattered,  scarcely  hidden  from  the  naked  eye, 
or  deeply  concealed  beneath  the  surface;  he  followed  the  slower 
channels  of  trade,  and  by  his  acumen,  sound  judgment,  and 
unquestioned  integrity,  he  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  the  bulk 
of  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  children.  He  was  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's most  successful  pioneers. 


THE  IRISH  BRIGADE  OF  FRANCE  IN  THE 
CHAMPLAIN  VALLEY. 


BY  JOHN  G.  COYLE,  M.  D. 

The  beautiful  Lake  Champlain,  so  attractive  to  the  eye  and 
so  picturesque  in  its  location  and  surroundings,  upon  a  fair  and 
quiet  day  suggests  an  arcadian  realm  and  the  peace  of  mind  that 
the  contemplation  of  quiet  waters  always  brings.  But  when  the 
stirring  breeze  ruffles  its  bosom  and  the  whitecaps  show,  the 
short  sullen  pound  of  its  quick-moving  waves  and  the  surge  of 
its  leaping  water  against  the  shores  bring  instant  realization 
that  its  peace  is  easily  disturbed  and  its  quiet  is  one  to  be  studied 
before  being  trusted. 

To-day  peace  and  prosperity  abound  in  the  regions  that  sur- 
round the  great  lake  and  little  meets  the  eye  to  suggest  the 
stirring  scenes  of  earlier  days  when  warring  nations,  athirst  for 
military  glory,  revenge  and  acquisition  of  rich  territory,  struggled 
on  the  waters  of  the  lake  and  in  the  forests  that  surrounded  it 
for  victory  and  spoils. 

Nothing  less  than  war  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  lake  by 
Champlain  for  whom  it  is  named.  A  hardy  and  adventurous 
explorer  and  pioneer,  whose  many  discoveries  and  journeys  in 
Canada  have  immortalized  his  name,  Champlain  joined  the 
forces  of  the  Huron  Indians  who  were  at  war  with  the  Iroquois 
and  on  this  expedition  discovered  Lake  Champlain  in  1609. 
The  forces  with  whom  Champlain  fought  were  victorious  and 
the  Iroquois  were  badly  beaten,  partly  owing  to  the  deadly 
fire  of  Champlain's  arquebus,  which  terrified  his  opponents, 
unused  to  firearms. 

As  settlements  sprang  up  throughout  the  northern  wilderness, 
and  the  trading  posts  at  Albany  came  into  being,  Lake  Champ- 
lain became  a  favorite  choice  of  route  for  travellers  and  traders 
passing  from  Canada  to  Albany  and  New  York.  A  body  of 
water,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  navigable 
by  boats  throughout  its  entire  course  and  permitting  shelter 
from  storms  in  its  numerous  bays  and  harbors,  the  lake  afforded 
a  convenient  highway  for  those  whose  duties  or  inclinations 
called  them  to  travel  north  or  south. 
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Furs  and  peltry  from  the  trappers  and  Indians  and  goods  for 
barter  and  sale  burdened  many  of  the  flat-bottomed  boats  which 
were  employed  for  navigation,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
occasional  forays  and  plundering  raids  upon  travellers  occurred 
from  time  to  time,  instigated  sometimes  by  Indians  and  some- 
times by  thievish  whites. 

But  occurrences  of  this  kind  are  the  ordinary  accompaniments 
of  pioneer  settlement  and  travel  in  new  countries,  which  neces- 
sarily attract  the  adventurous  and  give  the  outlaw  opportunity. 
Organized  fighting  upon  any  large  scale  did  not  occur,  at  least 
of  any  historical  moment,  until  the  Franco-British  War,  com- 
monly called  the  French  and  Indian  War,  which  began  in  1755. 

Wben  this  irrepressible  conflict  began  between  the  two  civiliza- 
tions in  North  America,  one  of  the  chief  points  for  military  opera- 
tions was  Lake  Champlain.  It  lay  at  the  border  of  American 
and  Canadian  territory,  or  rather  of  English  and  French  territory. 
From  New  York  or  Albany  by  the  Hudson  to  Fort  Edward, 
thence  but  fifteen  miles  to  Lake  Horicon  or  Lake  Canainderiot* 
(as  Lake  George  was  known) ,  then  but  five  miles  overland  to  Lake 
Champlain,  and  thence  all  the  way  by  water  to  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  constituted  a  waterway  that  was  valuable  from  every 
point  of  view,  both  from  a  military  as  well  as  from  a  trading 
standpoint,  and  the  leaders  of  the  French  and  British  forces  saw 
the  importance  of  Lake  Champlain. 

The  French  had  first  been  upon  the  ground.  Their  traders 
and  settlers  were  numerous  throughout  the  Champlain  Valley. 
To  command  the  lake,  at  its  southern  end,  the  French  military 
authorities  had  constructed  Fort  St.  Frederick,  near  what  is 
now  called  Crown  Point,  and  the  sturdy  walls  of  this  fortress 
gave  much  comfort  and  ease  of  mind  to  the  busy  little  French 
settlement,  which,  since  1731,  had  been  located  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake.  This  village,  long  since  destroyed,  was  at 
Chimney  Point,  which  receives  its  name  because  the  strongly 
built  chimneys  of  the  houses  remained  standing  long  after  wreck 
and  ruin  had  come  upon  the  settlement  and  destroyed  the  houses. 

At  Ticonderoga,  to  command  the  path  from  Lake  George,  the 
prudent  French  built  another  fort  calling  it  poetically,  Carillon 
(chime  of  bells),  because,  to  their  musically-inclined  ears,  the 

*  Father  Isaac  Jogues,  who  discovered  the  lake,  named  it  Lake  of  the 

Holy  Sacrament. 
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rippling  of  a  neighboring  waterfall  was  like  unto  a  chime  of  bells. 
These  two  forts,  together  with  defenses  at  Isle-aux-Noix  and 
others  on  the  Sorel  or  Richelieu  River,  made  a  chain  of  stout 
defenses  that  effectually  guarded  and  controlled  Lake  Champlain. 
Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga  became  the  objective  of  British 
attack  because  they  were  furthest  south  and,  at  that  time,  attack 
must  be  delivered  from  the  southward  since  all  Canada  was  held 
by  the  French. 

Of  four  large  expeditions  planned  to  attack  the  French  at  various 
points,  one  was  directed  against  Crown  Point  on  Lake  Champlain 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  William  Johnson,  an  Irishman 
born  in  County  Meath.*  Johnson  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
commanders  on  the  British  side  during  this  war.  For  every 
success  he  attained  he  was  richly  and  over-liberally  rewarded. 
For  some  years  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  had  been 
living  on  lands  owned  by  his  uncle,  Sir  Peter  Warren,  a  favorite 
at  King  George's  court.  The  land  was  located  among  the 
Mohawk  settlements  and  Johnson  during  his  residence  therein 
had  learned  the  Mohawk  tongue,  had  become  very  friendly  with 
their  chiefs  and  wielded  a  strong  influence  upon  the  Indians. 

The  expedition  against  the  French  in  the  Lake  George  and 
Lake  Champlain  region  was  commanded  by  General  Lyman 
of  Connecticut,  a  brave  and  skilful  officer.  With  6,000  soldiers, 
mostly  from  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  he 
marched  to  within  fifteen  miles  of  Lake  George  and  built  on  the 
Hudson  River  a  strong  fort,  well  equipped  with  cannon.  The  fort 
was  named  Fort  Lyman,  but  when  General  Johnson  arrived  he 
changed  the  name  to  Fort  Edward,  which  is  perpetuated  in  the 
village  of  that  name  to-day.  Johnson  was  jealous  of  Lyman 
and  took  care  to  keep  the  latter  in  the  background  as  much  as 
possible.  Finding  that  the  fort  built  by  Lyman  was  so  solidly 
constructed,  Johnson  calculated  that,  with  the  forts  as  a  safe 
defense  against  sorties  and  attack,  he  could  advance  further 
towards  the  enemy  and,  therefore,  marched  his  troops  to  the 
southern  end  of  Lake  Canainderiot,  which  he  now  named  Lake 
George.  Here  he  encamped  in  a  spot  protected  on  both  sides 
by  a  swamp. 

From  the  north  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  came  Baron 

•This  is  on  the  authority  of  Michael  J.  O'Brien.  Others  say  Johnson 
was  born  at  Warrentown,  County  Down. 
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Dieskau,  a  brave  French  officer  with  something  less  than  2,000 
troops.  His  purpose  was  to  attack  the  British  at  the  new  fortifi- 
cation, Fort  Edward.  On  September  7,  1755,  General  Johnson 
learned  through  his  Mohawk  scouts,  who  had  been  in  touch 
with  the  Indians  accompanying  Dieskau,  that  the  bristling  cannon 
of  Fort  Edward  had  terrified  Dieskau's  Indian  allies,  and  that 
these  could  not  be  depended  upon  in  any  attack  upon  the  fort. 
In  consequence  Dieskau  had  changed  his  plans  and  had  deter- 
mined to  attack  Johnson  at  the  intrenched  camp  now  occupied 
by  the  latter  officer. 

Johnson  sent  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams  and  the  Indian 
chief,  Hendrick,  with  1,000  men  to  surprise  Dieskau.  They  had 
gone  about  four  miles  from  the  camp,  when  they  met  Dieskau's 
forces  who  were  advancing  to  attack  Johnson's  camp.  The 
result  of  this  sudden  meeting  in  the  forests  was  a  desperate 
battle,  in  which  Williams  and  Hendrick  were  killed.  Much 
of  the  fighting  was  done  about  the  edges  of  a  pond,  into  which  so 
many  wounded  men  fell  or  crept  that  their  blood  stained  the  water 
for  many  days.  From  this  tragic  circumstance,  the  pond 
received  the  name  of  Bloody  Pond,  by  which  it  is  known  to  this 
day.  The  traveller  from  Saratoga  to  Lake  George  sees  a  sign- 
board from  the  window,  which  informs  him  that  he  is  near  the 
location  of  Bloody  Pond.  The  rock  at  which  the  body  of  Colonel 
Williams  was  found  is  still  called  Williams's  Rock.*  On  his  way 
to  the  front  W7illiams  had  stopped  at  Albany  and  made  his  will, 
in  which  be  bequeathed  certain  land  in  western  Massachusetts 
to  found  a  free  school.  This  was  the  foundation  of  Williams 
College,  which  is  named  for  the  American  soldier  who  died  at 
Williams's  Rock. 

Dieskau  and  his  men  pursued  the  fleeing  British  to  the  camp  of 
Johnson,  but  when  Dieskau's  Indians  saw  the  intrenchments 
made  of  logs  and  earthworks,  surmounted  by  cannon  from  Fort 
Edward,  they  faltered.  Behind  the  intrenchments,  Johnson 
with  over  2,000  men,  waited  for  Dieskau's  attack.  The  brave 
Frenchman  had  less  than  1,500  men  of  whom  600  were  Indians, 
about  600  French  Canadians,  and  220  were  grenadiers  of  the 

*On  September  8,  1855,  the  Alumni  of  Williams  College  dedicated  a  monu- 
ment in  memory  of  Col.  Williams  at  Williams's  Rock.  In  1880  David  Dudley 
Field  purchased  the  site  and  donated  it  to  the  President  and  Trustees  of 
Williams  College. 
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far-famed  Irish  Brigade  of  France,  the  men  whose  deeds  at 
Fontenoy  have  been  so  eloquently  sung  by  Thomas  Davis. 

At  the  first  discharge  of  artillery  from  Johnson's  intrenchments, 
the  Indians  fled  and  the  Canadians  precipitately  retreated. 
But  the  veteran  Irish  soldiers,  who  had  fought  against  their 
hereditary  foes  on  many  a  field,  leaped  to  the  assault.  Without  a 
single  piece  of  cannon  Baron  Dieskau  and  his  220  Irish  soldiers 
charged  against  the  breastworks.  Undismayed  by  the  cowardly 
retreat  of  the  white  allies  and  the  flight  of  the  Indians,  the 
grenadiers  fought  and  charged,  and  fought  and  charged  the 
intrenchments  until,  after  the  third  repulse,  when  150  of  their 
220  were  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field  and  Dieskau  had  been 
wounded  and  captured,  the  handful  of  Irish  survivors  gathered 
up  as  many  of  their  wounded  as  they  could  carry  and  slowly 
retired. 

Desperate  as  their  battle  had  been  and  reduced  in  numbers  as 
they  were,  they  withdrew  in  good  order  to  Crown  Point,  whither 
Johnson,  though  in  command  of  5,000  men  including  his  own 
direct  command  and  the  forces  under  General  Lyman,  did  not 
dare  to  follow  them.  General  Lyman  pointed  out  the  great 
superiority  of  the  British  forces  in  number  and  equipment  and 
urged  Johnson  to  proceed  to  Crown  Point,  which  was  the 
announced  objective  of  the  British-American  expedition.  But 
Johnson  refused  to  attack.  In  Johnson's  account  of  the  victory 
he  suppressed  the  credit  due  to  General  Lyman.  Johnson  had 
been  wounded  early  and  the  command  then  had  devolved  upon 
General  Lyman,  who  had  arrived  from  Fort  Edward.  It  was  the 
building  of  Fort  Edward  by  Lyman  and  the  emplacement  of  its 
cannon  which  had  frightened  away  the  Indian  allies  of  Dieskau, 
and  the  real  credit  of  the  battle  of  Lake  George,  as  the  engage- 
ment is  known  in  history,  belongs  to  General  Lyman. 

But  the  account  by  Johnson  of  his  victory,  together  with  the 
influence  of  Sir  Peter  Warren,  his  uncle,  caused  the  King  to  raise 
Johnson  to  a  baronetcy  and  to  grant  him  $25,000  for  his  great 
victory.  The  battle  must  have  been  painted  in  extraordinary 
colors  at  the  Court  of  King  George,  but  the  truth  remains  that  • 
after  this  repulse  of  Dieskau's  greatly  inferior  forces,  Johnson, 
with  5,000  men  in  good  condition  and  artillery  at  his  command, 
did  not  dare  proceed  against  Crown  Point.  He  built  a  fort  at 
the  site  of  the  battle  and  called  it  Fort  William  Henry,  and, 
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alleging  that  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  further  military 
operations — it  was  the  middle  of  October — he  garrisoned  the  fort 
and  returned  to  Albany  after  dispersing  the  remainder  of  his 
troops. 

In  1756  but  little  fighting  occurred  around  Lake  Champlain, 
the  operations  being  active  in  other  parts  of  the  borders.  Dieskau 
captured  and  badly  wounded,  had  been  transported  to  England 
where  he  died.  Louis  de  Montcalm  had  succeeded  Dieskau 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  troops  and  in  1757  he  took 
active  steps  to  oust  the  British  from  their  fortifications  near  Lake 
Champlain. 

In  August,  1757,  with  8,000  men,  of  whom  2,000  were  Indians 
and  3,000  were  the  full  strength  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  the  energetic 
Montcalm  besieged  Fort  William  Henry,  held  by  Colonel  Monro 
and  3,000  men.  Monro  little  feared  the  siege  because  at  Fort 
Edward  was  his  commander,  General  Webb,  with  4,000  men, 
scarcely  fifteen  miles  away.  Shortly  after  the  siege  began 
Monro  sent  to  Webb  for  reinforcements  but  Webb  dispatched 
none.  General  Johnson,  now  serving  under  Webb,  was  finally 
sent  with  Israel  Putnam's  Rangers  to  relieve  Monro,  but  was 
recalled  after  marching  a  few  miles.  Webb  advised  Monro  by 
messenger  to  surrender.  Montcalm  intercepted  the  message  and 
sent  to  Monro  a  peremptory  demand  for  surrender.  Monro, 
finding  himself  left  without  assistance  by  his  commander,  was 
obliged  to  surrender. 

Montcalm  accepted  the  surrendered  munitions  and  agreed 
to  allow  the  troops  to  return  to  Fort  Edward.  But  he  had 
reckoned  without  his  Indian  allies.  Fearing  any  excesses,  the 
prudent  French  commander  kept  liquor  from  the  Indians,  but 
the  British  themselves  supplied  the  Indians  with  liquor.  As  the 
British  were  on  the  march  and  about  a  mile  from  the  fort  the 
Indians  attacked  the  British  soldiers,  murdering  a  large  number 
of  them  and  committing  many  fiendish  atrocities.  The  slaughter 
was  awful  and  the  deed  a  dastardly  one.  Israel  Putnam,  who 
had  risen  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  British  service,  surveying 
the  scene  of  the  butchery  on  the  following  day,  graphically  de- 
scribed the  hacked,  scalped  and  mutilated  bodies  and  never  forgot 
the  impression  it  made  upon  him.  The  savages  likewise' burned 
Fort  William  Henry  which  was  never  rebuilt.  The  present 
Fort  William  Henry  Hotel,  a  large  summer  resort  house,  stands 
near  the  site  of  the  burned  fort. 
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John  Stark,  afterward  a  general  in  the  Revolution,  participated 
in  these  campaigns.  Putnam  suffered  the  misfortune  of  being 
captured  by  the  Indians.  He  was  tied  to  a  stake  and  was  about 
to  be  put  to  death  when  he  was  rescued  by  a  French  officer  named 
Marion. 

The  general  reverses  of  the  campaign  of  1757  stirred  British 
pride  and  caused  some  fear  of  ultimate  defeat  in  the  war,  which 
had  now  lasted  two  years.  Lord  Loudon,  who  had  been  the 
British  commander-in-chief,  was  in  great  disfavor.  It  was  said 
of  him  by  the  British  ministry  that  he  was  always  making  great 
plans  which  were  never  carried  out;  that  after  he  had  dazzled 
the  government  with  his  plans,  nothing  more  was  heard  of  him 
and  that,  altogether,  he  was  much  like  St.  George  upon  the  signs, 
"  he  was  always  on  horseback,  but  never  going  forward."  Loudon 
was  displaced  and  General  Abercrombie  selected  to  oppose  the 
successful  Montcalm. 

To  stir  the  American  colonies  to  the  utmost  in  offensive  and 
defensive  work,  England  promised  to  pay  for  every  soldier 
enlisted  in  America,  to  pay  all  wages  and  to  reimburse  fully 
each  colony  for  every  cent  expended  in  raising  and  equipping  a 
sufficient  army  to  overcome  the  French.  The  effect  was  magical. 
Enlistments  went  on  all  over  the  territory  under  British  rule  and 
over  50,000  soldiers  were  put  into  uniform,  drilled  and  outfitted. 
This  vast  army  numbered  more  than  the  entire  male  population 
in  the  French  dominions.  Veteran  troops  from  England  were 
likewise  despatched  to  America  and  added  to  the  colonial  con- 
tingent. 

With  these  vast  preparations  the  campaign  of  1758  began. 
The  three  objective  points  were  Louisburg,  the  great  stronghold 
of  Cape  Breton;  Fort  Du  Quesne  in  the  west,  and  Ticonderoga 
on  Champlain.  Louisburg,  believed  to  be  impregnable,  fell  and 
the  decline  of  French  power  appeared  to  have  begun.  The 
British  commanders  and  the  Americans  as  well,  believed  that  the 
war  could  be  ended  in  that  year  and  unusual  preparations  were 
made  to  attack  Ticonderoga  on  the  lake. 

Abercrombie,  with  Lord  Howe,  a  brother  of  that  Lord  Howe 
who  led  the  British  against  Washington  in  the  Revolution, 
headed  a  great  army  of  16,000  men,  of  whom  7,000  were  regulars 
of  the  British  army  and  9,000  were  drilled  Americans,  with 
numerous  trains  of  artillery  towards  Lake  George  for  the  purpose 
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of  capturing  Ticonderoga,  where  Montcalm  was  in  command 
with  but  4,000  men.  This  very  large  body  of  troops  under 
Abercrombie  and  Howe,  made  a  wonderful  military  spectacle 
while  proceeding  up  the  Hudson  River.  A  very  great  fleet  of 
boats  was  necessary  to  transport  the  men  and  their  arms,  and  to 
all  the  colonists  who  witnessed  this  expedition  against  the 
French,  it  seemed  that  no  mere  garrison  could  withstand  such  an 
array  of  metal,  men  and  supplies. 

The  British  rendezvoused  at  Fort  George,  which  was  the 
name  of  the  new  fort  built  after  the  destruction  of  Fort  William 
Henry,  and  then  boarding  their  great  fleet  of  transports,  sailed 
to  the  northern  end  of  Lake  George. 

When  they  landed  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake,  they 
started  forward  through  the  forests  towards  Ticonderoga.  A 
scouting  party  from  the  fort  came  upon  the  advance  guard  and 
sharply  attacked  it.  A  bitter  fight  followed,  in  which  Lord 
Howe  was  killed.  His  fall  demoralized  the  British,  with  whom 
he  was  a  cherished  leader,  and  they  fought  wildly  and  poorly. 
In  addition  they  greatly  overestimated  the  strength  of  the 
attacking  party,  with  the  result  that  for  some  hours  a  few 
hundred  Irishmen  and  French-Canadians  harassed,  frightened 
and  drove  before  them  a  vast  body  of  several  thousand  trained 
soldiers.  At  length  superior  numbers  told  and  the  French  were 
slowly  repulsed,  but  the  British  got  no  further  forward,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  retreated  to  their  embarking  place. 

The  French  scouting  party  which  had  conducted  this  attack, 
had  learned  of  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  British  forces 
and  General  Montcalm,  commander  of  Ticonderoga,  concluded 
that  he  could  not  possibly  hold  the  fort  with  4,000  men  and 
successfully  oppose  16,000  men  and  artillery. 

He  was  about  to  abandon  the  Fort,  but  Colonel  Patrick  Hughes 
of  the  Irish  Brigade,  of  which  3,000  were  in  the  garrison,  was 
both  a  skilled  engineer  and  a  veteran  fighter,  and  he  persuaded 
Montcalm  to  allow  him  to  erect  additional  breast  works  and 
make  defense. 

Hughes  predicted  that  the  British  would  make  a  frontal  attack 
which  he  declared  the  Irish  Brigade  could  repulse.  Montcalm 
yielded  and  Hughes  set  his  men  to  work  hastily.  The  breast- 
works were  constructed  of  logs  and  earth  and  were  nine  feet  in 
height  bearing  sharpened  branches  of  trees  pointing  outwards. 
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The  men  of  the  Irish  Brigade  were  not  to  be  terrified  by  either 
the  possession  of  cannon  or  the  use  of  them  by  their  opponents, 
and,  as  the  Irish  numbered  3,000  out  of  the  total  garrison  of  less 
than  4,000,  the  others  were  necessarily  subservient  to  the 
dominant  Irishmen.  True  to  the  prediction  of  Colonel  Hughes, 
Abercrombie  led  his  men  straight  against  the  front  and  the  attack 
thus  began  on  July  8,  1758.  That  day  witnessed  some  of  the 
fiercest  fighting  that  the  historic  and  often  bloodstained  valley 
has  ever  beheld. 

Believing  it  impossible  that  the  small  garrison  could  with- 
stand the  assault  of  16,000  men,  Abercrombie  did  not  employ  his 
artillery  but  directed  an  assault.  For  nearly  six  hours  the 
soldiers  of  England  and  America  hurled  themselves  against  the 
breastworks  and  the  fire  of  the  Irish  Brigade.  The  valor  was 
desperate  on  both  sides.  Seven  successive  charges  were  made 
by  the  English  and  American  troops  against  the  Irish,  who  were 
fighting  under  the  French  colors.  But  the  men  with  the  green 
facings  on  their  coats  felt  the  surging  of  an  ancient  hate 
strengthening  the  lust  of  battle  whenever  they  gazed  upon  the 
British  flag,  and  again  and  again  the  British  columns  went  reeling 
backward.  Only  when  2,000  men  were  dead  and  wounded  did 
Abercrombie  realize  the  hopeless  nature  of  the  assault  and  re- 
treat to  the  British  camp. 

Although  the  British  loss  had  been  2,000,  the  loss  of  those 
under  the  French  colors  was  but  30  officers  and  340  men.  The 
day  was  a  stupendous  repulse  of  British  arms  and  a  corresponding 
triumph  for  the  French  cause.  It  was  a  glorious  day  for  the 
Irish  Brigade.  Among  the  French  officers  wounded  in  the  battle, 
as  shown  by  the  official  returns,  were  such  Frenchmen  as  O'Don- 
ohue,  O'Hearn,  McCarthy,  Fitzpatrick,  O'Morgan,  Douglas, 
Carolan  and  Forsyth. 

Abercrombie  garrisoned  Fort  George  and  retired  to  Albany. 
The  British  had  been  successful  at  Louisburg,  at  Fort  Du  Quesne 
and  at  the  other  principal  points  of  attack  in  the  year  1758, 
but  at  Lake  Champlain  the  sturdy  valor  of  the  Irish  Brigade 
had  checked  and  turned  back  the  great  army  of  16,000  men  who 
had  expected  to  win  the  waterway  from  New  York  to  Canada. 

In  the  following  year  when  Lord  Amherst  had  succeeded 
Abercrombie  as  commander-in-chief,  the  campaign  against  Lake 
Champlain  took  a  successful  turn.    The  defeats  inflicted  upon 
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the  French  at  other  points  during  1758  had  greatly  encouraged 
the  British  and  active  preparations  were  made  to  assault  Quebec, 
Montreal  and  Ticonderoga. 

General  "Wolfe,  with  a  great  military  and  naval  force,  appeared 
at  Quebec.  Amherst,  with  11,000  troops,  appeared  at  Ticon- 
deroga on  July  22,  1759.  It  was  no  Montcalm  who  was  in  com- 
mand at  the  fort  at  this  time.  The  brave  and  resolute  Montcalm 
was  at  Quebec,  defending  it  against  the  siege  of  Wolfe. 

The  commander  at  Ticonderoga  learned  when  Amherst 
appeared  before  the  fort  that  Quebec  was  likewise  under  siege. 
The  Irish  Brigade  had  defended  Ticonderoga  against  16,000  a  year 
before  but  this  man  wilted  when  he  saw  the  British  troops. 
On  the  day  following  Amherst's  appearance  as  besieger,  the 
French  commander  and  troops  abandoned  the  outworks  of 
the  fort  and  three  days  later  fled  to  the  north,  after  striving 
to  damage  Crown  Point. 

The  French  took  to  their  boats  on  August  1  and  fled  to  I>lc- 
aux-Noix,  to  which  point  Amherst  pursued  them,  but  they 
escaped  by  way  of  the  Sorel  River.  Lake  Champlain  was  now 
wholly  abandoned  by  the  French  and  Amherst  returned  to  Crown 
Point  and  built  the  great  fortress,  the  ruins  of  which  may  yet  be 
seen. 

Quebec  was  lost  by  Montcalm  in  1759  and  the  Irish  Brigade 
was  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  battle. 
Montcalm  gave  battle  without  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
Irishmen  of  the  famous  Brigade,  who  were  on  their  way  to 
Quebec,  under  Bourgainville.  Both  Wolfe,  the  successful  British 
commander,  and  Montcalm,  the  resolute  defender,  lost  their 
lives  in  the  battle.  Quebec  surrendered  and  has  ever  since  been 
a  British  stronghold.  In  the  following  year,  1760,  Colonel 
Haviland  took  the  last  French  camp  at  Isle-aux-Noix  and  joined 
in  the  British  attack  on  Montreal,  which  surrendered  and  made 
British  domination  in  Canada  complete. 
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Hon.  Maurice  T.  Moloney,  former  mayor  of  Ottawa  and  ex- 
Attorney  General  of  Illinois  and  a  member  of  this  Society,  died 
on  March  9,  191 7,  at  his  home  in  Ottawa,  Illinois,  from  paralysis 
with  which  he  was  stricken  on  March  1.  The  passing  away 
of  General  Moloney,  as  he  was  familiarly  known  among  his 
political  and  business  associates,  came  as  a  shock  to  the  general 
public. 

Intimate  friends  had  been  apprised  of  his  serious  condition 
when  he  underwent  a  change  for  the  worse  on  March  4.  From 
that  time  on  his  decline  was  rapid  and  for  twenty-four  hours  or 
more  before  his  death,  the  end  was  momentarily  expected  by  the 
members  of  his  household.  His  family  was  at  his  bedside  when  he 
expired. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Moloney  took  from  Ottawa  one  of  its  best 
known  men.  He  was  born  near  Listowel  in  County  Kerry, 
Ireland,  July  26,  1849.  In  1867,  when  a  lad  of  eighteen  years, 
he  set  sail  for  America — the  land  he  later  learned  to  love  with 
such  supreme  devotion.  As  a  patriot  he  knew  no  superior,  but 
with  all  his  adoration  of  the  land  of  his  adoption,  he  retained 
his  love  for  Erin  and  hoped  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  Ireland 
was  set  free. 

The  General  conducted  many  private  philanthropies  and  while 
no  record  of  the  good  he  has  done  was  kept,  there  are  many  widows 
and  orphans,  friends  of  his  state,  who  looked  upon  Mr.  Moloney 
as  their  benefactor  and  who  constantly  were  being  aided  by  his 
benefactions. 

Ottawa  was  first  in  the  General's  mind.  Its  aims  and  hopes 
always  found  him  at  the  boosting  end  with  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel.  Perhaps  nothing  in  his  record  as  mayor  looms  as  a 
greater  evidence  of  his  business  sagacity  and  foresight  than  when 
he  laid  the  plans  for  securing  a  genuine  interurban  line  be- 
tween Ottawa  and  Marseilles.  The  present  line  running  from 
Princeton  to  Joliet  was  one  of  his  dreams  which  sprang  into  real- 
ity. At  the  time  when  interurban  companies,  real  and  pretended, 
were  looking  upon  Ottawa  as  a  suitable  site  for  a  railway,  Mr. 
Moloney  began  taking  a  hand  in  the  business  to  make  certain 
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that  only  bona  fide  companies  secured  right-of-way  franchises. 
When  promoters  secured  part  of  the  route  to  Marseilles,  as  a 
means  of  marketing  <heir  holdings,  Mr.  Moloney  made  a  quick 
move  to  get  possession  of  the  right-of-way.  This  little  maneuver 
later  landed  for  Ottawa  the  great  McKinley  road  it  now  has. 

Surviving,  Mr.  Moloney  are  his  widow,  two  sons,  James  and 
Fred  G.,  both  of  Chicago,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  George  D. 
Buckley,  of  New  York  City.  Alicia,  a  younger  daughter,  was 
one  of  the  Iroquois  Theater  victims. 

Mr.  Moloney's  public  life  dates  almost  from  the  time  of  his 
admission  to  the  bar  to  within  a  few  years  ago.  A  natural 
leader,  he  was  an  important  factor  in  the  councils  of  his  party  of 
the  state,  county  and  city. 

Arriving  in  the  United  States  of  America,  his  adopted  home,  in 
1867,  Mr.  Moloney  studied  for  the  priesthood  at  Niagara  Uni- 
versity and  at  St.  Vincent's  at  Latrobe,  Pa.,  but  eventually  con- 
cluded to  study  law  and  entered  the  University  of  Virginia  with 
the  class  of  '71  and  received  his  Bachelor's  Degree.  A  few  weeks 
later  he  was  admitted  to  the  Virginia  bar,  and  the  same  year 
came  to  Ottawa  to  open  an  office.  He  speedily  became  well 
known  in  La  Salle  County,  and  served  Ottawa  as  city  attorney 
in  1879-80  and  '81. 

In  1884  he  was  elected  State's  Attorney,  serving  four  years, 
where  he  exhibited  the  same  uncompromising  spirit  that  later 
distinguished  him  as  Attorney  General. 

His  greatest  political  advancement  was  made  in  1892,  when 
he  was  nominated  by  the  State  Democratic  Convention  for  the 
office  of  Attorney  General  and  in  the  succeeding  November 
election  defeated  his  Republican  opponent  by  a  handsome  ma- 
jority. 

While  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Moloney  vigorously  prosecuted 
illegal  trusts  and  made  a  national  reputation  through  his  work. 
He  secured  many  decisions  against  selfish  corporations  and 
favorable  to  the  people.  After  his  term  of  office  had  expired, 
Mr.  Moloney  opened  an  office  in  Chicago  and  went  into  partner- 
ship with  T.  J.  Scofield,  his  former  assistant.  Later  he  returned 
to  Ottawa,  as  his  own  extensive  business  affairs  required  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  He  devoted  himself  largely  to  the  interests 
of  his  home  city.  In  1898  and  1916  Mr.  Moloney  took  a 
vigorous  stand  for  his  country,  and  there  was  not  a  more  patriotic 
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citizen  in  word  and  deed  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  He  consented 
during  the  Spanish-American  War  that  his  son,  Fred  Moloney, 
might  go  to  the  front  with  Company  C,  Third  Illinois  Infantry, 
and  personally  accompanied  the  regiment  in  all  its  camps  and 
campaigns  from  Springfield  to  Chickamauga  and  Porto  Rico. 
He  helped  the  boys  in  blue  in  time  of  privation,  sickness  and 
hardship  with  a  generous  purse  and  his  personal  efforts,  in  a 
manner  that  endeared  him  to  the  soldiers,  their  friends  and  all 
patriotic  citizens. 

During  the  recent  border  trouble  he  evidenced  that  same 
patriotism  toward  the  Ottawa  boys  encamped  at  San  Antonio. 

While  he  was  at  the  front  in  Porto  Rico  he  was  nominated  by 
his  party  for  Congress.  Later  he  was  almost  unanimously  elected 
mayor  of  Ottawa. 

The  following  tribute  to  Mr.  Moloney's  life  was  written  for 
the  Free  Trader- Journal  by  Rev.  M.  A.  Quirk: 

To-day  the  city  of  Ottawa  loses  its  foremost  citizen,  a  man  who  was  a  leader 
in  business,  political  and  religious  life,  whose  efforts  along  these  lines  were 
felt  not  only  in  this  community,  but  reached  far  beyond  it.  Being  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  a  self-made  man,  who  alone  and  unaided  had  fought  his  way 
up  from  humble  surroundings  to  the  commanding  position  he  occupied  at  his 
death,  the  Hon.  M.  T.  Moloney  sympathized  with  every  form  of  human  en- 
deavor. The  old  adage,  "Homo  sum,  et  nil  humanum  mihi  alienum  puto,,v 
or  as  Henry  George  expressed  it:  "I  am  for  man,"  was  eminently  true  of  Gen- 
eral Moloney.  The  number  of  poor  he  has  helped,  the  number  of  young  people 
struggling  to  get  an  education  for  whom  he  made  it  possible,  will  never  be 
known  until  the  Recording  Angel  announces  it.  He  not  only  followed  the 
Scriptural  injunction,  "Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  giveth," 
but  nothing  annoyed  him  more  than  to  have  his  secret  charities  disclosed. 
His  intimate  friends  knew  some  of  them,  but  no  one  of  us  knew  them  all. 
During  the  short  week  of  his  last  illness,  the  writer  had  heard  of  many  of  his 
good  deeds,  done  for  those  of  whose  very  existence  he  did  not  suspect  Mr. 
Moloney  was  aware.  No  ingratitude  or  even  abuse  of  his  charity  ever  made 
him  cynical  or  dried  the  springs  of  his  big,  generous  heart.  He  could  not  be 
induced  to  take  part  in  any  social  functions,  but  he  was  always  ready  to  attend 
any  meeting  that  had  for  its  object  the  betterment  of  society  or  an  individual. 
He  was  intensely  devoted  to  his  friends,  most  of  whom  were  his  debtors  in 
favors  given  and  received.  One  of  his  most  prominent  traits  of  character  has 
been  often  expressed  in  the  words,  "When  he  spoke  kindly,  he  was  always  sin- 
cere; when  he  spoke  harshly,  he  was  either  joking  or  regretted  and  forgot  his 
words  in  a  moment." 

His  love  of  country7,  both  of  his  native  land  and  the  land  of  his  adoption, 
amounted  to  a  passion.  The  sacrifices  of  time  and  money,  which  he  made  to 
help  our  boys  during  the  Spanish-American  War,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition,  while  his  frequent  visits  to  Ireland  were  eras  of  joy  and  thanksgiv- 
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ing  to  those  upon  whom  he  showered  favors  during  his  stay.  He  never  posed 
as  a  religious  man,  but  few  Sundays  found  him  absent  from  the  family  pew, 
and  his  generosity  to  religious  work  has  never  been  equalled  in  my  priestly 
experience.  I  never  met  a  layman  as  familiar  with  the  Bible  and  religious  liter- 
ature as  he  was.  He  was  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  possessed  a  finer  library7 
than  most  men  of  his  class,  which  he  used  as  few  men  do.  I  have  often  been 
amazed  at  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  information. 

His  brusqueness  of  speech  caused  him  to  be  misunderstood  and  often  feared 
by  those  who  knew  him  least,  but  his  best  friends  could  convert  that  brusque- 
ness into  gentleness  in  a  moment.  No  one  outside  of  his  immediate  family 
will  miss  him  more  than  I  shall,  and  it  is  sad  comfort  to  me  to  pay  this  sincere 
and  honest  tribute,  to  one  to  whom  I  owe  so  much. 

The  one  thing  he  longed  for  and  prayed  for  was  that  he  might  see  Home 
Rule  given  to  the  land  he  loved  so  passionately.  If  he  were  alive  to-day,  he 
would  be  organizing  a  party  to  go  by  the  first  boat  after  the  fulfillment  of 
the  dream  that  seems  so  near  at  present.  He  did  not  live  to  see  it,  but  may 
we  not  hope  that  in  company  with  all  the  true  and  devoted  sons  of  Erin, 
who  have  passed  from  earth,  he  may  even  now  be  prepared  to  unite  with  us 
in  reioicing  when  Ireland  comes  to  her  own. 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  FALLON. 


BY  HON.  WM.  T.  A.  FITZGERALD. 
President,  Massachusetts  Chapter. 

Judge  Fallon  was  born  on  the  25th  day  of  December,  1837,. 
in  the  village  of  Doniry  in  the  County  of  Galway,  Ireland,  his 
father  belonging  to  the  sturdy  farmer  class  of  the  Irish  people. 

He  attended  the  national  schools  of  the  village  where  he  lived 
and  of  the  village  next  adjoining,  and  was  quite  proficient  in 
grammar,  history,  geography,  arithmetic  and  geometry  when, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  he  came  to  this  country  to  join  his 
family,  most  of  its  members  having  preceded  him. 

Shortly  after  arriving  in  this  country  he  entered  the  College 
of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1852, 
and  was  graduated,  with  distinction,  in  the  class  of  1858,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  A.  B.  from  Georgetown  College,  Holy 
Cross  College  not  being  then  a  chartered  institution. 

After  leaving  college  he  taught  school  in  Woonsocket,  R.  I., 
in  Salem  and  in  Boston.  While  in  Salem  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  the  late  Judge  Perkins,  who  through 
the  remainder  of  his  life  took  a  deep  interest  in  his  pupil.  When 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1865,  he  had  strong  inducements  to  begin 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Springfield  where  he  had  many 
friends  and  some  relatives;  but  through  the  advice  of  Judge 
Perkins  he  opened  an  office  in  Boston,  and  established  an 
extensive  and  lucrative  practice.  As  executor  and  trustee  he 
had  many  and  large  interests  confided  to  his  care  and  discre- 
tion. For  more  than  twenty-eight  years  he  was  counsel  to  the 
Union  Institution  for  Savings,  of  which  corporation  he  was 
Vice-President  for  many  years  and  President  for  ten  years  next 
prior  to  his  decease.  He  was  the  legal  adviser  to  many  men  of 
wealth  and  prominence,  and  to  a  large  number  of  clergymen  and 
corporations  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

When  the  South  Boston  Court  was  established  in  1874  he  was 
appointed  the  first  Special  Justice  by  Governor  Talbot,  and  a 
few  years  later  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Court.  On  Judge 
Fallon  devolved  the  difficult  part  of  the  work  of  the  court  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  its  existence;  for  many  important  new 
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laws — such  as  the  liquor  law,  the  milk  law,  the  drunk  law,  the 
inquest  law  (changed  from  coroners  to  the  courts)  went  into 
operation  the  first  of  July  succeeding  their  passage,  and  on  Judge 
Fallon,  in  every  case,  fell  the  burden  of  putting  them  into  prac- 
tical operation.  It  was  Judge  Fallon  who  presided  in  court  when 
the  great  horse  railroad  strike  took  place  a  few  years  ago ;  and 
it  was  to  his  firmness,  good  judgment  and  moderation  that  the 
police  commissioners  and  the  police  captains  of  South  Boston 
attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  good  order  and  comparative 
freedom  from  crime  which  prevailed  in  South  Boston  during 
that  troublous  period.  As  presiding  justice  he  has  always 
commanded  the  respect  and  confidence  not  only  of  the  police 
authorities,  but  of  the  community  for  whose  benefit  the  court 
was  established. 

Mr.  Fallon  wTas  elected  a  member  of  the  School  Board  of  Boston 
in  1864  and  served  at  various  times  in  that  capacity  for  twenty- 
five  years.  He  had  the  greatest  respect  for  and  was  always 
equally  respected  by  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
Board,  such  as  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Brewer,  Deacon  Alvin  Simonds, 
Dr.  Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clark,  Miss  Lu- 
cretia  Crocker,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  and  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker. 
With  these  broad-minded  members  of  the  Board  he  worked 
faithfully  and  harmoniously,  advocating  every  advance  made  or 
proposed  in  educational  progress.  Amelioration  in  school  dis- 
cipline; the  extension  of  music  and  drawing  with  their  elevating 
and  refining  influences;  manual  or  industrial  training,  so  useful 
in  the  education  of  our  boys;  sewing,  so  important  in  the  educa- 
tion of  our  girls,  and  the  system  of  kindergarten  training,  so 
attractive  and  beneficial  as  the  first  steps  in  a  child's  education — 
all  these  received  his  unqualified  assistance,  encouragement 
and  commendation. 

Such  is  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in  South  Boston,  that 
in  Ward  15  where  he  resided  many  years,  whenever  there  was 
any  distrust,  among  the  local  candidates  for  office,  of  an  honest 
caucus,  the  parties  in  interest  were  always  satisfied  whenever 
they  could  prevail  on  Judge  Fallon  to  preside.  This  he  consented 
to  do  several  times.  On  these  occasions,  instead  of  the  pande- 
monium which  reigns  at  some  of  our  ward  meetings,  the  caucus 
would  be  conducted  so  quietly  and  so  orderly  that  the  services  of 
police  officers  might  be  wholly  dispensed  with;  and  while  sue- 
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cessful  candidates  were  jubilant  and  went  home  rejoicing,  de- 
feated candidates  went  home  satisfied  that  they  had  no  ground 
for  even  the  pretence  of  any  injustice  or  dishonest  voting. 

A  thorough  believer  in  civil  service,  Judge  Fallon  was  for 
several  years  one  of  the  examiners  for  the  Board  in  Boston. 
Here  his  knowledge  of  law  was  not  only  useful  but  indispensable. 

He  resigned  his  justiceship  in  1914  and  thereafter  devoted 
all  his  time  to  his  law  practice  and  to  the  duties  of  President 
of  the  Union  Institution  for  Savings.  He  was  expressly  en- 
dorsed by  most  of  the  lawyers  residing  in  South  Boston  with 
the  Hon.  Chas.  T.  Gallagher  at  their  head;  and  by  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  Suffolk  Bar — among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned Governor  John  D.  Long,  Judge  Lowell,  Robert  M.  Morse, 
Seth  J.  Thomas,  A.  A.  Ranny,  Frederick  O.  Prince,  M.  F.  Dick- 
inson, Jr.,  A.  J.  Bailey,  John  C.  Ropes,  George  O.  Shattuck,  and 
Governor  William  A.  Gaston. 

Among  his  many  honors  was  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  conferred 
by  Holy  Cross  College. 

He  died  March  6,  1917,  leaving  two  daughters,  Miss  Euphemia 
M.  Fallon  and  Mrs.  Catherine  M.  Cavanaugh. 

The  funeral  was  held  from  his  home,  Hotel  Eaton,  Emerson 
Street,  South  Boston. 

A  solemn  requiem  mass  was  celebrated  at  the  Gate  of  Heaven 
Church  with  the  pastor,  Rev.  George  A.  Lyons,  celebrant; 
Rev.  George  Killeen  of  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  grand  nephew  of  the 
deceased,  deacon;  Rev.  Waldo  Hasenfus,  of  the  Gate  of  Heaven 
Church,  sub-deacon,  and  Rev.  J.  Walter  Lambert  of  the  Gate  of 
Heaven  Church,  master  of  ceremonies.  Seated  within  the 
sanctuary  were  Mgr.  George  J.  Patterson  of  St.  Vincent's  Church, 
South  Boston,  Mgr.  Peter  Ronan  of  St.  Peter's,  Dorchester, 
Mgr.  Ambrose  Roche  of  Watertown,  Very  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Lyons,  S.  J.,  of  Boston  College  and  twenty  other  priests. 

The  pallbearers  were  Henry  V.  Cunningham  and  Dr.  William 
J.  Gallivan  of  the  Union  Institution  for  Savings,  Edward  J. 
O'Neil,  treasurer  of  the  St.  Mary's  Infant  Asylum;  Judge  Ed- 
ward L.  Logan  of  the  South  Boston  Court;  Patrick  Kelley  and 
Charles  P.  Mooney,  personal  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

The  church  was  crowded  with  the  relatives  and  friends  and 
former  associates  of  the  deceased,  the  gathering  being  seated  by 
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the  following  ushers:  Joseph  McGuire,  John  McGuire,  Charles 
R.  Barry,  Theodore  L.  Logan,  Clayton  H.  Parmalee  and  William 
F.  McDermott. 

The  Charitable  Irish  Society  was  represented  by  President 
John  J.  Harney,  Secretary  John  J.  Keenan,  Hon.  Daniel  V. 
Mclsaac  and  others. 

The  American  Irish  Historical  Society  was  represented  by 
the  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Chapter,  Wm.  T.  A.  Fitz- 
gerald, and  a  score  of  members. 

The  Catholic  Alumni  Sodality  and  the  Holy  Cross  Alumni  and 
the  Union  Institution  for  Savings  were  represented  by  large  dele- 
gations. There  were  also  many  sisters  of  the  several  orders  from 
the  Catholic  institutions  of  this  city. 

The  Trade  Association  of  South  Boston  was  represented  by 
President  John  J.  Toomey,  Vice  President  G.  D.  Brown,  Secre- 
tary James  E.  Coveney,  Treasurer  Thomas  E.  Saint. 

The  South  Boston  Citizens'  Association  was  represented  by 
President  Michael  J.  O'Leary. 

Among  the  prominent  public  officials  were  Mayor  James  M. 
Curley,  Ex-Governor  David  I.  Walsh,  District  Attorney  Joseph 
C.  Pelletier,  Register  of  Deeds  William  T.  A.  Fitzgerald,  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Port  Joseph  A.  Maynard,  president  of  the  South 
Boston  Trust  Company;  Dr.  William  H.  Devine,  director  of  school 
hygiene;  Judge  Michael  J.  Creed,  Judge  Joseph  A.  Sheehan,  Judge 
Joseph  R.  Churchhill,  Judge  Thomas  F.  Connolly,  Judge  Thomas 
A.  Dowd,  Hon.  John  F.  McDonald,  clerk  Adrian  B.  Smith  and 
assistant  clerk  Harry  Park,  officers  James  F.  Gleason  and  Wil- 
liam L.  Drohan  of  the  South  Boston  court,  City  Treasurer  Charles 
H.  Slattery,  School  Committeeman  Michael  H.  Corcoran. 

Prominent  among  the  South  Boston  citizens  present  were  Rev. 
James  Huxtable  of  the  Hawes  Unitarian  Church,  Senator  Ed- 
ward G.  Morris,  Dr.  E.  S.  Boland,  Dr.  George  P.  Morris,  Dr. 
Edward  A.  Harrington,  Dr.  Edward  V.  Bulger,  Dr.  William  H. 
Devine,  Dr.  William  J.  Sheehan,  Dr.  Herbert  J.  Keenan,  Ward 
Boland,  James  F.  Creed,  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Giblin. 

Others  present  were:  President  James  J.  Mahar  of  the  Young 
Men's  Catholic  Association  of  Boston  College,  Dr.  John  G. 
Blake,  John  D.  Berran,  Frank  P.  O'Connor,  John  Reardon,  Wil- 
liam H.  Falvey,  Thomas  J.  Sproules,  Michael  W.  Norris, 
Headmaster  A.  D.  Small  of  the  South  Boston  High  School,  Hon. 
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John  A.  Collins,  Dr.  Edward  J.  Denning,  Dr.  William  H.  Rud- 
dick  and  Edward  P.  B.  Rankin. 

The  music  was  by  an  augmented  choir,  with  Miss  Josephine 
Kersey  presiding  at  the  organ,  Mrs.  Julia  Herrick  soprano,  Miss 
Alice  Emmet  contralto,  Joseph  Ecker  bass  and  director. 

The  funeral  cortege  proceeded  to  Holyhood  Cemetery,  Brook- 
line,  where  the  interment  took  place. 

Throughout  South  Boston,  between  10  and  12  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  funeral,  many  of  the  storekeepers  drew  their 
curtains  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  Judge  Fallon. 


GENERAL  JAMES  R.  O'BEIRNE. 


Brigadier-General  James  Rowan  O'Beirne,  who  arose  from  the 
ranks  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  Civil  War,  died  of  heart 
disease  February  12,  1917,  in  New  York.  He  was  born  in  Ireland, 
seventy-five  years  ago. 

General  O'Beirne  was  Provost  Marshal  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  night  Lincoln  was  assassinated. 

He  was  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
was  at  one  time  assistant  United  States  marshal  for  the  District, 
upon  another  occasion  Register  of  Wills  of  the  District,  and  after 
the  war  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  New 
York  Herald.  During  the  Civil  War,  while  he  was  provost 
marshal,  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  mayor  of  Washington, 
Richard  Wallach,  and  of  the  board  of  aldermen  and  of  the  board 
of  councilmen  of  Washington,  for  his  services  in  relieving  the 
District  of  what  was  considered  an  excessive  draft  of  men. 

General  O'Beirne,  who  was  formerly  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration  at  New  York  and  Commissioner  of  Charities 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  enlisted  for  the  war  in  the  37th  New 
York  Volunteers,  known  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  as  "The 
Irish  Rifles."  This  regiment  was  not  in  the  famous  Irish  Brigade, 
as,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  General  Kearny  would  not  let 
the  37th  join  that  brigade,  General  O'Beirne  said.  The  latter  ad- 
vanced rapidly  through  the  various  grades,  and  was  in  every 
campaign  from  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  to  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville  in  which  he  was  shot  through  the  lungs  and  the 
leg  and  received  shell  wounds  on  both  sides  of  the  head,  making 
four  wounds  in  one  battle.  On  the  recommendation  of  General 
Kearny  and  General  Hay  man,  he  received  the  medal  of  honor  and 
the  thanks  of  Congress  for  gallantry  in  action,  at  the  battle  of 
Fair  Oaks. 

Some  of  his  most  interesting  reminiscences  were  the  result  of 
his  experience  as  provost  marshal  of  Washington,  and  he  said 
last  year  that  it  was  he  who  found  the  clue  and  instituted  the 
search  which  led  to  the  capture  of  Booth,  Lincoln's  assassin. 

When  I  went  to  get  Vice-President  Johnson  [the  General  said)  to  bring  him 
to  the  bedside  of  Lincoln,  as  I  had  been  'ordered  to  do,  he  lived  at  the  Kirk- 
wood  House,  on  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  Raleigh  Hotel.    When  I  told 
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Mr.  Johnson  that  Lincoln  had  been  shot  he  informed  me  his  suspicions  ha<l 
been  aroused  that  night  at  the  Kirkwood  House.  Mr.  Johnson  had  heard  foot- 
steps for  hours  in  the  room  above  him.  In  the  morning  I  went  to  the  hotel 
again,  and  in  the  room  which  had  been  let  to  George  Atzerodt  I  found  Booth's 
bank  book,  a  large  bowie  knife,  a  Colt  navy  revolver  and  a  handkerchief 
with  the  initial  H  embroidered  on  it.  This  turned  out  to  be  evidence  of  the 
complicity  of  Booth,  Herold  and  Atzerodt,  and  established  the  fact  that  there 
had  been  a  plot.  Adding  this  material  to  the  fact  that  Payne,  who  tried  to 
kill  Secretary  Seward,  had  frequented  the  room  in  which  I  found  this  evidence, 
got  me  further  along,  and  I  at  once  laid  all  the  facts  and  material  before  Mr. 
Stanton,  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Secretary  of  War  issued  an  order  directing  me  to  take  up  the  pursuit 
of  Booth  at  once.  In  twenty-four  hours  I  had  detectives  at  the  gateways  of 
Maryland  and  sent  others  to  join  Mosby's  Confederate  command  to  see  what 
they  could  learn  there.  With  six  detectives  and  twenty-five  privates  and  non- 
commissioned officers,  under  Lieutenant  Lafferty,  a  gallant  officer,  we  dashed 
down  the  Potomac  on  the  flagship  Martin,  to  Port  Tobacco,  where  Booth  and 
his  accomplices  played  poker,  drank  and  hatched  their  plot.  We  went  ashore 
and  scoured  the  Bryantown  swamp,  and  after  a  while  I  stopped  to  light  my 
pipe. 

I  threw  the  burning  match  among  the  dry  leaves  and  there  was  a  little 
blaze,  and  as  I  looked  down  I  saw  a  queer  little  hole  in  the  ground.  It  at- 
tracted my  attention,  and  there  were  others  leading  to  the  river  and  beyond  it. 
It  was  the  mark  made  by  Booth's  crutch,  and  we  followed  it  for  miles,  until 
my  men  were  exhausted  after  ten  days'  pursuit.  We  went  back  to  Port 
Tobacco  for  supplies,  and  S.  C.  H.  Beckwith,  cipher  telegraph  operator  on 
Grant's  staff,  who  had  been  sent  to  join  us,  did  so,  and  he  tapped  a  telegraph 
wire.  We  sent  Mr.  Stanton  a  message  saying  Booth  was  near  Port  Royal, 
and  there  he  was  captured  the  next  day. 

General  O'Beirne  succeeded  William  R.  Hearst  as  president  of 
the  American  Boy  Scouts,  of  which  Maj.  Gen.  E.  A.  McAlpin. 
of  New  York,  later  became  the  head.  While  chief  of  that  organi- 
zation General  O'Beirne  raised  $42,000  for  its  support.  During 
the  Boer  War  the  Boer  government  endeavored  to  have  the  United 
States  recognize  General  O'Beirne  as  minister  at  Washington. 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  SHEEHAN. 


William  Francis  Sheehan,  noted  corporation  lawyer,  once 
lieutenant  governor  of  New  York,  and  a  power  in  Democratic 
politics,  died  March  14,  191 7  at  his  home,  16  East  Fifty-sixth 
Street,  after  an  illness  of  more  than  a  year.  He  had  been  in 
Florida  since  January  10,  and  returned  home  late  Tuesday  after- 
noon. He  was  suffering  from  kidney  disease,  and  a  few  hours 
after  reaching  his  home  he  had  a  relapse. 

Mr.  Sheehan  was  born  in  Buffalo,  of  Irish  ancestry,  November 
6,  1859.  Since  his  defeat  in  the  state  legislature  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  United  States  Senator  in  191 1,  following  the  memorable 
deadlock,  Mr.  Sheehan  had  not  been  active  in  politics.  Back  in 
the  days  when  David  B.  Hill  was  governor,  Mr.  Sheehan  domi- 
nated his  party.  Six  times  an  assemblyman,  serving  as  speaker 
part  of  the  time,  Mr.  Sheehan,  in  1891,  was  elected  lieutenant 
governor  with  Governor  Roswell  P.  Flower.  He  was  the  youngest 
lieutenant  governor  in  the  history  of  the  state. 

His  parents  were  plain  folk  in  poor  circumstances,  and  he 
earned  money  in  his  boyhood  by  selling  newspapers.  He  also 
helped  out  the  family  income  as  a  ferry  boy  on  the  Buffalo  River. 
Also  he  was  a  molder.  He  went  to  the  public  schools  in  Buffalo 
and  completed  the  course  in  St.  Joseph's  College  there.  He 
entered  the  law  firm  of  Charles  F.  Tabor,  afterward  attorney 
general  of  the  state.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  in  1883  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Tabor, 
the  firm  name  being  Tabor,  Sheehan,  Cunneen  &  Coatsworth. 

Mr.  Sheehan  took  to  politics  naturally  and  was  helped  along 
by  his  elder  brother,  John  C.  Sheehan.  who  died  last  year,  then 
one  of  the  Democratic  leaders  of  Buffalo.  Before  he  had  been 
two  years  a  voter,  young  Sheehan  was  a  ward  leader,  member  of 
the  County  Committee,  and  chairman  of  the  local  Executive 
Committee.  He  had  himself  nominated  for  the  Assembly  in 
1884  fr°m  the  First  District  in  Buffalo  and  was  elected  and  re- 
elected six  consecutive  times.  Mr.  Sheehan's  rise  at  Albany  in 
the  political  affairs  of  the  state  was  rapid.  A  year  after  going  to 
the  Assembly  Sheehan  was  the  leader  of  his  party  on  the  floor. 
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When  his  party  won  the  legislature  he  became  speaker,  the 
youngest  man  except  one  who  ever  held  that  office. 

In  1893  Mr.  Sheehan  had  risen  to  great  prominence  in  the 
state.  He  had  been  speaker  of  the  Assembly  in  1891,  had  been 
nominated  for  lieutenant  governor  on  the  ticket  headed  by  Ros- 
well  P.  Flower  for  the  election  of  that  year  and  had  been  elected, 
although  only  32  years  old. 

In  1893  a  tidal  Republican  wave  swept  over  the  state,  and 
the  Democratic  machine  went  crashing  to  defeat.  When  Mr. 
Sheehan's  term  as  lieutenant  governor  ended  the  next  year  he 
decided  to  move  to  New  York.  He  said  in  his  farewell  speech 
from  the  desk  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  that  he  was 
leaving  Albany  in  debt.  He  came  to  New  York  and  opened  a 
law  office  with  Charles  A.  Collin,  a  professor  of  Cornell,  who  had 
t>een  legal  adviser  to  Governor  Hill  and  Governor  Flower.  In 
less  than  ten  years  Mr.  Sheehan  had  made  a  comfortable  for- 
tune. His  firm  was  counsel  for  many  railroads  and  other  cor- 
porations. 

In  1904  Mr.  Sheehan  came  back  into  politics  as  manager  of 
the  Parker  Presidential  campaign.  In  1905  he  entered  the  firm 
of  Parker,  Hatch  &  Sheehan,  his  associates  being  former  Judge 
Alton  B.  Parker  and  former  Judge  Edward  W.  Hatch.  In  191 1 
he  once  more  took  a  hand  at  politics  and  made  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign for  United  States  Senator  from  New  York.  He  had  strong 
statewide  support  within  his  party,  but  a  fighting  minority 
blocked  his  nomination  and  James  A.  O'Gorman  was  chosen 
as  the  compromise  candidate.  Mr.  Sheehan  continued  the 
practice  of  law  in  New  York  City  and  since  January  1,  1916, 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Ingraham,  Sheehan  & 
Moran. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  at  10 
o'clock  March  16. 

His  remains  were  removed  to  Buffalo  where  further  services 
were  held  and  a  distinguished  cortege  accompanied  his  body  to 
the  grave. 


THE  GREAT  WAR. 


With  the  declaration  of  a  state  of  war  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  made  by  the  Congress  on  April 
6,  191 7,  the  American  Irish  will  participate  in  new  history  that 
will  prove  thrilling  to  many  of  us,  interesting  to  all  of  us. 

The  country  is  rapidly  making  progress  towards  sending  very 
large  bodies  of  troops  to  the  front  in  France,  and  the  Navy  will 
be  exercised  on  patrol  duty,  convoying  merchantmen  and  troop 
transports  and  also,  perhaps,  in  active  engagements  with  either 
submarines  or  heavier  German  craft. 

Members  of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society  who  partici- 
pate in  this  war  should  remember  that  the  record  of  their  service 
is  a  part  of  that  record  of  America  Irish  history  which  this 
Society  wishes  to  preserve  and  record  in  this  Journal.  There- 
fore, we  ask  that  the  enlistment  or  participation  in  any  form  of 
any  of  our  members  be  communicated  to  the  Secretary-General, 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Daly,  No.  52  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  that 
record  may  be  made  of  it,  and  that  we  may  take  proper  steps  to 
perpetuate,  in  due  historical  form,  the  services  of  our  members. 
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McCormack. — At  No.  98  Pacific  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J., 
lives  Patrick  McCormick,  born  in  Ireland.  He  is  the  father  of 
nine  sons.  Three  have  enlisted  as  volunteers.  Two  tried  but 
were  rejected  for  physical  disabilities.  The  other  four  boys  are 
not  old  enough  to  be  accepted  as  soldiers.  But  if  the  war  lasts 
long  enough,  they  and  their  father  say  the  younger  boys  will 
be  seeking  service  to  defend  the  United  States  of  America. 

McNamara. — To  County  Mayo,  in  well  deserved  retirement 
went  Michael  McNamara,  having  served  thirty  years  in  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps.  He  was  a  Sergeant-Major  at  his 
retirement.  When  the  United  States  declared  war,  Michael 
McNamara  hastened  to  return,  on  the  steamship  St.  Louis,  to 
offer  his  services  as  a  volunteer  in  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps.  He  paid  his  fare  cheerfully  and,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
was  past  fifty  years  of  age,  his  physical  condition  was  sound,  and 
Michael  McNamara  donned  again  the  uniform  of  the  U.  S.  M.  C. 
to  do  his  share  for  the  land  and  the  flag  that  he  had  served  for 
thirty  years. 

Sinnott. — Rev.  Walter  J.  Sinnott  of  Utica,  a  student  in  the 
American  College  at  Rome,  of  Irish  blood,  volunteered  to  serve 
as  a  Chaplain  with  the  United  States  forces  in  France.  He  was 
ordained  a  year  ahead  of  his  fixed  time  for  the  purpose  and  will 
take  up  his  duties  at  once. 

McNally. — Rev.  E.  T.  McNally,  pastor  of  St.  Andrew's 
Catholic  Church,  Sibley,  Iowa,  applied  for  permission  to  join 
the  officers'  training  camp  at  Fort  Snelling.  Father  McNally 
obtained  the  consent  of  his  Bishop,  Right  Reverend  P.  J.  Garri- 
gan  of  Sioux  City,  and  said,  referring  to  his  intentions: 

I  was  born  in  Boston,  almost  in  the  shadow  of  the  statue  of  Paul  Revere. 
I  have  been  educated  to  love  the  cradle  of  liberty.  The  fighting  blood  (the 
Irish)  is  in  me,  and  this  probably  will  be  my  best  chance  to  use  it.  I  am 
going  to  fight  for  America,  and  I  am  going  to  do  double  duty. 

By  double  duty,  Father  McNally  meant  that  while  he  would 
serve  as  an  officer  of  the  line,  for  which  he  was  training,  he  would 
likewise  act  as  a  priest  among  the  soldiers. 
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Gallagher. — The  little  island  of  St.  James,  one  of  the  group 
of  Beaver  Islands  in  Lake  Michigan,  was  settled  by  fishermen 
from  Galvvay,  many  of  whom  were  named  Gallagher.  They 
were  led  by  their  pastor,  a  genuine  "soggarth  aroon,"  likewise 
named  Gallagher.  The  little  village  of  St.  James  now  contains 
more  than  five  hundred  people.  These  Irish  Gallaghers  are  to 
be  represented  at  the  front  in  the  war. 

Victoria  Crosses. — Of  the  first  ninety  Victoria  Crosses 
awarded  in  the  war,  thirty-six  were  given  to  Irishmen.  When 
the  awards  for  distinguished  or  daring  service  are  distributed  by 
the  President  or  by  Congress  in  the  present  war,  we  shall  find, 
without  doubt,  that  men  of  Irish  blood  will  win  a  large  share. 

Brady. — Rev.  John  J.  Brady,  a  native  New  Yorker,  born  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Gabriel's  (East  Thirty-seventh  Street,  Man- 
hattan), served  for  some  years  as  an  assistant  pastor  at  St. 
Veronica's  Church,  Christopher  Street,  Manhattan,  then  was 
appointed  Chaplain  in  the  United  States  Navy  in  1914.  Father 
Brady  was  transferred  in  the  early  part  of  1917  to  the  Marine 
Corps  and  went  with  the  first  contingent  of  American  troops  to 
France.  Father  Brady  is  Irish  through  and  through,  by  blood 
and  by  name. 

Brickley. — Mrs.  Brickley  of  Boston  is  the  mother  of  the 
famous  football  player,  Charles  Brickley  of  Harvard  University. 
The  Brickleys  are  Irish.  William  J.  Brickley,  her  oldest  son, 
joined  the  United  States  Navy.  George  Brickley  joined  an  army 
medical  unit.  Charles  Brickley  was  in  the  first  camp  for  training 
of  officers  for  the  army,  at  Plattsburgh.  Joseph  Brickley  is 
training  with  the  army  unit  formed  at  Norwich  University.  The 
fifth  Brickley  boy  is  too  young  for  service.    Mrs.  Brickley  said : 

As  a  mother,  I  am  proud  to  have  such  boys  and  I  feel  that  they  are  going 
to  be  a  credit  to  their  country  as  they  have  been  to  me.  We  shall  be  grid 
stricken  when  they  leave,  but  somehow  I  feel  that  they  will  all  come  back  to 
me.  If  not,  it  will  be  God's  will.  I  am  doing  my  duty  as  an  American  mother, 
and  I  know  that  my  boys  will  perform  theirs  as  Americans. 

Nothing  nobler  than  the  words  of  Mrs.  Brickley  have  been 
uttered  in  the  war. 


ANNUAL  FIELD  DAY  AT  BOSTON, 
AUGUST  10,  1917. 


The  Field  Day  exercises  will  be  held  in  Boston  and  vicinity  on 
Friday,  August  10,  under  the  direction  of  the  following  commit- 
tee, which  has  been  appointed  by  President-General  Clarke,  to 
wit: 

Hon.  William  T.  A.  Fitzgerald,  Chairman 


Desmond  FitzGerald, 

John  J.  Keenan, 

James  O'Sullivan, 

Dr.  John  F.  Croston, 

Hon.  John  J.  Hogan, 

Patrick  L.  Hughes, 

Bernard  J.  Joyce, 

Hon.  Joseph  F.  O'Connell, 

Patrick  O'Loughlin, 

Hon.  Joseph  C.  Pelletier, 

Dr.  Michael  F.  Sullivan, 

Michael  J.  Jordan, 

Hon.  John  J.  White, 

Hon.  Thomas  B.  Fitzpatrick, 

James  H.  Devlin,  Jr., 

F.  L.  Dunne, 

Hon.  D.  V.  Mclsaac, 

Dr.  James  T.  Gallagher, 

Michael  H.  Cox, 

Capt.  John  E.  Gilman, 

Alfred  M.  Barrett, 

Michael  J.  O'Brien, 

Edward  H.  Daly, 


Brookline,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Haverhill,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Winthrop,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Allston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
New  York  City- 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 


The  members  and  their  guests  will  assemble  in  front  of  the 
main  entrance  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  in  Copley  Square  at 
nine  o'clock  a.  m.  on  Friday,  August  10.  An  opportunity  will 
be  offered  to  inspect  the  Library,  and  then  a  trip  will  be  made  in 
sight-seeing  automobiles  to  the  Old  South  Meeting  House  (where 
colonists  disguised  as  Indians  assembled  to  organize  for  the 
Boston  Tea  Party) ;  thence  to  the  birthplace  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin; the  Old  State  House;  the  site  of  the  Boston  Massacre;  Faneuil 
Hall;  the  Old  North  Church  (from  which  Paul  Revere  caused 
the  lanterns  to  be  hung  to  enable  him  to  warn  the  colonists  of  the 
march  of  the  British  on  April  19,  1775)  and  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
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ment.  Thence  through  the  Fenway  to  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  through  the  Boston  Park  System  to  Dorchester  Heights, 
South  Boston  (where  General  Washington  erected  the  fortifica- 
tions which  caused  the  British  to  evacuate  Boston  on  Saint 
Patrick's  Day  1776);  thence  to  Griffin's  Wharf,  from  which  the 
colonists  threw  over  the  tea  into  Boston  Harbor,  thence  to  Rowe's 
AVharf,  where  a  steamer  will  be  boarded  for  a  ten-mile  sail  past 
the  forts  in  the  harbor  to  Pemberton. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  at  Pemberton  a  shore  dinner  will 
be  served  in  the  Pemberton  Inn,  where  literary  exercises  will  be 
held.  Invitations  have  been  extended  to  the  Governor  of  Mass- 
achusetts, the  Mayor  of  Boston,  Miss  Mary  Boyle  O'Reilly, 
members  of  the  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  Club,  and  to  many  other 
distinguished  men  and  women.  It  is  expected  that  the  dinner 
will  be  served  at  two  o'clock,  and  after  the  dinner  exercises  have 
been  concluded,  adjournment  will  be  taken  and  the  members 
will  enter  automobiles  or  stages  and  make  a  trip  of  about  half  a 
mile  to  the  Hull  Public  Library,  which  was  the  former  home  of 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  where  he  died  on  August  10.  1890. 

Appropriate  exercises  will  be  held  outside  the  Public  Library 
in  Hull,  and  a  bronze  memorial  tablet  in  honor  of  O'Reilly  will 
be  unveiled  by  his  daughter,  Miss  O'Reilly.  Original  poems 
appropriate  to  the  occasion  will  be  read  by  the  President-General, 
Joseph  I.C.  Clarke,  and  by  Denis  A.  McCarthy.  After  the  dedi- 
cation exercises  the  members  will  be  free  to  return  to  Boston  by 
boat,  or  to  go  to  Nantasket  Beach,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  by 
trolley  or  automobile,  where  they  may  enjoy  sea  bathing  and  the 
pleasures  afforded  at  Paragon  Park,  an  excellent  seaside  amuse- 
ment resort.  The  boats  return  from  Nantasket  Beach,  as  well 
as  from  Pemberton,  hourly  until  10.40  p.  m.  The  expense  of 
the  celebration  in  Boston  to  each  member,  including  dinner  at 
Pemberton,  boat  fares,  automobile  fare  and  stage  fare,  will  not 
•exceed  $3.50,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  price  of  tickets  will  be 
placed  at  that  figure. 


NECROLOGY. 


EDWARD  CARROLL. 

Edward  Carroll,  president  of  the  Leavenworth  National  Bank, 
a  prominent  figure  in  Kansas  politics,  and  a  member  of  this  So- 
ciety died  on  March  6,  191 7  at  his  home,  334  Fifth  Avenue, 
Leavenworth,  Kansas.  His  death  was  caused  by  la  grippe.  He 
was  75  years  old. 

Edward  Carroll  was  born  November  9,  1841,  in  County  Monag- 
han,  Ireland.  At  the  age  of  five  years  he  accompanied  his  parents 
to  New  York  City,  where  he  was  educated  in  the  public  schools. 
He  later  attended  the  Christian  Brothers  College  in  Chicago, 
where  he,  with  other  members  of  the  family,  settled  in  1857. 
Two  years  later  he  came  to  Leavenworth,  where  one  of  his  sisters 
had  preceded  him. 

His  interesting  career  began  shortly  after  he  arrived  in  this 
city,  fifty-eight  years  ago.  Edward  Carroll,  young  and  ener- 
getic, was  clerk  of  the  city  of  Leavenworth  about  the  time  hos- 
tilities opened,  which  marked  the  Civil  War.  Afterwards  he 
was  clerk  of  the  district  court  under  the  late  Justice  Brewer,  then 
judge  of  the  Leavenworth  county  district  court.  While  em- 
ployed as  district  court  clerk  he  privately  studied  law,  but  was 
never  admitted  to  the  bar. 

For  some  years  he  was  employed  by  W.  C.  Lobenstine,  one  of 
the  largest  fur  and  leather  dealers  of  earlier  Leavenworth.  He 
spent  some  time,  while  at  this  work,  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma, 
looking  after  the  interests  of  local  business  men. 

Under  the  administration  of  President  Johnson,  Edward 
Carroll,  then  only  23  years  old,  was  appointed  a  collector  of 
internal  revenue.  He  was  the  youngest  holder  of  such  a  title. 
At  the  time  of  his  appointment  affairs  in  connection  with  the 
office  were  in  such  a  deplorable  condition  at  Lawrence  that  he 
loaded  the  fixtures  onto  a  train  and  the  offices  were  established 
in  Leavenworth. 

In  politics  he  was  an  independent  Democrat  and,  beginning  in 
1876,  he  was  a  delegate  to  four  consecutive  national  conventions. 
He  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature  and 
served  three  terms  until  1888  when  he  was  sent  from  Leavenworth 
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to  the  state  senate,  being  the  only  Democrat  in  that  body.  Four 
years  later  he  received  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Congress, 
but  declined  it  afterward.  In  the  legislative  session  of  1893  ne 
received  the  Republican  caucus  nomination  for  United  States 
senator,  which  with  three  Democratic  votes  in  the  house  would 
have  elected  him,  but  again  he  declined.  At  that  time  he  retired 
from  active  politics,  but  in  19 12  he  was  elected  to  represent  the 
city  district  in  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature. 

Mr.  Carroll  was  united  in  marriage  August  13,  1872  to  Ellen 
Hunt,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Col.  F.  E.  Hunt. 

For  five  years,  beginning  about  1880,  he  engaged  in  the  whole- 
sale grocery  business  at  Kansas  City,  having  an  interest  in  a  firm 
known  as  Cochran,  Carroll  and  Beckham.  Though  at  that  time 
most  of  his  interests  were  in  Kansas  City,  he  claimed  Leavenworth 
as  his  home  and  daily  made  the  trip  from  Leavenworth  to  Kansas 
City. 

In  1885  shortly  after  the  Leavenworth  National  Bank  was 
organized,  Mr.  Carroll  became  cashier  of  the  bank  and  remained 
in  that  capacity  until  May,  1913,  when  he  was  elected  president  to 
succeed  the  late  Paul  E.  Havens. 

Mr.  Carroll  was  public  spirited  and  always  had  the  welfare  of 
Leavenworth  at  heart.  He  was  president  of  the  city's  com- 
mercial club  when  a  mining  company,  now  the  Carr  Mining  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  was  organized  to  sink  a  shaft.  It  was 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Carroll  as  commercial  club 
president  that  the  mining  venture  was  made  successful.  He  was 
president  of  the  mining  company  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  also  vice-president  and  director  of  the  Leavenworth 
Savings  and  Trust  Company  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Carroll  was  a  strong  Catholic  and  was  a  fourth  degree 
Knight  of  Columbus.  Under  all  circumstances  he  was  a  defender 
of  his  faith. 

Some  two  years  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Hunt-Carroll,  he 
was  married  to  Mary  J.  McGaughan  of  New  York  City. 

Besides  the  widow,  three  daughters,  Miss  Ella  and  Miss  Agnes 
and  Sister  Anita  Marie  of  St.  Mary's  Academy,  and  two  sons, 
Frank  E.  Carroll  and  Lucian  R.  Carroll,  survive  him.  All  of  the 
children  except  Lucian  R.  Carroll,  who  resides  in  Houston,  Texas, 
live  in  Leavenworth.  There  is  also  one  brother,  Peter  Carroll,  of 
Leavenworth. 

The  services  were  held  from  the  Sacred  Heart  Church. 
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PATRICK  BRODERICK. 

Patrick  Broderick,  one  of  San  Francisco's  prominent  citizens 
and  a  member  of  this  Society  since  191 1,  died  at  his  late  residence 
in  that  city,  November  3,  1915. 

Mr.  Broderick  was  born  in  County  Galway,  Ireland,  62  years 
ago,  where  he  was  reared  and  served  an  apprenticeship  as  stone 
cutter.  He  came  to  America  in  1883,  locating  in  Maine  tempora- 
rily, where  he  followed  his  vocation  of  stone  cutter  for  two  years. 
He  then  went  to  San  Francisco,  and  made  that  city  his  home  ever 
since. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Honora  Kennedy  in  1886. 

He  always  took  an  active  though  modest  interest  in  public 
affairs,  and  his  counsel  was  often  in  demand.  He  was  superin- 
tendent of  Market  Street  cable  line  construction;  also  of  Mission 
electric  and  old  San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo,  now  Guerrero  line, 
construction.  He  was  made  superintendent  of  street  repairs 
after  the  fire  of  1906,  by  Mayor  Taylor.  He  was  appointed 
Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  under  Mayor  Mc- 
Carthy. He  was  also  general  superintendent  of  the  first  Geary 
Street  line  construction. 

The  life  of  Patrick  Broderick  was  one  of  industry,  enterprise, 
aggressiveness,  integrity  and  square  dealing.  He  was  a  man  of 
splendid  character,  indomitable  pluck,  remarkable  persistence, 
who  planned  wisely  and  carefully  and  executed  throughly. 


GLEANINGS  OF  NEW  YORK  IRISH  RECORDS. 


BY  EDWARD  J.  MCGUIRE,  LL.  D. 

I.  James  Duane. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  men  of  Irish  descent  who 
took  the  part  of  the  Colonies  in  the  Revolutionary  War  was 
James  Duane.  He  belonged  to  the  political  group  which  under 
Alexander  Hamilton  opposed  the  powerful  domination  of  the 
Clintons  who  with  almost  unfailing  success  ruled  the  politics  of 
New  York  state  for  more  than  two  generations. 

The  Clintons  were  of  the  people.  Duane,  like  Hamilton,  was 
an  aristocrat.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  February  6, 
1733.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  August  1754.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Colonel  Robert  Livingston  of  the  Hudson  River 
patroon  family.  In  1773,  when  he  was  forty  years  old,  he  was 
one  of  the  active  advocates  of  the  claim  of  the  Colony  of  New 
York  against  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  that  the  true  boundary 
was  the  Connecticut  River. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 
The  list  of  the  original  members  of  the  New  York  branch  includes 
a  number  of  men  of  Irish  birth  or  descent.  We  find  James  Clin- 
ton, George  Clinton,  Alexander  Clinton,  Robert  Cochrane,  John 
Cochrane,  Michael  Connolly,  John  Conway,  Henry  Cunningham, 
John  Doughty,  Joseph  Hardy,  James  Miles  Hughes,  John  Keese, 
Samuel  Logan,  Daniel  McLean,  Peter  Magee  and  Daniel  Menema. 

He  was  chosen  to  be  the  first  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York 
after  the  Revolution.  He  served  from  1784  to  1789.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  appointed  the  first  judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  by  President  Washington.  He  served  until  1794. 
A  contemporary  account  of  the  first  session  of  the  court  will  be 
interesting.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  New  York 
was  the  federal  capital  and  that  these  proceedings  took  place 
immediately  after  the  organization  of  the  federal  courts  under 
the  Constitution  adopted  in  1789. 

On  the  second  of  February'  1790  the  Honorable  James  Duane,  Judge  of  the 
District  Court,  delivered  the  first  charge  to  the  first  grand  jury  of  New  York. 
Jacob  Leroy,  Esq.,  was  foreman  of  the  inquest.  His  honor  adverted  in  his 
address  to  the  fact  that  we  had  become  a  free  nation  and  begged  to  impress 
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upon  all  classes  the  importance  of  obeying  and  maintaining  the  laws  of  our 
new  country.  He  spoke  eloquently  of  the  misery  and  distress,  the  bravery 
and  triumph  of  the  American  soldiery  and  congratulated  the  grand  jury  upon 
the  bright  prospect  which  peace  had  imparted  to  us  a  republican  people.  The 
remainder  of  his  remarks  applied  to  different  topics  associated  with  the  future 
welfare  of  the  City.  The  jury  replied  to  his  charge  and  acknowledged  their 
respect  for  him  as  a  man  and  a  magistrate. 

After  his  resignation  as  United  States  District  Judge  he  lived 
in  New  York  until  his  death  on  February  i,  1797. 

II.  Michael  Boyle. 

In  Philip  Hone's  "Reminiscences"  is  found  this  notice  of  an 
early  New  York  Irishman. 

In  1800  the  City's  merchants  gave  out  but  few  notes,  offering  specie  in 
most  cases  in  payment  for  goods  purchased.  The  majority  of  notes  issued 
were  collected  through  the  Bank  of  New  York  and  old  Michael  Boyle,  who 
was  the  runner  of  that  establishment,  gave  notice  to  the  drawers  three  days 
before  the  notes  were  due.  When  due  Michael  called  with  a  canvas  bag,  counted 
the  money  in  half  dollars,  shillings  and  six  pences  and  then  returned  to  the 
bank.  Michael  Boyle  was  an  honest  and  faithful  servant  of  the  bank,  oblig- 
ing to  the  merchants,  of  a  happy  disposition  and  had  sufficient  strength 
of  body  to  bear  the  glistening  coins  entrusted  to  his  care. 

III.  Thomas  Exton. 

One  of  the  earliest  wills  found  in  the  records  of  the  New  York 
County  Surrogate's  Court  was  made  by  Thomas  Exton.  It  was 
proved  on  October  17,  1668  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  four  years 
after  the  dispossession  of  the  Dutch  by  the  English.  It  seems  a 
fair  inference  not  only  from  the  testator's  name  but  from  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  will  and  some  contemporaneous  documents 
that  he  was  an  Irishman.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a 
captain  in  Fort  James,  the  site  of  which  was  that  of  the  present 
Custom  House,  just  south  of  Bowling  Green  and  opposite  Bat- 
tery Park.  He  was  a  convivial  soul  and  loved  his  friends.  Some 
of  his  legacies  are  quaint,  as  instance  the  following: 

Item — I  leave  seven  Beavers  to  buy  wyne  for  ye  Officers  and  Gents  who 
accompany  my  Corps  to  the  Grave. 

Item — I  give  unto  Sergeant  Patrick  Dondell  my  paire  of  dark  Colloured 
worsted  Stockens  and  my  gray  French  Hatt. 

Item — I  give  unto  Mistress  Anne  Broadhead  the  widdowe  of  Capt.  Daniell 
Broadhead,  a  Gold  Ring  with  this  Poesie  in  it  "Gods  Providence  is  oure  In- 
heritance" and  also  a  Twenty  shillings  piece  of  Gold. 
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Item — I  give  unto  Henry  Connely  my  Cloath  suit  made  close  at  the  Knees 
of  the  Breeches  and  my  Buck  Skynn  Doublett. 

Item — My  will  is  That  my  best  stuffe  suit  Coate  Trimd  with  Black  Ribbands 
my  Cloathe  suite  Trymd  with  Peach  and  dark  coloured  Ribbands  and  my 
Scarlett  coat  laced  with  Gold  and  Sylver  lace  be  soald  to  the  best  advantage 
and  That  one  hundred  guides  (guilders)  of  the  money  they  produce  be  paid 
Ufrow  &  Warner  Wessels  to  be  equally  divided  betweene  them  and  the  Re- 
mainder to  be  spent  among  my  fellow  Souldiers  in  the  Garrison  of  James 
Forte  in  New  York. 

IV.  Irish  Privateers. 

In  a  list  of  vessels  used  at  New  York  as  British  privateers 
from  September  1778  to  March  1779  contained  in  a  printed  con- 
temporaneous document  we  find  entries  interesting  to  the  student 
of  American  Irish  events.    They  are  as  follows: 


Prince  William 

John  Healy 

18  guns 

Lively 

John  Mclnlay 

18  guns 

Grandby 

Thomas  Kennedy 

18  guns 

Active 

Laughlin  McGann 

16  guns 

General  Howe 

John  Leary 

18  guns 

Columbia 

Richard  Brady 

10  guns 

Neptune 

James  Neil 

14  guns 

British  Tar 

Thomas  Wyer 

12  guns 

Henry 

William  McEleloe 

14  guns 

Ariel 

Samuel  Duffey 

12  guns 

Royal  Charlotte 

John  McLean 

18  guns 

Maid  of  Honor 

Richard  Blake 

16  guns 

Irish  Hero 

Michael  Neil 

14  guns 

Hibernia 

John  Dempsey 

16  guns 

Jackall 

Daniel  Darragh 

14  guns 
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Our  Journals. 

Inquiries  come  in,  from  time  to  time,  from  members  and  li- 
braries as  well  as  historical  societies,  concerning  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  the  entire  series  of  publications  of  our  Society  from 
its  beginning. 

We,  therefore,  wish  to  announce  here  that  only  three  of  the 
volumes  below  Volume  XI  can  be  furnished  at  all.  These  are 
Volume  III  at  $5;  Volume  VIII  at  $2.50;  Volume  IX  and  Volume 
XI  and  all  succeeding  volumes  at  $2  each. 

To  repeat  the  statement  without  using  the  Roman  numerals 
which  are  not  easy  of  remembrance,  the  THIRD  Volume, the 
EIGHTH  Volume  and  the  NINTH  Volume  can  be  had.  From 
the  ELEVENTH  Volume  onward,  we  can  supply  the  volumes 
at  $2  each. 

All  inquiries  for  purchase  of  volumes  should  be  directed  to 
Secretary-General  Edward  H.  Daly,  No.  52  Wall  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Rev.  Thomas  P.  Phelan,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 

Our  distinguished  member  and  contributor  to  this  Journal, 
Reverend  Thomas  P.  Phelan,  A.  M.,  who  is  Professor  of  Church 
History  at  the  Seminary  for  Foreign  Missions,  Mary  knoll,  N.  Y., 
was  honored  by  Manhattan  College,  New  York  City,  at  the 
June  commencement  with  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 

Dr.  Phelan,  in  addition  to  being  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Lawrence  O'Toole  (an  Irish  saint),  located  at  Brewster,  N.  Y., 
which  with  its  out-lying  mission  some  miles  away,  takes  up 
much  of  his  time  for  pastoral  duties,  goes  to  Man-knoll,' near 
Ossining,  N.  Y.,  three  times  weekly  to  teach  the  students  in  the 
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Seminary  there.  These  students  are  preparing  for  the  apostolic 
mission  of  preaching  the  gospel  in  foreign  lands,  such  as  China, 
Africa  and  other  remote  places. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Phelan  has  been  keenly  interested  in 
history.  He  is  a  member  of  the  United  States  Catholic  His- 
torical Society  and  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  His 
papers  are  always  distinguished  for  thoroughness  of  research, 
freedom  from  bias,  genuine  historical  judgment  and  authorita- 
tiveness. 

It  is  our  hope  to  have  him  contribute  to  this  Journal  when- 
ever he  finds  it  possible  to  do  so. 

Our  Honored  Members. 

Notre  Dame  University  celebrated  its  diamond  jubilee  in 
June  and  a  great  gathering  of  alumni  and  distinguished  men  from 
many  walks  of  life  attended  the  exercises.  Among  those  who 
received  honorary  degrees  were  our  fellow-members  Hon.  Victor 
J.  Dowling,  Thomas  Augustine  Daly  and  Humphrey  J.  Des- 
mond. 

Each  of  these  gentlemen  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 

Justice  Victor  J.  Dowling  is  a  member  of  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York.  He  has  long  been  an  hon- 
ored figure  in  New  York  life.  He  was  President  of  the  Friendly 
Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  State  Senator,  a  prominent  attorney  and  a 
well  known  scholar.  New  York  University,  in  which  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  student,  and  Columbia  University  have 
each  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 

Thomas  Augustine  Daly  of  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  best 
known  American  poets.  His  interpretation  of  the  humble 
lives  of  the  Italian  peasants  in  the  United  States,  as  shown  in 
his  volumes,  "Canzoni,"  "Madrigali"  and  "Carmina"  has 
made  him  known  throughout  this  and  other  lands.  Mr.  Daly 
has  a  tender  touch  as  well  as  a  sparkling  wit.  His  verses  are 
very  widely  quoted.  What  is  not  so  often  commented  upon  is 
that  he  writes  prose  of  vigor  or  elegance,  according  to  his  theme. 

Humphrey  J.  Desmond,  our  Vice-President  General  for  Wis- 
consin, is  a  lawyer,  editor  and  writer  of  note.  He  directs  a 
chain  of  weekly  newspapers,  the  leading  one  of  which  is  The 
Catholic  Citizen,  published  in  Milwaukee,  Mr.  Desmond's  home. 

In  addition  to  his  editorial  writings  he  is  the  author  of  several 
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books,  written  in  terse,  epigrammatic  style,  breathing  good 
humor,  sound  knowledge  of  life  and  its  problems,  helpful  reflec- 
tions and  a  wholesome  look  upon  the  world  that  combine  to 
hold  the  interest  and  elicit  the  admiration  of  the  readers. 

To  these  and  other  members  who  have  won  academic  honors 
the  Society  tenders  the  best  of  good  wishes  for  happiness  and 
further  good  deeds. 

"Irish  Firsts/' 

The  extraordinary  compilation  of  Irish  primacy  in  many 
fields  of  endeavor  in  the  United  States,  prepared  by  Mr.  Michael 
J.  O'Brien,  Historiographer  of  this  Society,  has  been  issued  in 
pamphlet  form.  In  the  addresses  of  scores  of  speakers  during  the 
coming  years,  the  wonderful  collection  of  facts,  presented  by  the 
industry  and  unflagging  interest  of  Mr.  O'Brien  will  be  referred 
to  again  and  again.  Schoolmasters,  land  grantors,  immigrants, 
soldiers,  explorers,  inventors,  artists,  pioneers  in  various  ways, 
the  Irish  record  in  America  presented  by  Mr.  O'Brien  is  authorita- 
tive, amazingly  varied,  and  so  revelatory  of  hitherto  unknown  or 
overlooked  history  that  our  Society  can  well  again  congratulate 
itself  upon  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Michael  J.  O'Brien  honors 
and  gives  brilliancy  to  its  roll  of  membership. 

May  the  day  be  not  far  distant  when  this  Society  will  be  en- 
abled to  maintain  its  building,  devoted  to  documents,  books  and 
data  concerning  the  Irish  history  in  America  and  see  Mr.  O'Brien 
installed  therein  as  curator,  interpreter,  stimulator  of  knowledge, 
disburser  of  much  sought-for  information  and  recognized  author- 
ity on  all  pertaining  to  the  "Irish  chapter  in  American  history"! 


ROBERT  EMMET  STATUE  AT  WASHINGTON. 


An  heroic  bronze  statue  of  Robert  Emmet,  the  Irish  patriot, 
was  presented  to  the  American  government  on  June  28,  191 7, 
by  American  citizens  of  the  Irish  race. 

This  statue  stands  in  the  center  of  the  main  rotunda  of  the 
New  National  Museum,  Washinton,  and  is  daily  the  attraction 
to  hundreds  of  visitors.  It  is  the  work  of  Jerome  Connor,  an 
American  of  Irish  birth,  and  has  the  distinction  of  being  a 
wholly  American  product  as  all  the  material  used  in  its  con- 
struction was  obtained  in  this  country,  and  the  statue  itself  was 
cast  at  the  Navy  Department. 

The  statue  represents  Emmet  delivering  his  famous  speech 
from  the  dock,  making  his  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  posterity. 
The  likeness  is  from  Emmet's  death  mask,  the  property  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet. 

Simple  ceremonies  marked  the  presentation  of  the  statue,  but 
the  occasion  was  one  of  rare  dignity  and  impressiveness.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  attended  the  exercises,  giving  them  a  national  status. 
John  McCormack,  the  Irish  tenor,  sang  the  national  anthem  and 
Irish  melodies,  linking  the  two  peoples — American  and  Irish — in 
common  bonds  of  sentiment  and  ideals. 

Another  feature  of  the  unveiling,  most  impressive  and  signifi- 
cant, was  the  draping  of  the  American  and  Irish  flags  about  the 
statue,  and  their  subsequent  unfurling.  Miss  Alice  O'Gorman. 
daughter  of  former  Senator  James  A.  O'Gorman,  of  New  York, 
untied  the  silk  ribbon  which  held  the  flags  that  draped  the  statue. 
Four  sailors  from  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  pulled  the  cords 
that  unfurled  the  flags — the  American  stars  and  stripes  and  the 
green  flag  of  the  United  Irishmen,  the  old  Druid  or  Gaelic  flag. 

As  these  great  flags,  12  by  8  feet,  beloved  by  those  attending 
the  exercises,  unrolled  gracefully  and  spread  side  by  side  above 
the  statue  from  the  dome  of  the  rotunda,  the  audience  arose  a  nd 
cheer  after  cheer  swept  through  the  building.  The  President 
stood  deeply  impressed  until  nearly  all  others  were  seated,  then 
turned  with  a  bow  and  a  smile  to  Senator  James  D.  Phelan,  of 
California,  chairman  of  the  exercises,  who  had  made  an  eloquent 
welcoming  and  historical  address. 
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The  presentation  of  the  statue  on  behalf  of  the  Robert  Emmet 
Statue  Association,  was  made  by  the  chairman,  Judge  Victor 
J.  Dowling,  of  New  York,  and  its  acceptance  was  by  Dr.  Charles 
D.  Walcott,  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  which 
the  National  Museum  is  a  part.  The  invocation  was  given  by 
Bishop  Harding,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  final  prayer 
by  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  C.  F.  Thomas,  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

The  musical  selections  chosen  by  McCormack  for  the  occasion 
were  "She  is  Far  from  the  Land,"  "O,  Breathe  Not  His  Name," 
and  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Senator  Phelan  entertained  at  dinner  at  his  home  many  of  the 
distinguished  guests  at  the  exercises. 

Among  those  who  witnessed  the  presentation  were  Mrs.  Wilson, 
who  accompanied  the  President,  Miss  Margaret  Wilson,  Miss 
Helen  Woodrow  Bones,  the  President's  cousin,  Secretary  of  State 
Robert  Lansing,  U.  S.  Treasurer  John  Burke,  Joseph  P.  Tumulty, 
the  President's  secretary,  and  many  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE  JAMES  D.  PHELAN, 
UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  From  time  immemorial 
sculpture  has  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  in 
enduring  form  and  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  great  men, 
and  the  city  of  Washington  has  conspicuously  furthered  the 
great  purpose  of  holding  in  honor  the  heroes  of  the  Republic  and, 
indeed,  of  foreign  nations  as  well.  It  is,  of  all  our  American 
cities,  a  monumental  city.  In  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  there 
are  assembled  the  sculptured  forms  of  the  distinguished  men  of 
the  several  states.  Congress  has  graciously  consented  that  the 
states  should  of  their  own  motion  select  their  more  distinguished 
sons  and  erect  statues  in  remembrance  of  them  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol,  to  stand  there  not  only  as  monuments  to  the  men  them- 
selves, but  to  the  land  which  gave  them  birth  and  opportunity. 

Now,  in  a  greater  degree  and  in  a  broader  sense,  we  should  see 
that  the  heroes  of  the  world — because  perhaps  we  have,  under 
the  administration  of  our  President,  entered  more  into  the  affairs 
of  the  world  than  ever  before — should  find  a  place  within  the 
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Nation's  capital.  We  have  here  men  who  have  served  in  our 
distress  or  necessity.  But  there  is  a  service  which  is  not  direct, 
a  service  rendered  without  the  contemplation  of  America,  before 
or  after  its  organization ;  and  those  who  render  it  are  entitled  to 
a  place  in  our  hearts  as  lovers  of  liberty.  The  rotunda  of  the 
National  Museum  is  a  fitting  place  to  honor  them. 

I  see  there  the  equestrian  statue  of  Lafayette  done  by  the 
sculptor  Bartlett.  There  was  no  truer  son  of  liberty  than  Lafay- 
ette, and  he  volunteered  his  sendees  in  order  to  help  the  cause  of 
this  infant  republic. 

On  the  other  hand,  Robert  Emmet,  who  came  after  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Republic,  served  the  same  cause — the  cause  of 
liberty.  He  drew  his  inspiration  from  France  and  from  the 
United  States,  both  of  which  countries  had  had  revolutions,  and 
he  rendered  his  homage  to  that  liberty  which  he  desired  to  confer 
upon  his  own  native  land.  In  doing  so  he  necessarily  was  a 
traitor  to  an  alien  government,  but  he  had  shown  the  greatest 
loyalty  to  his  native  land.  (Applause.)  He  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice;  he  gave  his  life!  And  he  gave  it  ungrudgingly  and 
willingly,  because  he,  being  versed  in  human  history,  knew  that 
perhaps  he  could  serve  better  by  dying  than  by  living  the  cause 
which  animated  his  heart. 

And  it  is  true  that  the  martyrs  to  liberty  have  established 
liberty.  Liberty's  progress  has  been  from  stake  to  stake  and 
from  scaffold  to  scaffold — and  that  friend  of  liberty  whom  we 
have  just  mentioned  died  on  the  scaffold.  But  it  is  not  the  scaf- 
fold that  makes  the  crime.  There  is  no  ignominy  in  such  a  death. 
Far  from  it!    It  is  glorious. 

I  say  we  have  had  among  our  patriots  distinguished  foreigners, 
if  we  may  regard  a  man  who  loved  liberty  so  well  as  Lafayette  as 
a  foreigner.  And  we  have  had  distinguished  Englishmen  who 
loved  liberty.  We  might,  with  great  propriety,  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  John  Hampden,  or  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  who  said, 
when  our  affairs  were  being  discussed  in  the  British  Parliament, 
"If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  so  long  as  a 
foreign  troop  remained  in  my  country,  never  would  I  lay  down 
my  arms,  never,  never,  never!"  Could  we  not  well  afford  to 
honor  John  Hampden  side  by  side  with  Robert  Emmet  in  bronze 
or  in  marble,  and  Edmund  Burke,  who  pleaded  for  the  colonies 
when  there  were  but  a  few  to  raise  their  voices  in  behalf  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  British  Parliament. 
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So  England  and  France,  and  Italy  and  Ireland — all — have 
contributed  in  the  highest  sense  to  the  foundation  principles  of 
the  American  Republic;  and  hence  the  propriety  of  erecting  this 
monument  to-day  in  this  place. 

I  am  glad  that  the  President  has  honored  the  occasion  by  his 
presence,  and  I  am  gratified  that  we  have  here  a  representative 
body  of  the  citizens  of  Washington,  and  on  the  program,  which  is 
brief,  representative  Irishmen.  For,  after  all,  this  Irishman  is 
perhaps  dearer  to  his  compatriots,  meaning  by  compatriots  those 
of  the  same  racial  extraction,  than  to  any  other  class. 

A  large  progeny  of  Emmets  have  honored  the  United  States, 
all  distinguished  in  the  arts  and  the  sciences.  I  remember  meet- 
ing a  Robert  Emmet  in  the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  volunteer  service  of  the  United  States  during  the 
Spanish  American  War.  Who  was  this  man?  He  was  the  grand- 
nephew  of  Robert  Emmet,  whose  monument  we  erect  here  to-day. 
And  yet  Robert  Emmet,  Colonel  of  the  New  York  Volunteers, 
was  an  American  engaged  in  an  American  cause,  the  liberation 
of  the  people  of  the  Philippines,  and  the  liberation  of  the  people 
of  Cuba,  giving  them  autonomous  government;  and  that  was 
the  cause  in  which  he  engaged,  probably  having  in  his  blood  that 
love  of  independence  and  of  freedom  which  unselfishly  he  would 
not  reserve  all  for  himself,  but  which  he  would  also  give  to  others. 

This  is  a  very  fruitful  theme.  But  I  am  aware  that  we  have 
here  a  distinguished  judge  from  the  State  of  New  York — Judge 
Victor  Dowling — who  is  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  committee 
and  the  story  of  Emmet's  life.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing to  you  Judge  Victor  Dowling  of  New  York.  (Applause.) 

PRESENTATION  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  VICTOR  J. 
DOWLING,  LL.  D. 

On  behalf  of  a  committee  of  American  citizens  of  Irish  birth  or 
descent  and  representing  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  I  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Arts  this  statue 
of  Robert  Emmet,  the  artistic  conception  of  Mr.  Jerome  Connor, 
which  we  hope  will  prove  as  potent  an  inspiration  for  patri- 
otic fervor  in  this  land,  as  the  life  and  character  of  him  whom  it 
portrays  have  for  over  a  century  been  effective  throughout  the 
world  in  promoting  the  cause  of  human  freedom. 
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Alone  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth  in  this  as  in  so  many 
other  sad,  but  glorious,  privileges,  the  Irish  people,  world-scattered 
but  single-hearted,  cherish  with  warmest  love  the  memory,  not 
of  conquerors  or  usurpers,  but  of  the  heroes  who  died  for  their 
country  in  an  unsuccessful  contest;  of  those  who  gave  their  lives 
that  their  native  land  might  live,  and  who  faced  loss  of  fortune, 
sneer  of  foe,  and  reproach  of  friend,  counting  no  sacrifice  too  great 
if  she  could  flourish.  And  where  could  a  land  be  found  more  worthy 
of  the  love  of  its  children?  Here  is  a  people  whose  parent  blood 
today  flows  in  most  of  the  races  of  Europe,  and  whose  national 
characteristics  and  natural  advantages  were  such  that  with 
decent  administration  their  island  would  have  been  the  garden- 
spot  of  Europe  and  the  chief  source  of  its  educational  light.  And 
yet  by  the  intolerable  and  despotic  selfishness  of  alien  rule  it  has 
become  a  Dead  Sea  of  inaction.  Where  once  scholars  flocked 
from  every  part  of  Europe;  whence  hardy,  brave  navigators,  like 
Cormac  and  Brendan,  set  sail  for  unknown  lands  on  pious  and 
warlike  expeditions;  whence  monks  and  sages  went  forth  to  edu- 
cate and  evangelize  every  part  of  Europe;  where  manufacture, 
commerce,  husbandry,  throve — there,  on  the  desolate  shores  of  a 
country  deprived  of  everything  save  that  beauty  Nature  gave  and 
the  courage  and  faith  God  bestowed  upon  her  children,  stands  the 
saddest,  most  pathetic,  and  still  most  glorious  figure  in  history. 
It  is  that  of  Erin,  mourning  for  her  past  glories,  but  still  hopeful 
of  her  future. 

Since  internal  dissension  first  gave  the  foreign  invader  the 
chance  to  gain  by  stealth  what  he  never  could  openly  obtain, 
seven  hundred  years  have  been  devoted  to  a  policy  of  extermina- 
tion, whose  only  effect  has  been  to  prove  how  immortal  is  the 
love  her  children  bear  her,  and  how  vain  is  the  hope  of  destroying 
her  nationality.  As  a  natural  consequence,  this  island,  which 
should  have  been  the  glory  and  buckler  of  an  honest  England,  has 
become  its  chief  source  of  danger  and  weakness.  The  unquench- 
able spirit  of  Irish  liberty  has  withstood  every  onslaught.  The 
lessons  of  national  fortitude,  suffering,  and  courage  have  won  the 
applause  of  the  world.  The  struggles  of  her  enthusiastic  and' 
generous  people  against  penal  laws,  statutes  of  confiscation,  op- 
pressive tyranny,  and  bigoted  attainder,  have  been  a  continued 
combat  to  the  death,  from  which  every  temporary  defeat  has  left 
Ireland  unconquered,  and  every  breathing  space  has  given  time 
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for  the  new  generation  to  take  up  the  battles  of  the  old.  "This 
unconquerable  obstinacy,  this  lengthened  remembrance  of  de- 
parted liberty,  this  faculty  of  preserving  and  nourishing  through 
ages  of  physical  misery  and  suffering  the  thought  of  that  which  is 
no  more,  of  never  despairing  of  a  constantly  vanquished  cause,  for 
which  many  generations  have  successively,  and  in  vain,  perished 
in  the  field  and  by  the  executioner,  is  perhaps  the  most  extraor- 
dinary and  the  greatest  example  that  a  people  has  ever  given." 

"Rebellion  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God."  With  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  truth  of  this  maxim,  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
witnessed  a  general  revival  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  Here,  in  our  own  beloved  land,  brushing 
aside  every  offer  of  anything  short  of  actual  independence,  the 
battle  had  been  fought,  the  sacrifices  made,  the  victories  won, 
that  gave  the  rights  of  man  a  new  significance.  Despite  veteran 
soldiery,  hired  mercenaries,  and  savage  allies,  a  band  of  hardy 
colonists  had  fought  their  way  across  the  ramparts  of  tyranny 
to  the  heights  of  independence.  The  first  shot  at  Lexington,  that 
echoed  round  the  world,  was  heard  across  the  Atlantic  with  spe- 
cial interest.  It  was  heard  in  England,  where  the  "United 
Britons"  were  organized  to  overthrow  a  tyranny  which  had  be- 
come as  galling  at  home  as  it  was  abroad,  and  to  erect  on  its 
fragments  the  English  republic.  It  crossed  the  channel  and  was 
heard  in  France,  and,  clearing  the  air,  led  the  French  people,  after 
ages  of  oppression  and  extortion,  to  bury  in  the  ruins  of  the 
Bastille  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  Nerved  by  its 
lesson,  they  taught  the  world  that  the  sceptre  and  sword  of 
monarchy  were  but  wisps  of  straw  in  conflict  with  the  cudgel  of 
the  common  people;  that  human  life  and  human  rights  were  more 
than  palace  or  throne;  and  that  arms,  the  last  resort  of  kings,  were 
equally  effective  as  the  last  resort  of  these  once  subjects,  but  now- 
free  men. 

But  who  can  tell  with  what  joy  that  sound  was  heard  in  Ireland 
by  those  who  longed  for  the  hour  when  the  breezes  of  the  Atlantic 
should  kiss  a  sister  flag  to  that  whose  glory  filled  the  Western 
sky?  Now  at  last  was  the  prayerful  query,  "How  long,  O  Lord, 
how  long?"  about  to  be  answered. 

"Freedom  has  a  thousand  charms  to  show, 
That  slaves,  howe'er  contented,  never  know." 
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And  now  at  last  was  their  full  beauty  about  to  be  unfolded  to 
Irish  eyes.  So  hoped  the  people.  The  time  was  ripe.  The 
spirit  of  liberty  was  in  the  air.  And  then  there  stand  forth,  alas! 
for  all  too  brief  a  time,  a  group  of  noble  souls  worthy  of  the  land 
they  loved,  who  sought  to  place  her  where  she  should  be.  They 
were  the  advance  guard  of  freedom,  and  they  sealed  their  com- 
pact with  their  blood.  Glorious  names  were  among  them — 
Wolfe  Tone,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  William  Orr,  the  Brothers 
Sheares.  But  in  the  afterglow  still  remains  the  best  loved  of  all. 
Noble  of  purpose,  pure  in  spirit,  unselfish  in  aim,  worthy  to  be  the 
Washington  of  the  Irish  Republic, — who  could  have  dreamed  that 
a  martyrs  death  would  end  so  gentle  a  life  as  that  of  Robert 
Emmet. 

Who  that  has  read  the  life  of  Emmet  can  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  how  great  a  sacrifice  he  made  for  his  native  land? 
Talented,  generous  in  his  impulses,  exemplary  in  his  morals, 
inflexible  in  his  resolves,  of  stern  integrity,  gifted  with  literary 
and  scientific  ability  of  no  mean  order,  and  an  orator  whose 
words  have  become  classical — in  any  country  in  the  world  not 
under  alien  rule  these  qualities  would  have  made  him  a  marked 
man  among  his  fellows,  and  led  him  to  almost  any  dignity  within 
the  gift  of  a  grateful  people.  But  he  dared  to  love  his  country, 
and  to  place  her  happiness  and  prosperity  before  his  own.  Neither 
the  prospect  of  a  death  disgraceful  in  its  infliction  nor  the  promise 
of  preferment  could  sway  him  from  his  single  purpose  to  which 
he  had  devoted  his  life  from  the  day  when  his  mind  had  first 
realized  the  full  measure  of  his  country's  wrongs.  He  conse- 
crated himself  to  the  cause  with  the  rapt  ecstasy  of  a  martyr,  and 
everything  in  his  life  was  subordinate  to  his  mission  from  his 
college  days. 

In  all  countries  where  liberty  has  come  to  be  the  common 
possession  of  men,  no  small  part  in  its  obtaining  has  been  played 
by  educational  institutions.  The  restlessness,  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry, the  longing  for  better  things,  the  desire  to  wrest  from  the 
past  its  secret  knowledge — all  these  have  made  colleges  and 
universities  rallying  places  for  the  advanced  thought  of  the  day, 
political  as  well  as  scientific.  From  their  confines,  in  time  of 
public  peril,  and  when  liberty  is  at  stake,  come  rushing  forth 
those  who  will  defend  it  equally  with  pen  or  sword,  with  brain 
or  brawn.    And  so  within  the  walls  of  Trinity  College  there  were 
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those  who,  sympathizing  deeply  with  their  country's  sufferings, 
carried  on  a  propaganda  whose  discovery  led  to  expulsion;  and 
accompanying  them  went  Emmet,  whose  spirit  could  not  brook 
the  methods  of  official  spies,  and  whose  nobility  of  character 
spurned  immunity  for  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  fellows. 

During  all  this  time  the  leaven  was  working.  "It  is  a  bitter 
thing  to  look  into  happiness  through  another's  eyes,"  and  the 
sight  of  republican  France  and  free  America  was  fresh  incentive 
to  renewed  efforts  to  release  Ireland  from  her  bondage.  While 
the  United  Britons  were  hoping  for  liberty  in  England,  the  United 
Irishmen  were  fighting  for  freedom  in  Ireland.  Sad  was  the  out- 
come of  that  brave  struggle,  when  valor  proved  unavailing,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  patriots,  based  largely  on  promised  but  elusive 
help,  were  once  more  dashed  to  earth.  But  despite  every  dis- 
couragement, the  spirit  could  not  be  quelled,  and,  led  by  heroic 
priests  and  gallant  gentlemen,  a  struggle  for  liberty  was  made  by 
a  brave  peasantry  who  lacked  everything  but  courage.  But  the 
battle  was  not  over.  "The  miserable  have  no  other  medicine,  but 
only  hope,"  and  hope  had  not  yet  fled.  "Service  is  no  heritage," 
and  the  men  of  '98  were  determined  that  their  children  should 
possess  the  precious  heritage  of  liberty. 

Therefore  was  the  effort  continued,  but  of  necessity  in  secrecy. 
Much  importance  was  attached  to  the  aid  of  France,  and  among 
the  patriots,  as  in  America  at  that  same  time,  there  were  those 
whose  admiration  for  the  French  amounted  to  idolatry  and  who 
were  disposed  to  accept  even  her  sway.  And  while  Emmet 
shared  in  the  traditional  love  of  the  Irish  people  for  France  and 
was  particularly  appreciative  of  the  brilliant  Lafayette,  he  enter- 
tained no  illusions  as  to  other  public  men  of  his  time.  His  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  Napoleon  and  of  Talleyrand,  and  his 
judgment  of  how  far  they  could  be  relied  on  to  assist  the  cause, 
were  singularly  correct,  and  far  in  advance  of  his  associates. 
While  he  welcomed  any  aid  for  his  country's  sake,  he  was  aiming 
only  for  an  Irish  republic,  and  if  possible  he  would  have  preferred 
achieving  independence  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  his  countrymen. 

Therefore  did  he  welcome  gladly  the  summons  from  Ireland 
which  bade  him  come  and  lead  a  united  people  in  the  noblest 
earthly  cause.  His  was  no  mad  or  ill-conceived  plan,  but  one 
well  digested  and  considered,  based  among  other  things  on  a 
democratic  uprising  in  England,  war  between -it  and  France,  and 
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the  realization  of  Napoleon's  great  dream  of  the  army  of  inva- 
sion. 

Who  can  tell  what  agony  the  noble  spirit  of  Emmet  must  have 
suffered  when  he  first  realized  how  much  had  been  left  undone  to 
prepare  the  people  for  a  general  rising?  He  thought  them  ready 
for  the  harvest.  He  found  the  field  unplowed.  Yet,  with 
characteristic  firmness,  he  held  to  his  purpose,  though  knowing 
how  small  was  its  chance  of  success.  Day  and  night  he  labored, 
knowing  no  comfort,  taking  no  rest,  hoping  only  that  if  the 
revolution  proved  unsuccessful  his  death  might  help  to  crush 
the  oppressive  system  beneath  its  load  of  iniquity.  Among  the 
artisans  and  laborers  who  joined  in  his  willingness  to  die  for 
country,  he  perfected  the  arrangements  for  at  least  as  gallant  a 
struggle  as  could  be  made  with  the  material  at  hand,  based  on 
a  surprise  and  seizure  of  the  seat  of  government  and  the  author- 
ities, and  holding  them  as  hostages  for  the  people's  rights.  His- 
tory has  recorded  instances  of  such  successful  revolutions,  where  a 
handful,  by  their  very  audacity,  have  overturned  the  rule  of 
tyrants.  But  unhappy  Ireland,  with  her  cycle  of  misfortunes, 
was  not  yet  destined  to  take  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

With  quick  kaleidoscopic  succession  we  see  the  meetings  in  the 
depots,  the  call  for  the  country  rising,  the  secret  conferences  and 
hasty  disbandings,  the  accidental  explosion  and  fire,  the  searches 
and  escapes,  the  steady  gathering  of  pikes  and  powder,  the  ar- 
rangement of  points  of  attack,  check  and  defence.  And  over  all 
we  see  hovering  the  grim  form  of  the  secret  police,  with  its  spies 
and  agents,  fomenting  discord,  encouraging  strife,  courting  an 
overt  attack,  and  always  keeping  the  authorities  fully  informed 
of  the  progress  of  the  movement.  For  some  must  die  as  an 
example,  that  tyranny  may  be  undisturbed  for  another  generation. 
And  amidst  it  all,  calm,  unflinching,  determined,  walking  to 
death  as  gladly  as  though  to  his  bridal,  moves  the  form  of  Emmet; 
and,  foreseeing  the  impending  doom,  he,  the  Protestant  leader  of 
a  Catholic  people,  rejoices  that  at  least  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
already  so  sorely  persecuted  for  their  faith,  will  not  have  their 
privileges,  small  as  they  are,  compromised  by  his  fate. 

And  then  came  that  fatal  day  in  July,  1803,  when,  despairing 
of  help  from  those  who  should  have  rallied  to  his  side,  abandoning 
hope  of  aid  promised  from  abroad,  preferring  death  in  the  field 
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to  assassination  in  a  burrow,  and  unwilling  to  involve  others  in 
danger,  the  small  party  of  heroes  sallied  forth,  on  a  false  alarm, 
to  win  for  Ireland  what  they  could  by  giving  all  that  a  brave  man 
can  give — his  life. 

So  they  failed.  And  their  failure  was  followed  by  the  bloody 
holocaust  which  the  victor  demands  from  the  vanquished. 
Through  it  all,  Emmet,  careful  as  always  of  others,  discouraged 
sporadic  outbreaks  when  general  success  was  impossible;  and  the 
history  of  his  chivalry  and  courage  in  his  wanderings  is  not  the 
least  of  his  glory. 

As  though  there  should  be  lacking  in  his  career  no  element  of 
human  interest  to  endear  him  to  mankind,  his  life  was  brightened 
in  its  setting  by  the  rays  of  woman's  love,  in  the  affection  of  Sarah 
Curran,  for  whom  he  sacrificed  his  chance  of  escape,  and  of 
woman's  devotion  in  the  loyalty  of  the  servant,  Anne  Devlin,  who, 
despite  torture  and  half  hanging,  refused  to  betray  him. 

But  vain  were  lovei  devotion,  courage.  The  ignominy  of  a 
traitor's  death  was  finally  inflicted  on  Emmet,  but  his  appeal  to 
the  judgment  of  mankind  was  his  best  vindication.  His  eloquent 
words  will  stir  every  generation  to  action  until  Ireland's  cause 
is  won.  "The  tongues  of  dying  men  enforce  attention  like  deep 
harmony."  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  with  words  of  forbearance 
on  his  lips.  "I  die  in  peace,  and  with  sentiments  of  universal 
love  and  kindness  towards  all  men." 

"Nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him  like  the  leaving  it;  he  died 
As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  owed, 
As  it  were  a  careless  trifle." 

No  circumstance  of  anguish  was  missing  from  his  end,  but  nothing 
could  make  it  ignominious.  And  when  the  executioner,  holding 
up  the  gory  head,  pronounced  the  words,  "Here  is  the  head  of  a 
traitor,"  no  one  in  all  that  sorrowing  throng  but  knew  that  at  the 
bar  of  history  this  man  was  no  traitor,  but  as  noble  a  hero,  as  gentle 
a  spirit,  as  ever  did  the  Father's  will. 

"No  saint  or  king  has  tomb  so  proud 
As  he  whose  flag  becomes  his  shroud." 

It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  this  statue  should  be  unveiled 
when  the  land  from  which  Emmet  took  his  inspiration  and  in 
whose  freedom  he  gloried,  has  taken  up  arms  to  vindicate  the 
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rights  of  all  nations,  no  matter  how  small,  and  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.  Were  he  alive  to-day  with  the  insatiable 
longing  for  learning  and  freedom  which  equally  filled  his  generous 
soul,  with  what  ardor  would  he  not  enroll  himself  on  the  side  of 
this  nation  in  a  contest  which  involves  so  many  of  his  ideals  and 
which  has  been  led  into  the  most  gigantic  struggle  in  history  by 
one  who,  like  himself,  is  the  finished  product  of  the  highest 
education  and  an  unselfish  and  genuine  lover  of  human  freedom. 
With  what  a  thrill  would  his  generous  heart  have  welcomed  the 
coming  of  this  hour, — the  hour  of  democracy;  militant,  ruthless, 
triumphant.  Not  since  his  own  day  has  its  appeal  been  heard 
more  intently  throughout  the  world.  The  shackles  have  been 
stricken  overnight  from  the  people  of  Russia  and  a  giant  has 
arisen  whose  still  sleeping  brothers  will  soon  awake  in  other  lands 
and  end  many  a  chapter  of  human  bondage.  Shall  Ireland  alone 
be  left  the  last  surviving  victim  of  archaic  despotism?  Not  if  her 
children  can  make  their  voices  heard,  and  in  freer  and  happier 
climes  help  to  present  her  cause  to  that  great  international 
tribunal  of  public  sentiment  which  must  ultimately  bring  about 
a  peace  based  on  justice  and  reason,  and  in  which  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world  may  now  hope  for  the  righting  of  their  wrongs  and 
a  rational  adjustment  of  their  differences,  no  matter  of  how  long 
standing. 

But  while  waiting  for  that  hour  to  come  the  duty  of  all  who 
revere  the  memory  of  Emmet  and  who  cherish  the  principles  for 
which  he  died  is  plain.  They  must  unitedly  and  earnestly, 
loyally  and  unreservedly,  by  labor  and  by  sacrifice,  prove  their 
devotion  to  this  great  country,  which  has  given  them  freedom  and 
opportunity  and  whose  protection  and  shelter  have  not  only 
been  gratefully  acknowledged  but  will  be  unquestioningly  repaid 
by  the  descendants  of  Irishmen  here  to  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood.  It  is  by  ensuring  the  triumph  of  the  unselfish  cause  to 
which  this  nation  has  consecrated  itself  that  the  memory  of  Emmet 
can  be  most  loyally  preserved  and  the  principles  for  which  he  died 
most  effectively  advanced.  Therefore,  while  we  all  hope  and 
pray  that  out  of  this  cataclysm  the  cause  of  human  freedom  may 
emerge  stronger  than  ever  and  that  from  it  may  flow  results  in 
line  with  Emmet's  aspirations,  our  love  for  this  country  is  un- 
selfish and  is  freely  given  regardless  of  what  may  happen  else- 
where.   Let  us  hope,  however,  that  the  sacrifices  which  the 


JEROME  CONNOR. 
Sculptor  of  the  Emmet  Statue. 

Jerome  Connor,  the  sculptor  of  the  Emmet  statue,  unveiled  in  the  National 
Museum,  Washington,  D.  C.  on  June  28,  191 7,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Annas- 
cawl,  County  Kern.',  Ireland,  on  October  12,  1876.  His  parents  were  Patrick 
Connor  and  Margaret  Curran.  The  family  emigrated  to  America  when 
Jerome  was  a  very  small  boy,  and,  after  landing  at  New  York,  went  to  Holyoke, 
Massachusetts,  where  young  Connor  went  to  school. 

In  young  manhood  Mr.  Connor  came  to  New  York  and  worked  as  a  marble 
carver.  His  taste  for  higher  form  of  effort  led  him  to  take  up  sculpture.  He 
toured  Europe  and  settled,  on  his  return,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he 
resides  at  31  C  Street,  S.  E.,  with  his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Anne  Donohue  of 
Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Prior  to  the  Emmet  statue,  Mr.  Connor  had  been  the  creator  of  the  Moore 
bust  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  at  Washington,  the  Archbishop  John 
Carroll  monument  at  Georgetown  University,  and  the  heroic  bust  of  General 
James  Shields,  the  famous  American  Irish  commander  and  senator,  over 
Shields'  grave  at  Carrollton,  Missouri. 
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Irish  people  have  made  in  this  war  and  the  blood  which  they  have 
poured  forth  on  European  battlefields  may  bring  about  a  more 
generous  realization  of  the  aspirations  of  the  Irish  race  for  freedom 
and  that,  as  the  time  has  come  when  all  the  world  is  aflame  with 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  so  the  time  has  also  come  when  the  motives 
of  Emmet  can  be  better  appreciated  and  the  end  for  which  he 
struggled  viewed  with  a  more  sympathetic  eye.  And  not  the 
least  of  the  triumphs  wrought  by  this  great  war  would  be  the 
arrival  of  the  day  when  at  last  the  epitaph  of  Robert  Emmet  will 
be  written  without  violating  his  dying  wish.  May  this  memorial 
of  a  chivalrous  martyr  for  freedom  not  only  help  to  preserve 
the  recollection  of  his  ideals  and  sacrifices  but  may  it  encourage 
future  generations  in  every  oppressed  country  to  emulate  his 
example  and  to  struggle  for  liberty  till  it  is  fully  won. 


ADDRESS  OF  ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  ROBERT  EMMET 
STATUE  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTI- 
TUTION BY  HONORABLE  CHARLES  D.  WALCOTT, 
SECRETARY. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, I  have  the  honor  to  accept,  for  the  National  Gallery  of  Arts, 
and  the  American  Nation,  the  bronze  statue  of  Robert  Emmet, 
the  Irish  patriot.  It  is  accepted  as  a  work  of  art,  conceived 
and  executed  by  a  talented  sculptor  who,  as  an  Irishman,  rea- 
lizes in  Robert  Emmet  the  foremost  national  hero  of  his  race. 

That  it  is  a  work  worthy  of  the  subject,  the  sculptor,  and 
his  people,  and  of  acceptance  for  display  in  the  capital  of  the 
American  nation  now  and  for  all  time,  can  be  but  the  universal 
opinion  of  this  audience,  and  of  the  American  people  and  the 
world  at  large. 


PERSEVERE    IN    PRESENTING   AMERICAN  IRISH 

HISTORY. 


BY  HON.  JOHN  W.  GOFF. 
Justice,  Supreme  Court,  State  of  New  York. 

"The  inquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the  love-making  or  wooing  of  it; 
the  knowledge  of  truth,  which  is  the  presence  of  it;  and  the  belief 
of  truth,  which  is  the  enjoying  of  it,  is  the  sovereign  good  of 
human  nature." 

This  profound  thought  of  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers 
that  ever  lived  is  expressive  of  the  purpose  of  the  American  Irish 
Historical  Society.  That  purpose  is  that  by  inquiry  and  knowl- 
edge of  truth  there  shall  be  rescued  from  oblivion  the  history  of  a 
race  of  men  as  remarkable  as  any  that  has  filled  the  pages  ol 
romance  or  of  adventure.  The  difficulties  that  beset  the  work 
of  the  Society  are  greater  than  appear  on  the  surface.  Ordi- 
narily historical  research  depends  for  its  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness upon  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  the  investigator,  his 
freedom  from  bias  or  prejudice,  his  purpose  to  ascertain  the  truth 
and  his  ability  to  present  the  truth  ungarnished  by  his  own  views 
and  interpretation.  These  qualifications  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  commensurate 
results  if  there  were  open  a  fair  field  of  inquiry.  But  there  is 
not  open  a  fair  field  of  inquiry-  Much,  if  not  the  greater  part  of 
the  material  which  would  enrich  and  ornament  the  pages  of 
Irish-American  history  has  been  either  lost  or  perverted.  The 
sources  of  knowledge  have  been  polluted  by  a  system  of  what  has 
been  aptly  termed  poisoning  the  wells. 

How  elaborate  that  system  has  been  must  be  apparent  to  even 
the  fugitive  reader  of  history  and  the  casual  observer  of  current 
events.  Its  foundations  were  laid  when  the  Irish  people  were 
deprived  of  their  language.  Of  all  the  devices  that  have  ever 
been  resorted  to  by  conquering  nations  in  all  ages  and  in  all  coun- 
tries to  sap  the  foundations  of  nationality  and  humble  the  racial . 
pride  of  the  conquered  that  of  the  destruction  of  language  has 
been  the  most  insidious,  subtle  and  effective. 

And  that  it  has  been  so  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  considered 
that  language,  particularly  among  the  old  families  of  the  human 
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race,  is  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  their  very  existence,  it  is  the 
blended  exponent  of  their  moral  and  intellectual  fibre.  In  it  they 
think,  by  it  they  give  expression  to  their  thought.  Take  it  away, 
the  conqueror  says,  and  you  take  their  heritage,  their  traditions, 
their  history,  their  literature  and  their  national  self  respect. 
That  this  scheme  was  worked  with  a  vengeance  upon  the  Irish 
people  is  too  well  and  widely  known  to  need  citation  of  proof. 
It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  to  consider  briefly  the  results  in  the 
light  of  our  experience  and  the  historical  knowledge  which  we 
possess. 

The  Irish  language  being  officially  banned  it  was  driven  from 
the  centres  of  population  and  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  remote  and 
sparsely  settled  parts  of  the  island.  Power  and  wealth  generally 
go  hand  :"n  hand  and  culture  and  fashion  almost  invariably  fol- 
low. The  courts  of  law,  the  halls  of  legislation,  the  realms  of 
literature,  the  portals  of  all  the  learned  professions  were  closed 
to  the  tongue  of  the  Gael  and  all  avenues  of  preferment  were 
opened  to  the  tongue  of  the  Sassenach.  The  consolation  and 
safety  afforded  to  some  peoples  whose  form  of  religious  worship 
was  framed  in  their  racial  tongue  were  denied  to  the  Irish,  for 
the  religion  to  which  they  loyally  clung  was  in  its  rites  and  cere- 
monial phrased  in  a  foreign  tongue.  Thus  the  people  were  not 
only  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  their  own  language  and  litera- 
ture but  were  denied  access  to  the  great  world  outside  except 
through  a  medium  which  villified  and  misrepresented  them. 
Wherever  that  medium  reached,  misrepresentation  whether 
through  the  historian  who  sought  for  the  exceptional  worst  and 
made  it  typical  of  the  race,  or  the  novelist  who  created  charac- 
ters that  were  as  unreal  and  as  unlike  the  true  Irish  character  as 
they  were  offensive  and  immoral,  or  the  caricaturist  who  em- 
ployed both  pencil  and  pen  in  etching  the  vulgar  and  debased. 
Even  those  English  writers  who  accorded  to  the  Irish  a  modicum 
of  virtue  and  laughed  at  their  wit,  did  so  with  a  supercilious  smile 
and  a  superior  and  patronizing  air. 

These  were  the  conditions  that  surrounded  the  Irish  at  one  of 
the  most  important  epochs  in  history,  an  epoch  which  opened 
the  gates  of  a  new  world  and  gave  to  humanity  an  opportunity 
to  breathe  freely  and  act  willingly.  To  the  strong,  the  brave, 
the  adventurous,  an  invitation  was  extended  to  come  and  tame 
wild  nature  and  participate  in  her  boundless  virgin  treasures. 
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By  no  people  was  this  invitation  received  with  so  much  fervor 
as  the  Irish.  Exhausted  and  dispirited  by  centuries  of  what 
seemed  hopeless  struggle  they  hailed  it  with  gladness  for  it  ap- 
pealed to  the  Celtic  love  of  adventure,  of  daring  and  danger. 

Not  as  traders  did  they  leave  in  thousands  to  follow  the  beaten 
track  of  commerce  and  fatten  upon  the  labor  of  the  advance 
guard  of  civilization,  but  as  men  possessed  of  brains  and  muscle, 
indomitable  courage  to  face  danger,  capacity  to  endure  hardship 
and  fortitude  against  trial  and  disappointment.  Their  axe  rang 
in  the  forest,  their  pick  delved  for  the  precious  ore,  their  trap 
caught  the  furred  animal  in  the  frozen  North  and  their  plow 
turned  the  virgin  sod  in  the  fertile  South.  Wherever  hard  work 
was  to  be  done,  wherever  danger  was  to  be  encountered,  wherever 
privation  and  hardship  had  to  be  borne,  wherever  the  finger  of 
hope  beckoned,  these  hardy  men  were  to  be  found  doing  their 
best  and  helping  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  great  material 
wealth  and  prosperity  which  are  evident  to-day.  It  has  been 
said  that  these  early  pioneers  built  our  railroads  and  dug  our 
canals.  While  in  a  large  sense  true,  yet  it  has  been  resented  as  a 
fling  by  insinuation  that  they  were  low  in  the  scale  of  human 
effort.  Those  that  resented  were  mistaken  and  were  led  into 
the  mistake  either  by  supersensitiveness  on  the  one  hand  or  by 
snobbishness  on  the  other.  The  truth  is  that  honest  labor,  no 
matter  how  close  to  the  earth,  ennobles  man;  it  is  only  dishonest 
effort  that  degrades  him.  Fullest  advantage  was  not  taken  of  the 
opportunity  offered  them  to  acquire  the  land  and  thereby  attain 
prosperity  and  power,  but  while  the  Celt  loves  the  land  of  his 
fathers  and  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  has  not  as  a  racial  trait  the 
commercial  instinct  or  the  faculty  of  thrift  and  acquisition. 
Isolated  instances  are  but  the  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  the  leaders  of  thought  both  lay 
and  clerical  failed  to  point  out  the  golden  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  permanent  influence  in  the  country  by  taking  possession 
of  the  land  that  was  offered  so  freely.  For,  if  the  lessons  of 
history  are  to  be  taken  as  teaching  a  moral  it  is  that  the  men  who 
own  the  soil  of  a  nation  are  the  men  who  ultimately  control  its 
destinies. 

That  these  men  had  their  defects,  which  largely  arose  from  un- 
controlled muscular  passion,  no  fairminded  man  will  deny. 
They  may  have  been  too  aggressive,  but  it  was  an  aggressiveness 
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born  of  the^instinct  of  self-defense,  for  by  causes  over  which 
they  had  no  control  they  were  placed  on  the  defensive.  Sen- 
sitive to  affront,  they  were  quick  to  resent.  Where  cunning 
might  have  won  them  favors,  rugged  candor  brought  them 
frowns.  Advantage  by  discretion  was  flung  aside  for  fleeting 
gratification,  but  withal  they  struck  at  the  tap  root  of  intolerance 
that  had  been  ranting  in  the  pulpit  of  toleration  and  hewed 
out  a  broad  and  straight  road  for  other  peoples  to  travel  unim- 
peded by  proscription. 

But  conceding  their  mistakes  of  judgment  and  admitting  their 
lack  of  sagacity,  their  sterling  qualities  remain  which  challenge 
admiration,  for  those  toilers  were  God-fearing  men — they  were 
honest,  they  did  not  spare  themselves,  and  while  they  had  their 
faults,  which  were  largely  of  environment,  their  virtues  were  the 
seed  of  a  progeny  that  have  multiplied  and  prospered  and  at- 
tained wealth  ano|  intellectual  distinction. 

The  Romans  civilized  the  then  known  world  by  their  roads  as 
much  as  by  their  arms.  Their  road  builders  were  honored  in  the 
same  category  as  their  victorious  generals  and  succeeding  ages 
point  with  admiration  to  their  roads  while  the  names  of  their 
battlefields  are  forgotten.  Why  then  should  we  not  honor  the 
memory  of  the  men  who  built  our  great  iron  highways,  who  dug 
our  vast  artificial  waterways,  who  tunnelled  our  mountains  and 
bored  deep  in  the  earth  for  its  hidden  treasures  and  who  in  a  large 
measure  helped  to  lay  the  foundations  of  our  great  national  wealth 
and  prosperity  ?  Of  these  humble  men  who  lived  and  worked  and 
died  without  having  their  names  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  fame  I 
speak,  recognizing  well  that  the  distinguished  and  illustrious  of 
the  race  are  sure  to  find  eloquent  eulogists  by  both  tongue  and 
pen. 

But  whether  it  was  the  laborer  or  the  scholar,  the  man  of  toil 
or  the  man  of  culture,  that  left  Ireland  to  woo  fortune  in  the  New 
World,  the  same  blighting  atmosphere  surrounded  him.  Scat- 
tered loose  over  the  world  and  fighting  where  they  stood,  in  no 
country  had  they  to  fight  so  hard  for  existence  and  recognition 
as  in  the  English-speaking  country.  There  the  wells  of  knowledge 
had  been  poisoned  in  advance,  there  there  was  not  in  the  race 
for  life  a  "free  field  and  no  favor,"  but  there  were  obstacles  inter- 
posed built  up  of  preconceived  prejudice  and  not  infrequently 
of  open  hostility.    There  the  Irish  immigrant  had  not  only  to 
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battle  with  the  difficulties  that  beset  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land, 
but  before  he  could  start  on  equal  terms  he  had  to  overcome  a 
presumption  against  him.  By  severe  trial  and  test  he  had  to 
demonstrate  that  he  was  not  as  black  as  he  was  painted  and  that 
his  real  virtues  were  greater  than  his  alleged  vices. 

This  condition  was  the  logical  result  of  the  use  to  which  the 
English  language  was  put  to  misrepresent  and  malign  the  Irish 
character.  It  was  one,  if  not  the  principal,  instrument  used  to 
carry  out  the  policy  of  denationalization.  Wherever  the  world 
wide  commercial  interests  of  England  reached,  there  her  policy 
was  propagated.  Every  English  ship  that  entered  the  harbor  of 
an  English  colony  or  dependency  was  a  distributing  agency  of 
misinformation  regarding  Ireland.  The  nursery  rhymes,  the 
school  books,  the  history,  the  newspaper,  the  drama  and  fiction 
were  the  conduits  through  which  flowed  the  currents  of  intelli- 
gence relating  tOi  Ireland  and  the  Irish.  And  almost  invariably 
this  intelligence  was  either  a  suppression  or  a  perversion  of  the 
truth.  Where  it  was  tinged  with  fairness  ignorance  of  the  land 
and  its  people  reflected  a  watered  complexion  of  truth  and  false- 
hood, and  where  it  was  glossed  with  kindness  even  in  the  realm 
of  romance  it  portrayed  a  grossly  exaggerated  character  of  bathos, 
buffoonery  or  knight-errantry. 

Even  with  all  these  drawbacks,  the  Irishman  was  not  allowed 
to  work  out  his  salvation  on  his  own  merits.  The  evil  genius  of 
the  imposed  alien  language  beclouded  him  at  home  and  shadowed 
him  abroad.  If  he  did  anything  creditable  or  good  it  was  ap- 
propriated as  English,  and  he  was  made  an  Englishman,  if  he 
did  anything  discreditable  or  bad  it  was  characterized  as  Irish 
and  he  was  left  an  Irishman.  His  virtues  were  confiscated  as 
English  and  his  vices  were  denounced  as  Irish. 

A  few  recent  happenings  will  point  this  more  sharply  than  my 
words.  A  book  has  been  placed  in  the  public  library  which  states 
that  Robert  Fulton  was  a  Scotchman,  while  another  writer, 
somewhat  mindful  of  the  historical  verities,  made  him  Scotch- 
Irish,  and  to  prove  it  transferred  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  the  birth- 
place of  his  father,  to  the  north  of  Ireland.  Marconi  has  been 
described  as  part  Italian,  part  English,  while  his  Irish  mother  or 
Irish  birthplace  is  never  mentioned.  Brennan  of  Ireland,  the 
inventor  of  the  monorail,  is  described  by  the  cable  despatches  as 
the  distinguished  English  inventor. 
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Similar  illustrations  in  untold  numbers  from  the  various  fields 
of  human  endeavor  might  be  cited  in  support  of  the  contention 
that  the  loss  of  language  is  the  loss  to  history  of  the  race  and  its 
achievements. 

But  it  is  in  the  domain  of  history  that  this  influence  is  most 
potential  and  that  it  has  been  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent,  is 
proven  by  the  pen  of  every  English  historian  from  Cambrensis 
to  Froude.  Many  of  to-day  remember  Froude's  series  of  lectures 
delivered  in  New  York,  in  which  he  wantonly  as  well  as  falsely 
assailed  the  racial  history  of  the  Irish.  It  will  not,  I  think,  be  an 
injustice  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Froude  to  say  that  the  underlying 
purpose  of  those  lectures  was  not  the  mere  financial  gain  that 
flowed  from  the  receipts  for  the  sale  of  tickets.  No,  it  was  part 
of  the  propaganda  that  England  has  maintained  and  effectively 
maintained  to  poison  the  wells  of  intelligence. 

Interesting  sidelights  are  cast  upon  this  propaganda  in  her 
description  of  the  French  people  of  yesterday  and  the  German 
people  of  to-day.  The  visit  of  one  of  her  most  distinguished 
novelists  with  the  Irish  name  of  Doyle  to  the  Congo  for  the  os- 
tensible purpose  of  getting  local  color  for  a  Congolese  romance, 
and  returning  with  his  quiver  full  of  the  most  bitter  diatribes 
against  the  Belgic  administration  of  the  colony,  is  eloquent  of  the 
real  purpose.  But  these  nations  have  their  own  language,  their 
own  literature,  and  they  can  strike  effectively  for  their  own 
protection,  whereas  Ireland  is  practically  weaponless.  If  she 
protests  or  cries  aloud  against  misrepresentation  or  injustice, 
she  must  do  so  through  the  vehicle  of  expression  that  has  been 
employed  for  her  destruction.  To  mitigate  the  evils  of  this  mis- 
fortune should  be  the  mission  of  the  American  Irish  Historical 
Society.  What  treasures  of  material  for  truthful  history  lie 
scattered  in  remote  or  obscure  places  throughout  this  vast  coun- 
try! The  names  of  men  of  the  Irish  race  who  in  the  days  that 
tried  men's  souls  were  heroes,  have  been  lost  in  oblivion  and  their 
deeds  shrouded  in  forgetfulness.  On  the  sands  of  Nantucket  I 
have  seen  Irish  names  inscribed  on  the  rough  tablet  in  commem- 
oration of  the  first  six  settlers  of  the  island ;  on  the  heights  of  the 
Alleghanies  I  scraped  the  moss  from  a  stone  at  the  head  of  a 
lonely  grave  and  traced  the  rude  lettering  of  doggerel  rhyme  nar- 
rating the  exile  and  death  of  a  '98  rebel;  in  the  depths  of  the 
Canadian  forests  my  guide,  a  giant  halfbreed  French-Indian, 
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was  an  O'Curry,  the  son  of  the  chief  of  his  tribe.  These  are 
given  as  examples  of  the  nuggets  that  may  be  picked  up  by  any 
observer,  and  which  if  placed  in  the  mortar  of  this  Society  and 
blended  by  one  of  its  trained  and  competent  minds,  will  furnish 
material  for  true  history. 

And  to  construct  true  history  should  be  the  purpose  of  the 
Society.  It  is  as  essential  to  avoid  exaggeration  and  con- 
jecture as  it  is  to  confine  the  narrative  to  the  facts  and  to  the 
reasonable  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  those  facts.  In  its  truth 
lies  the  philosophy  of  history  that  from  its  pages  may  be  gleaned 
light  for  succeeding  generations.  If  the  lamp  of  history  illumines 
the  path  of  posterity,  care  should  be  taken  that  its  flame  casts 
neither  false  glare  nor  shadow.  Its  light  should  be  brightly  and 
steadily  kept  on  the  line  of  truth.  The  safest  and  best  method  of 
improvement  in  ourselves  is  to  recognize  candidly  our  own  short- 
comings; our  good  qualities  will  take  care  of  themselves.  What 
is  true  of  the  individual  is  largely  true  of  a  people.  Let  us  set  no 
false  lights.  There  is  abundance  of  material  from  the  bedrock 
of  truth  on  which  to  found  history  that  will  do  justice  to  the  past 
and  credit  to  the  present.  Such  work  by  this  Society  will  tend 
to  cultivate  racial  self-respect  and  foster  racial  pride  in  a  heritage 
that  is  rich  in  achievement  and  hope  and  faith  in  the  best  of 
human  nature. 


CAPTAIN  GARRET  BARRY 


CAPTAIN  GARRET  BARRY  AND  THE 
"LADY  ELGYN"  DISASTER. 


CHARLES  M.  SCANLAN. 

The  Barrys  of  Ireland  are  descendants  of  William  de  Barrie, 
a  Norman  chieftain.  Sir  Robert  de  Barrie  landed  in  Ireland, 
A.  D.  1 170,  to  assist  Dermot  McMorrough  to  regain  his  princi- 
pality from  which  he  had  been  driven  in  disgrace  by  Prince 
O'Rourc  and  Ard-ri  O'Connor.  ("The  Conquest  of  Ireland," 
By  Gerald  Barrie  [Cambrensis],  Chapters  I,  IV,  XVIII,  XX; 
History  of  Ireland,  by  Joyce.)  Barrymore  (Barry  the  Great) 
was  named  after  Sir  Robert.  ("Burke's  Extinct  Peerages," 
24.)  The  principal  settlements  of  the  Barrys  in  Ireland  were  at 
Lemlara,  Cork; '  Sandville,  County  Limerick,  and  Wexford. 
("Compendium  of  Irish  Biography,"  125;  "Burke's  History  of 
Landed  Gentry,"  1,  96.)  Consequently,  Capt.  Garret  Barry 
and  Commodore  John  Barry  were  related.  Captain  Barry 
claimed  to  be  a  relative  of  the  Commodore.  (The  Daily 
Milwaukee  News,  March  8,  i860.)  The  names  Garret,  John,  and 
Robert,  appear  in  every  generation  of  their  families. 

The  Barrys  were  by  heredity  military  men,  and  several  of  them 
served  as  officers  in  continental  countries.  One  Garret  Barry 
was  a  colonel  in  the  Spanish  army  from  1624  to  1642.  (3  "Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography,"  319.) 

The  father  of  Captain  Barry  was  Robert  Barry,  42  Mulberry 
Street,  Baltimore,  who  was  commonly  known  as  Don  Roberto, 
as  he  had  lived  in  Spain,  where  he  met  and  married  a  Spanish 
(Irish  ?)  lady,  by  whom  he  had  the  following  children:  Robert, 
Garret,  George  W.,  and  Joanna  (Mrs.  Ducatel).  The  elder 
Barry  died  in  1857,  and  his  son  Robert  died  about  1864,  leaving 
surviving  him,  a  son,  John  England  Barry,*  and  a  daughter, 
Louisa  Maria. 

December  18,  1814,  Garret  Barry,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
and  the  second  son  of  Don  Roberto  and  Mary  Ann  Barry,  was 
born  in  Baltimore  (Baltimore  Cathedral  Baptismal  record). 
Garret  grew  up  rather  slender  in  figure,  straight,  and  very  agile. 

*  Doubtless  named  for  the  great  American  Irish  Bishop,  John  England. 
— Editor. 
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Being  a  good  student,  he  passed  rapidly  through  the  primary 
schools  and  entered  St.  Charles  College.  His  brilliancy  attracted 
attention,  and  he  was  appointed  a  cadet  to  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy,  West  Point,  which  he  entered  September  i,  1835, 
and  from  which  he  was  graduated  July  1,  1839,  the  day  that 
U.  S.  Grant  (then  known  as  Hiram  Ulysses  Grant)  entered  the 
academy  as  a  cadet.  Generals  Meade,  Donaldson,  Pemberton, 
Beauregard,  Sibly,  and  W.  F.  Barry  were  at  West  Point  with  him; 
and  Generals  Stevens,  Halleck,  Rickets,  Ord,  Hunt,  and  Canby 
were  his  classmates.  (Gen.  Cullum's  Biographical  Register  of 
the  Officers  and  Graduates  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy.) 

During  the  summer  of  1839,  at  a  summer  resort  on  the  Hudson, 
Captain  Barry  met  Miss  Mary  A.  Atwater,  the  daughter  of  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Wallingford.  Conn.,  and  in  the  following 
year  married  her.  She  had  received  a  superior  education  and 
was  noted  for  her  great  beauty.  Many  years  ago  she  was  laid 
beside  him  in  Calvary  Cemetery.  Their  marriage  was  blessed 
with  five  children,  namely:  Johanna,  born  November  5,  1843, 
who  married  John  W.  Watson,  a  commission  merchant  of  St. 
Paul;  Mary  A.,  born  November  10,  1846,  who  married  Leonard 
W.  Rundlett,  a  civil  engineer,  St.  Paul;  Elizabeth,  born  July  5, 
1 85 1,  who  married  Edgar  Atwater,  a  commission  merchant  at 
St.  Paul;  Sarah  Marie,  born  July  4,  1855,  who  married  George 
Nash,  of  Milwaukee;  and  William  Garret,  born  November  5, 
1848,  who  was  drowned  with  his  father.  (Milwaukee  County 
Court  Record,  No.  1164.) 

The  day  that  he  was  graduated,  Captain  Barry  was  appointed 
as  second  lieutenant  of  Company  D,  First  U.  S.  Infantry,  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  1839  and  the  year  1840  served  in  the 
Florida  War,  which  grew  out  of  escaped  negro  slaves  joining 
Indian  tribes,  from  which  the  Southern  slave-masters  took  them 
by  force.    ("The  Seminoles  of  Florida,"  Willson.) 

In  the  early  part  of  1841  Captain  Barry  did  garrison  duty  at 
Fort  McHenry,  and  from  June  20,  1841,  to  September  30,  1842, 
he  was  employed  as  an  instructor  in  infantry  tactics  at  West 
Point.  During  that  time  he  had  the  honor  of  giving  instruction 
to  Generals  Sherman,  McDowell,  Thomas,  Rosecrans,  Barry, 
Grant,  and  many  others,  who  subsequently  became  prominent 
generals  in  the  Civil  War. 

In  the  fall  of  1842  Captain  Barry  was  assigned  to  duty  at  Fort 
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Snelling,  Minn.,  where  he  remained  until  1844,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  Fort  Crawford,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin,  from 
which  he  did  convoy  service  for  surveyors,  and  in  this  way 
obtained  land  in  the  counties  of  Milwaukee,  Ozaukee,  Sheboy- 
gan, Sauk,  Waukesha,  Dane  and  Marquette,  which  he  owned 
when  he  died.  (Milwaukee  County  Court  Record  No.  1164.) 
This  explains  how  he  came  to  settle  in  Milwaukee. 

In  1845  he  was  sent  to  Jefferson  Barracks,  St.  Louis,  to  train 
recruits  that  were  being  enrolled  in  preparation  for  service  on 
the  Texan  border.  During  1846  and  a  part  of  1847  he  served 
with  distinction  in  the  War  with  Mexico,  and  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Monterey.  He  resigned,  March  30,  1847,  and  located 
at  Milwaukee,  which  he  made  his  future  home.  (Gen.  Cullum's 
Biographical  Register  of  the  Officers  and  Graduates  of  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy.    No.  10 10.) 

In  1848,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Martin  J.  Burke  under 
the  firm  name  of  "Barry  &  Burke,  Druggists,"  222  East  Water 
Street,  and  in  ^1859  he  formed  a  new  partnership  under  the 
title  "Barry  &  Porter,  Forwarding  and  Commission  Agents," 
opposite,  U.  S.  Hotel  on  Erie  Street.  In  the  fall  of  1859  he 
was  elected  treasurer  of  the  County  of  Milwaukee,  which  office 
he  held  until  the  time  of  his  death.  Also,  during  the  years  1857- 
1860,  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Milwaukee  Custom  House 
under  a  commission  from  the  United  States. 

At  Prairie  du  Chien,  Captain  Barry  was  appointed  guardian 
of  Miss  Ellen  Lynch,  during  her  infancy.  She  is  now  87  years  of 
age,  has  lived  in  Milwaukee  since  1847,  is  widely  known  for  her 
literary  culture,  and  gave  some  information  for  this  sketch. 

The  Union  Guards. 

In  1848  there  was  organized  in  Milwaukee  a  company  of 
militia  made  up  principally  of  young  Irishmen,  known  as  "Mil- 
waukee City  Guards,"  under  Capt.  J.  McManman.  The  com- 
pany decreased  in  numbers  and  became  so  impaired  in  discipline 
that  in  1854  Capt.  John  Jennings  reorganized  it  as  the  "Mil- 
waukee Union  Sarsfield  Guards,"  and  recruited  the  company  up 
to  fifty-three  men.  He  was  not  successful  in  maintaining  the 
efficiency  of  the  company,  and  in  1856  it  was  reorganized  as 
the  "Union  Guards,"  and  recruited  up  to  seventy-four  members. 

In  1858,  under  the  name  of  the  "Milwaukee  Guards,"  Captain 
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Barry  selected  out  of  the  company  fifty  men  and  recruited  it  up 
to  seventy*  rank  and  file.  In  a  short  time  he  brought  the  com- 
pany up  to  a  high  state  of  discipline  and  efficiency.  The  manual 
of  arms,  alignment,  formation  of  column  and  file,  ploying,  de- 
ploying, cadence  and  route  steps,  countermarching,  defiling,  and 
other  formations  that  call  for  a  brigade,  were  performed  by  his 
miniature  army  so  well  as  to  attract  great  gatherings  to  see 
"Barry's  Guards"  drill.  The  company  became  known  as  the 
best  in  the  Northwest,  and  it  visited  neighboring  cities,  having 
been  banquetted  at  Buffalo,  Detroit  and  Chicago,  where  the 
company  won  laurels.  Milwaukee  was  proud  of  the  success  of 
this  company,  and  each  time  on  its  return  the  city  gave  it  a 
banquet.  Also,  the  Captain  was  proud  of  his  company  and  was 
very-  popular  with  the  rank  and  file  of  his  men.  No  Irishman 
attained  high  standing  in  love  or  politics  until  he  was  enrolled 
under  Captain  Barry.  The  boast  of  an  old  Irish  settler  is  that 
he  once  belonged  to  "Barry's  Guards." 

Arms  for  the  Vise  of  the  militia  had  been  lent  by  the  United 
States  to  the  State,  and  were  subject  to  be  called  in  at  any  time 
by  the  Government.  The  State  gave  out  the  arms  to  the  militia 
organizations,  and  it  was  in  this  way  that  the  Union  Guards 
received  their  guns.  Their  uniforms,  accouterments,  furniture, 
armory  fittings,  instruments,  and  other  articles  for  their  purpose, 
had  been  purchased  by  money  collected  in  the  form  of  dues, 
picnics,  banquets  and  other  entertainments,  and  were  the  prop- 
erty of  the  company  and  its  members,  and  had  an  appraised 
value  of  over  $7,000. 

Other  companies  had  been  formed  from  the  Germans  who  had 
served  in  the  rebellion  of  1848  against  the  Prussian  government, 
and  when  the  rebellion  was  crushed  fled  to  America  to  escape 
punishment.  One  of  the  companies  was  called  the  Black  Yagers 
and  the  other  the  Green  Yagers.  Both  of  these  companies  were 
well-trained,  and  Milwaukee  had  as  fine  an  organization  of  militia 
as  was  to  be  found  in  the  country. 

Slavery. 

In  the  early  days  slaves  would  escape  from  their  masters  and 
many  of  them  went  to  the  Indians  who  received  them,  keeping 
some  of  them  as  slaves  and  granting  freedom  to  others  who  inter- 
married with  the  tribe.    The  masters  would  follow  up  the  slaves 
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and  take  them  from  the  Indians,  which  caused  many  a  violent 
death.  ("The  Seminoles  of  Florida,"  Willson.)  Later  many 
escaping  slaves  used  the  "underground  railway,"  which  con- 
sisted of  a  relay  of  sympathetic  farmers  from  the  slave  States 
to  Canada,  who  during  the  night  carried  in  their  farm  wagons 
escaped  slaves  to  the  next  "station." 

Article  IV,  Section  11,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
as  adopted,  provided  that  any  slave  escaping  from  one  State 
to  another  should  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
he  owed  service.  During  Washington's  administration  there  was 
enacted  a  law  providing  that  the  owner  of  an  escaped  slave 
might  have  him  arrested  and  taken  before  a  Federal  or  State 
Court,  which  might  issue  a  certificate  that  would  give  authority  to 
take  the  slave  back  to  the  State  and  custody  of  his  master. 
Also,  the  act  provided  a  penalty  of  $500  for  obstructing  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law.  The  State  courts  in  several  northern  States  were 
very  favorable  to  the  escaped  slaves,  and  some  of  them  granted 
jury  trials.  Also,  State  legislatures  enacted  laws  of  evidence 
that  made  it  almost  impossible  for  a  master  to  prove  a  case. 
In  many  cases  if  the  master  had  been  guilty  of  cruelty  to  the  slave, 
the  court  would  set  the  slave  free.  The  uncertain  and  irregular 
procedure  of  the  State  court  in  slave  cases  was  a  joke  to  the 
abolitionist  and  an  irritation  to  the  slaveholder. 

September  18,  1850,  there  was  enacted  a  further  law,  known 
as  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  which  limited  the  jurisdiction  in  such 
cases  to  the  United  States  courts. 

In  1842  a  white  New  Englander  named  Quarlles,  by  a  Virginia 
Indian,  had  a  son  who  married  a  negress,  and  the  son  of  that 
marriage  was  the  father  of  Caroline  Quarlles,  a  negress  (octoroon) 
slave  in  Kentucky,  who  was  brought  to  St.  Louis,  whence  she 
escaped  by  boat  up  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers  until  she 
reached  a  station  on  the  "underground  railway."  When  15 
years  of  age,  Caroline  appeared  on  the  streets  of  Milwaukee 
and  became  a  favorite.  Her  master  discovered  her  whereabouts 
and  sent  an  agent  to  get  her,  but  she  was  run  off  into  the  country 
and  could  not  be  found.  Thence  she  was  run  into  Canada. 
This  incident  started  great  excitement  among  the  politicians 
over  slavery,  from  which  there  was  no  peace  until  the  Civil  War 
broke  out.  The  newspaper  editors  nagged  each  other  and  fistic 
encounters  were  common. 
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In  the  spring  of  1852  a  negro  slave  named  Glover  escaped  from 
his  master,  Levi  S.  Garland  of  Missouri,  and  obtained  work  at  a 
mill  near  Racine.  In  March,  1854,  an  agent  of  his  master  dis- 
covered the  negro's  whereabouts  and  obtained  from  Winfield 
Smith,  a  United  States  court  commissioner  at  Milwaukee,  a 
warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  negro.  Ableman,  the  United 
States  marshal  at  Milwaukee,  sent  a  deputy  named  Cotton  to 
execute  the  warrant,  which  he  did  by  arresting  Glover,  who  made 
no  resistance.  While  Glover  was  in  the  custody  of  the  officer, 
Garland  beat  him  inhumanly  with  a  stick  so  that  he  was  cov- 
ered with  blood.  Then  Glover  was  bound  hand  and  foot,  thrown 
into  a  wagon  box,  driven  at  great  speed  over  a  rough  road  to 
Milwaukee,  and  put  into  the  county  jail.  ("History  of 
Milwaukee,"  by  Weston  Hist.  Co..  240.) 

March  n,  1854. 

In  1847  a  man  named  Sherman  M.  Booth,  a  graduate  of  Yale, 
came  to  Milwaukee  and  started  the  Daily  Free  Democrat,  a 
strong  abolitionist  newspaper,  which  he  soon  moved  to  Waukesha 
and  changed  the  name  to  The  Freeman.  He  was  a  large,  strong, 
athletic  man  with  a  voluminous  voice  and  soon  had  a  big  fol- 
lowing. 

The  sight  of  blood  on  the  negro  Glover,  when  he  was  brought 
to  Milwaukee,  aroused  Booth  and  his  followers  to  such  a  pitch 
that  they  called  a  meeting  of  protest  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  see  Judge  Miller  and  learn  whether  he  would  recognize  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  from  the  circuit  court  of  Milwaukee.  The 
judge  told  them  that  it  was  a  court  commissioner  who  issued  the 
warrant  and  that  the  case  had  not  yet  come  to  him.  Then 
inquiry  was  made  of  the  jailer  whether  he  would  respond  to  the 
writ,  and  he  informed  the  committee  that  it  was  the  U.  S.  Mar- 
shall, J.  H.  Lewis,  who  had  the  custody  of  the  prisoner.  Again 
they  went  to  Judge  Miller,  who  told  them  that  he  would  not 
recognize  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued  out  of  a  state  court. 

Booth  and  some  others  got  out  hand-bills  and  posters  giving 
the  particulars  of  the  case,  and  Booth  rode  through  the  city 
shouting  44  Freemen  to  the  rescue!"  and  soon  had  a  crowd  gathered 
before  whom  fiery  speeches  were  made,  and  it  was  urged  that  the 
negro  should  be  released. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  more  sympathizers  came  from 
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Racine,  and  when  they  related,  probably  in  a  magnified  manner, 
how  the  negro  was  beaten,  the  mob  made  a  rush  for  the  jail, 
battered  down  the  door,  took  out  the  negro,  ran  him  into  the 
country,  and  thence  to  Canada. 

A  warrant  was  issued  out  of  the  U.  S.  Court,  and  Booth  was 
arrested  for  assisting  in  the  rescue.  He  was  admitted  to  bail  and 
escaped  to  Ripon,  Wisconsin  (where  the  Republican  party  was 
born),  and  there  he  was  kept  concealed  for  some  time.  Finally 
he  was  discovered  there  and  brought  back  to  Milwaukee  for 
trial.  He  obtained  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  from  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court,  and  later  that  court 
freed  him  on  that  writ.  The  U.  S.  marshal  tried  to  take  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.,  but  the  Wisconsin 
Supreme  Court  forbade  its  clerk  to  send  up  the  record.  How- 
ever, the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  obtained  a  copy  of  the  record, 
reversed  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court,  and  ordered  that  the 
U.  S.  marshal  take  Booth  into  custody,  which  was  done.  (U.  S. 
vs.  Booth,  21  H<W.  506,  16  L.  Co-op.  169.)  Booth  was  impris- 
oned in  the  custom  house  and  a  strong  guard  of  deputies  placed 
around  the  place. 

Another  application  was  made  to  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  but  at  that  time  as  there  were  only 
two  judges  who  were  competent  to  hear  the  case,  and  they  dis- 
agreed, no  writ  could  be  issued.  This  aroused  the  Booth  party 
and  they  began  to  prepare  to  rescue  him  by  force.  A  resolution 
was  introduced  in  the  legislature  calling  on  the  Governor  to  use 
the  power  of  the  State  to  release  Booth. 

Also,  secret  service  men  were  sent  out  by  order  of  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  State  to  ascertain  whether  the  officers  of  the  militia 
would  support  the  State  or  the  United  States  in  case  of  a  clash 
of  arms.  One  of  those  agents  interviewed  Captain  Barry  and 
reported  to  the  Governor  (Randall)  that  Captain  Barry  said  he 
would  not  call  out  his  company  if  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  Gov- 
ernor.   That  led  to  the  following  correspondence : 

(All  the  following  letters  are  from  newspaper  files,  as  the 
originals  were  removed  from  the  state  files.  The  correctness  of 
them  is  unquestioned. — S.) 
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(From  the  Wisconsin  Daily  Patriot.    March  10,  i860.) 

Milwaukee,  March  5. 

Dear  Sir: 

It  is  reported  currently,  on  what  seems  to  be  good  authority,  that  you  have 
stated  that,  in  the  possible  contingency  of  a  conflict  between  the  U.  S.  authori- 
ties and  those  of  this  State,  you,  as  an  officer  of  a  military  organization  under 
the  laws  of  this  State  would  obey  a  call  for  your  company  to  turn  out,  made 
by  the  U.  S.  authorities,  but  would  not  obey  a  call  of  by  your  superior  officers, 
under  the  State  laws.  I  can  hardly  believe  you  have  expressed  any  such  opinion 
of  your  duties,  in  the  possible  contingency  mentioned  above,  and  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you  in  writing,  upon  the  subject,  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  Swain, 
Adjt.  Gen.  State  of  Wisconsin. 

To  Capt.  G.  Barry, 

Union  Guards,  Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee,  March  5,  i860. 

General  James  A.  Swain, 

"Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin: 
Dear  Sir:  ^ 

Your  communication  of  this  date  is  at  hand,  requiring  of  me  in  your  official 
capacity,  to  state  in  writing  at  my  earliest  convenience,  if  I  asserted,  as  is 
reported,  that  in  the  possible  contingency  of  a  conflict  between  the  U.  S. 
authorities  and  those  of  this  State,  I  would  order  out  my  company  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  authorities  of  the  U.  S.,  and  would  not  obey  a  similar  call,  coming 
from  a  superior  officer  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  in  a  like  contingency.  I 
hasten  to  state  a  reply,  that  part  of  the  rumor  is  true,  and  part  of  the  rumor  is 
false,  however  good  and  respectable  the  authority'.  I  have  expressed  to  no 
one  an  opinion  as  to  what  I  would  do  if  called  out  by  the  U.  S.  authorities, 
believing  it  to  be  time  enough  to  do  so  when  called  upon.  The  duty  of  a  loyal 
citizen  is  too  plain  when  his  services  may  be  legally  required,  that  is  to  obey. 

I  did  say,  however,  on  being  questioned  as  to  what  I  would  do,  if  called  out 
by  the  Governor — that  his  order  in  such  a  case  would  be  illegal,  and  for  that 
reason  would  not  be  obeyed.  With  all  due  respect  to  State  authority,  I  don't 
believe  the  Governor  would  dream  for  a  moment  of  giving  an  order  so  clearly 
illegal,  as  to  amount  to  an  order  to  the  military  of  this  State  to  commit  the 
crime  of  treason,  in  obeying  which,  I  and  my  men  would  deserve  to  be  hung, 
or  at  least  forfeit  all  rights  of  citizenship.  To  resist  the  U.  S.  authority  is 
punishable  with  fine,  and  at  least  one  year's  imprisonment,  and  the  penalty 
for  crime  of  treason  is  deservedly  death. 

The  members  of  my  company  are  principally  Irish,  and  noted  as  a  people  • 
for  their  loyalty.   They  will  do  nothing,  at  my  bidding,  that  will  in  the  least 
impair  their  name  as  good  and  loyal  citizens,  but  obey  all  lawful  authority 
when  legally  required. 

Respectfully  your  ob't  Servant, 

Garrett  Barry, 
Commanding  Union  Guards. 
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Whereupon  the  Governor  issued  the  following: 
Proclamation. 

Madison,  March  7,  i860. 

In  my  opinion  the  interests  of  the  Militia  of  this  State  require  that  the 
volunteer  military  company  known  and  designated  as  the  "Union  Guards," 
attached  to  the  1st  Regiment,  1st  Division,  be  disbanded. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  that  the  said  Company  be,  and  it  is  hereby  disbanded. 
It  is  further  ordered  that  Garrett  Barry,  Captain  of  said  company,  be  dis- 
charged of  his  commission,  which  is  hereby  revoked.  L**j 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the 
great  seal  of  the  State  to  be  affixed,  this  7th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  i860. 
By  the  Governor. 

(L.  S.)  Alex.  W.  Randall. 

L.  P.  Harvey,  Secretary  of  State. 

State  of  Wisconsin,  Adjutant  General's  Office. 

Madison,  March  7,  i860. 
(Special  Order — No.  6.) 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  arms  and  stores  of  all  kinds,  belonging  to  the 
State,  in  possession  of  the  volunteer  company,  known  as  the  "  Union  Guards," 
attached  to  the  is^  Regiment,  1st  Division  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Militia, 
which  company  is  disbanded  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  this  State,  be  delivered  over  forthwith  to  Col.  Rufus  King, 
to  be  forwarded  to  Madison. 

By  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 

James  A.  Swain, 
Adjutant  General. 

(From  The  Daily  Milwaukee  News,  March  8,  i860.) 

This  correspondence,  we  are  credibly  informed,  originated  among  the  Gov- 
ernor's tools,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  having  some  little  excuse  for  decapitating 
a  political  opponent,  but  a  worthy  officer,  and  disbanding  his  company, 
which  is  composed  of  about  sixty  Irish  Democrats,  loyal  adopted  citizens. 

When  the  news  reached  His  Excellency,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  alias 
young  Jackson,  that  Captain  Barry  had  refused  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
authorities  of  the  United  States,  he  says — "  off  with  his  head,"  and  immediately 
revoked  his  commission,  and  gave  orders — disbanding  his  company  and  calling 
in  its  arms,  &c. 

Captain  Barry  is  of  Irish  extraction,  a  relative  of  "old  Jack  Barry,"  the  first 
Commodore  of  our  U.  S.  Navy.  He  is  treasurer  of  Milwaukee  County,  one  of 
our  most  respected  citizens,  who  has  received  a  regular  military  education  at 
West  Point,  and  is  as  well  versed  in  military  discipline  as  any  man  in  the 
State.  His  company  is  also  composed  of  some  of  our  best  citizens,  who  are 
unwilling  to  commit  treason  against  the  country,  even  at  the  risk  of  bringing 
down  the  vengeance  of  a  Know  Nothing  Executive,  who  would  much  rather 
see  them  imitating  old  John  Brown  in  pulling  hemp,  than  in  disobeying  the 
commands  of  his  Royal  Highness. 
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For  this  unceremonious  exercise  of  "a  little  brief  authority,"  he  has  high 
precedent,  which  to  him  is  no  doubt  all  sufficient. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Gov.  Gardner,  the  notorious  Know  Nothing 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  once  disbanded  every  military  organization  in 
the  State  composed  of  adopted  citizens. 

The  Union  Guards  may  give  up  their  old  muskets  to  the  Governor,  but  by 
what  we  know  of  them  we  feel  confident  in  saying  that  they  will  continue 
their  organization  until  these  whirlwinds  of  popular  prejudice  and  fury  have 
blown  over,  and  the  place  which  knows  their  authors  and  promulgators  today 
"shall  know  them  no  more  forever." 

(Letter  from  Captain  Barry.) 

Milwaukee,  March  9,  i860. 

James  A.  Swain, 

Adj.  General,  State  of  Wisconsin: 
Sir: 

I  perceive  by  your  order,  dated  March  7,  being  two  days  since,  that  it  takes 
an  unnecessarily  long  time  to  serve  on  me  officially  a  proclamation  of  the 
Governor,  A.  W.  Randall,  disbanding  the  "Union  Guards,"  besides  the  fact 
that  you  reside  in  this  city  and  issued  this  previous  ill-advised  and  uncalled 
for  order  more  promptly.  Is  it  the  intention  to  go  through  with  a  mere  form 
without  actual  demand  of  the  arms,  for  fear  of  a  refusal  and  consequent  resist- 
ance or  a  regret  at  the  issuing  of  a  ill-advised  and  uncalled  for  order?  If  the 
former,  please  inform  the  Governor  that  though  the  arms  are  the  property  of 
the  United  States  and  given  to  the  State  in  trust  to  be  used  by  the  militia  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppressing  insurrection,  and 
repelling  invasions,  the  law  of  the  State  requires  that  I  should  deliver  up  the 
arms  to  his  authority  whenever  officially  commanded;  which  will  be  cheer- 
fully complied  with,  as  the  members  of  the  Company  are  anxious,  with  myself, 
to  place  ourselves  outside  of  the  militia  law  of  this  State,  as  now  executed. 
Please  serve  the  document  at  your  earliest  convenience  and  oblige,  respect- 
fully, 

Your  ob't  ser't, 

Garrett  Barry. 
Commander  of  the  Union  Guards. 

Milwaukee,  March  10,  i860. 

Garrett  Barry, 

Sir:  In  your  note  of  the  9th  inst.  requesting  me  to  forward  to  the  Governor 
a  certain  communication  addressed  by  you  to  the  adjutant  general,  who  is 
absent  from  the  State,  was  duly  received.  I  do  not  think  the  communication 
in  question  accurate  in  statement,  or  respectful  in  tone,  I  decline  transmitting 
it  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  herewith  return  it  to  you.   I  remain, 

Your  ob't  Serv't 

Rufus  King, 
Col.  Com.  1st.  Regiment. 
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Milwaukee,  March  10,  i860. 

To  His  Excellency,  A.  W.  Randall; 

Sir:  The  accompanying  communication  addressed  to  your  Adjutant 
General  and  of  course  to  you,  was  inclosed  to  Col.  Rufus  King  to  transmit — 
he  being  the  military  channel  of  communication.  He  returned  it  as  will  be 
seen  by  a  copy  of  his  note  herewith.  The  militia  are  governed  by  the  usages 
and  customs  of  the  United  States  Service.  His  course  is  not  the  custom  of  the 
service  but  a  direct  violation  of  it.  He  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  judge  of  the 
contents  of  any  official  document  addressed  to  his  superior  in  rank.  The 
Adjutant  General  being  as  Col.  Rufus  King  says,  "out  of  the  city,"  I  here- 
with enclose  the  same  communication  direct  to  yourself,  respectfully  request- 
ing forthwith,  the  service,  officially  by  yourself  or  some  proper  other  authority, 
of  this  proclamation  to  disband  my  company,  the  44  Union  Guards,"  together 
with  the  official  order  of  the  Adjutant  General — remarking  in  this  communi- 
cation, with  all  due  respect  to  your  official  position,  that  unless  the  same  is 
done  as  respectfully  requested,  I  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  ordering  the 
arms  to  be  returned  to  the  United  States  marshal  as  the  property  of  the  United 
States  and  subject  to  the  order  of  the  President. 

I  do  not  desire  and  do  not  consider  it  very  honorable  to  myself  to  continue 
any  further  this  correspondence  with  a  State  Executive  who  disbands  a 
military  company  of  adopted  citizens,  because  they  choose  on  dare  or  demand 
to  decline  through/their  Captain,  that  they  will  not  if  ordered  commit  the 
crime  of  treason  to  their  adopted  Country. 

AH  of  which  I  say  is  submitted  with  due  respect. 

Respectfully, 

Your  Ob't  Serv't, 

Garrett  Barry, 
Commander  Union  Guards. 

Milwaukee,  March  12,  i860. 

Robert  Chandler,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir:  In  acknowledging  the  official  service  on  me,  as  Captain  of  the 
Union  Guards,  of  the  official  proclamation  of  the  Governor  and  accompanying 
order  of  the  Adjutant  General,  signed,  4<James  A.  Swain,  Adjutant  General, 
per  W.  H.  W.,"  Private  Secretary  of  the  Governor,  together  with  the  Order  in 
form  of  a  note  from  Col.  Rufus  King,  commander  of  the  regiment,  disbanding, 
this  company,  revoking  my  commission,  but  not  that  of  my  lieutenant;  and 
requiring  the  boxing  up  of  the  arms,  etc.,  in  accordance  with  the  request  made 
in  my  communication  to  the  Governor  direct,  requires  a  few  remarks. 

For  brevity,  I  shall  not  quote  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  nor  the 
Laws  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  as  the  point  in  question  is  so  clearly  and  un- 
mistakably set  forth  by  a  correspondent  in  the  Madison  Patriot*  of  the  12th, 
to  which  I  refer  you  and  others  of  the  militia  of  the  state,  in  which  are  so 
plainly  laid  down  the  duties  of  the  militia  in  such  cases  that  the  44  wayfaring- 
man  need  not  err."  It  is  remarked  by  some  that  I  was  wrong  in  noticing 
General  Swain's  communication.  When  a  communication  is  addressed  offi- 
cially, by  the  Adjutant  General,  as  such,  it  is  supposed  according  to  military 
rule,  to  be  at  the  dictation  of  the  Governor,  himself.   And  I  have  yet  to  learn 

*See  this  article  in  full  at  end  of  present  article. 
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that  such  was  not  the  fact.  It  is  said  by  the  other  side  that  I  was  wrong  in 
publishing  it  and  my  answer  to  his  interrogatory.  According  to  the  custom  of 
the  United  States  service  such  documents  are  published  by  authorities  from 
the  headquarters  of  the  army,  if  it  is  thought  for  the  good  of  the  service. 
Knowing  it  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  militia  of  this  State  in  particular,  and 
likewise  of  the  militia  of  the  states  in  general,  and  knowing  full  well  that  it 
would  not  be  published  by  order  from  headquarters  of  this  State  I  consider 
it  my  duty  to  the  militia  of  foreign  birth,  to  inform  them  on  the  all  important 
duty  they  as  such  owe  to  this  their  adopted  country  in  such  contingency.  I 
am  right,  and  believe  the  public  with  a  few  exceptions,  will  say  that  I  have  a 
duty  incumbent  on  me  as  a  good  citizen.  Had  the  questions  been  propounded 
to  another  besides  myself,  and  the  same  position  taken,  as  one  of  the  militia 
of  the  state  I  would  have  been  false  to  my  own  independence  of  character  not 
to  have  endorsed  it  publicly.  I  know  that  myself,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  informed, 
the  militia  of  this  city,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  are  of  the  same  opinion. 

Now  the  question  occurs,  why  was  not  a  similar  communication  addressed 
to  the  commanders  of  the  other  companies?  For  it  was  well  known  that  they 
expressed  from  time  to  time  that  they  believed  the  proposition  to  be  correct. 
My  opinion  is,  of  the  public  opinion  as  expressed  to  me,  that  it  was  a  deter- 
mination, from  the  beginning  to  disband  the  Union  Guards,  for  fear  of  the 
crime  of  loyalty.  Massachusetts  set  the  example.  In  the  emergency  of  the 
case  Wisconsin  must  follow  suit,  but  with  studied  degree  of  caution.  The 
people  of  the  state  are  not  fools.  And  though  one  may  occupy  the  highest 
place  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  this  State,  it  becomes  necessary  for  him,  if 
he  understands  himself,  not  to  abuse  it.  Time  will  develop  this  question  to 
its  fullest  extent,  and  it  remains  for  me  and  those  properly  disposed  in  their 
duty  to  the  State  and  country,  to  boldly  and  fearlessly  stand  up  for  the  rights 
of  those  who  have  confidence  in  us.  I  am  said  by  a  certain  editor,  holding  a 
commission  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  to  be  a  politician,  a  reputation  to 
which  I  have  never  aspired,  and  which  I  have  neither  the  talent  nor  taste 
ever  to  acquire.  The  assertion  sounds  to  my  mind  much  like  the  language  of 
a  political  demogogue.  He  evidently  looks  more  to  the  political  effect  it  might 
have  rather  than  to  his  duty  as  the  citizen.  I  have  received  a  military  educa- 
tion, it  is  true,  but  it  was  in  the  military  institution  of  the  people;  this  institu- 
tion being  established — as  shown  in  Congressional  debates,  during  the  first 
presidential  term  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  who  by  the  way  was  of  Irish  origin 
— that  the  prime  object  of  the  military  academy  was  to  educate  instructors 
for  the  militia,  every  regiment  of  the  army,  at  that  time,  having  several  Brevet 
2nd  Lieutenants,  as  mere  supernumeraries.  A  cadet  besides  on  entering  this 
institution  signs  a  contract  with  the  Government,  on  oath,  to  support  the 
Constitution.  I  feel  myself,  therefore,  bound  for  life  to  conform  to  this  oath, 
as  should  every  graduate  of  that  institution,  and  I  would  not  be  true  to  my 
oath,  and  the  gift  of  this  education,  should  I  have  acted  otherwise,  as  an  in- 
structor of  the  militia  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  so  many  Republi- 
cans (Americans)  governed  in  their  views,  on  this  subject,  by  a  sober  second 
thought,  a  quality  peculiar  to  the  American  character  in  the  time  of  trial,  and 
exclaim  with  the  old  Patriot,  who  has  gone  to  his  long  home,  "  The  Union  and 
the  Constitution  must  be  preserved!" 

Garrett  Barry. 
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On  March  3,  i860,  Assemblyman  Ben.  Hunkins,  from  Wau- 
kesha County,  introduced  in  the  legislature  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  read  by  the  clerk  and  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  speaker,  to  wit: 

Whereas,  Information  has  been  received  that  the  United  States  of  America 
(whose  relations  with  this  State  were  formerly  friendly)  have  recently  restrained 
of  his  liberty,  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  one  of  our  citizens,  who  has  long 
been  regarded  as  a  martyr  of  freedom,  and  some  other  little  things.  And, 

Whereas,  The  State  is  honorably  bound  to  protect  the  liberty  of  its  citizens 
against  foreign  powers;  therefore, 

Resolved,  By  the  Assembly,  the  Senate  concurring,  that  the  Governor  be, 
and  he  is  hereby  directed  to  declare  war  against  the  United  States,  and  that 
Brigadier  Gen.  S.  W.  Smith  is  hereby  appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  armies  of  this  State,  and  that  the  Glover  Rescue  and  the  Dannan  Monu- 
ment funds  be  and  they  are  hereby  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  aforesaid 
Gen.  Smith,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  army  on  war  footing." 

Immediately  after  removing  Captain  Barry,  the  Governor 
sent  a  special  message  to  the  legislature,  which  was  in  session, 
urging  that  the7  law  be  amended  so  as  to  give  him  more  authority 
over  the  militia.  The  Senate  committee  on  militia  by  its  chair- 
man made  a  minority  report  which  contains  the  following  in 
relation  to  Captain  Barry: 

This  was,  substantially,  a  refusal  to  be  guilty  of  treason  against  the  United 
States.  And  the  act  of  the  Governor  in  cashiering  the  officer  for  such  declara- 
tion, and  disbanding  his  company,  who  had  no  part  in  his  declaration,  does 
not  inspire  such  a  confidence  in  his  civil  or  military  judgment  as  would  warrant 
a  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  to  make  him  the  superior 
officer  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

M.  J.  Egan\ 
Chairman. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  made  a  report  that  covers  three 
printed  pages,  upholding  the  Governor  and  condemning  the 
minority  report.    (Senate  Journal  (i860)  733,  787.) 

In  the  Assembly  a  minority  report  was  made  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  militia,  in  which  he  says: 

But  if  the  law  needs  any  amending,  it  ought  to  be  so  amended  as  to  protect 
these  uniformed  volunteer  companies  from  usurpation  of  power  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief for  the  time  being.  We  have  lately  had  an  instance  of  this 
kind,  when  the  Governor  disbanded  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  companies  in 
the  State,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  captain  of  said  company  had 
stated,  in  a  private  conversation,  that  he  thought  he  owed  also  certain  duties 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  which  communication  was  greatly 
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seized  upon  by  an  officious  intermeddler  and  made,  through  him,  the  subject 
of  a  correspondence  between  him  and  Captain  Barry  of  the  Union  Guards, 
the  company  referred  to.  Although  our  militia  laws  make  no  provision  for 
trial  by  a  court-martial,  still  there  is  nothing  in  them  which  forbids  the  com- 
mander-in-chief from  appointing  such  court,  and  it  would  have  been  eminently 
proper  and  just  to  have  done  so  in  this  instance  referred  to.  Captain  Barry 
had  not  been  guilty  of  any  insubordination,  and  it  would  have  been  time  for 
this  summary  proceeding  when  he  had  disobeyed  orders.  When  we  consider 
that  under  the  most  despotic  governments  of  Europe  no  military  officer  is 
removed,  or  even  degraded,  without  a  hearing  of  a  court-martial,  this  arbi- 
trary act  of  the  Governor  reflects  no  credit  upon  our  free  institutions.  Why 
the  whole  company  were  included  in  this  punishment  for  an  alleged  fault  of 
the  captain,  must  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  speculation. 

By  a  vote  of  50  to  30  the  report  of  the  committee  was  expunged 
from  the  record.    (Assembly  Journal  (i860),  682.) 

Thus  ended  the  official  action  concerning  Captain  Barry,  but 
the  newspapers  kept  up  the  quarrel.  Here  is  a  sample  from 
The  Atlas  (Milwaukee),  published  in  German,  Mar.  15,  i860: 

The  See-Bote  calls  the  disbandment  of  Captain  B's  a  most  miserable  Know 
Nothing  mistake,  /but  the  disbandment,  if  nothing  less  than  that,  is  rather  a 
thoroughly  justifiable  act,  and  if  ever  Governor  Randall  has  done  any  thing 
that  commands  the  absolute  approbation,  it  is  the  disbandment  of  that 
Democratic  Patrick,  who  thinks,  in  his  world-known  position  as  commander  of 
twenty-five  shillelah  bearers,  he  can  be  guilty  of  insubordination  with  impunity. 
If  an  order  to  march  is  illegal,  the  commander  is  responsible  for  it,  but  subor- 
dinate officers  have  simply  to  obey,  and  if  they  do  not  obey,  should  be  cash- 
iered. 

The  Daily  Milwaukee  News  and  The  Wisconsin  Patriot  (Madi- 
son) ably  and  vigorously  defended  Captain  Barry. 

[The  Wisconsin  Daily  Patriot,  March  12,  i860] 

GOVERNOR  RANDALL  AND  THE  UNION  GUARDS. 

The  act  of  Gov.  Randall,  disbanding  the  Union  Guards,  is  without  precedent 
in  the  annals  of  executive  usurpation. 

On  the  7th  inst.,  the  Governor,  by  formal  proclamation — bearing  the  im- 
press of  the  great  seal,  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  State — dis- 
banded that  company,  and  gave  as  the  reason  of  said  order,  that  in  his  opinion, 
the  interests  of  the  militia  of  this  State  required  that  the  said  company  should 
be  disbanded.  This  action  was  had  without  any  trial  of  the  company  or  any 
member  thereof.  The  facts  which  gave  the  Governor  the  "opinion,"  are 
those  which  have  been  given  the  public  through  the  press.  They  were  devel- 
oped in  a  correspondence  between  Adjutant  General  Swain  and  Captain 
Barry  of  the  Guards.  The  Adjutant  General  wrote  the  Captain,  stating  that 
it  was  currently  reported,  that  the  latter  had  said,  that  in  the  possible  con- 
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tingency  of  a  conflict  between  the  United  States  authorities  and  those  of  this 
State,  he  would  obey  the  former,  and  not  the  latter.  Captain  Barry  replied 
in  substance,  that  he  had  not  said  what  he  would  do,  in  case  of  such  conflict, 
if  ordered  out  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  but  that  he  had  said, 
that  in  such  case,  the  order  of  the  Governor  would  be  illegal,  and  for  that  reason 
would  not  be  obeyed. 

Without  stopping  at  present  to  consider  whether  Captain  Barry's  opinion 
of  the  legality  of  such  supposed  orders,  and  of  his  duty  as  commandant  of  a 
corps  of  the  enrolled  militia  of  the  State,  in  the  event  of  such  conflict,  and  under 
the  circumstances  supposed  were  correct,  let  us  inquire  whether  the  Governor 
has  pursued  the  proper  course,  and  can  be  excused  for  the  exercise  in  this 
summary  manner,  of  such  arbitrary  and  extraordinary  power. 

The  military  law  is  clear,  definite,  and  inflexible.  The  rights,  privileges 
and  duties  of  the  members  of  the  military  organization,  are  not  left  to  con- 
jecture. Each  knows  his  right,  and  that  it  cannot  be  impaired.  Each  knows 
his  duty,  and  that  he  must  perform  it.  Hence  the  punctilious  regard  of  the 
soldier  for  the  personal  rights  of  others,  and  the  merciless  tenacity  with  which 
he  avenges  the  invasion  of  his  own.  Hence  the  insubordination  of  the  sub- 
altern, and  the  usurpation  of  the  superior,  are  equally  reprehensible  and  in- 
famous. The  stubborn  disobedience  of  the  one,  and  the  plumed  arrogance  of 
the  other,  are  alike  criminal  and  offensive.  But  when  the  misconduct  of  the 
former  would  be  ^xcused,  that  of  the  latter  could  scarcely  be  palliated;  for 
from  the  superior  is  expected  an  example  of  loyalty  to  the  laws,  for  which  he  is 
to  enjoin  from  others  a  strict  observance. 

It  is  a  maxim,  not  less  in  military  than  in  civil  law,  that  a  man  is  presumed 
to  be  innocent  until  proved  to  be  guilty:  that  the  trial  should  precede  the  con- 
viction, and  the  conviction  the  sentence.  Captain  Barry  was  guilty  of  no 
disobedience.  He  had  disregarded  no  order.  He  had  not  failed  to  perform 
a  duty  required  of  him.  He  was  simply  charged,  without  authority,  of  having 
threatened  to  disregard  a  certain  order,  if  given  under  certain  circumstances 
if  they  should  transpire.  But  assume,  that  he  was  wrong — that  the  threat 
was  an  offence.  Then  he  was  entitled  to  a  trial — to  confront  his  accuser — to 
be  heard  in  denial  of  the  commission  of  the  alleged  act;  in  excuse  or  justifica- 
tion of  it,  and  in  palliation  or  mitigation  of  the  sentence.  The  charge  should 
have  been  preferred  and  he  ordered  to  his  defence.  This  course  would  have 
been  pursued  towards  the  meanest  soldier  in  the  regular  army,  in  time  of  peace, 
and  the  charge  against  one  holding  a  commission  could  only  have  been  in- 
quired into  by  a  court  martial,  regularly  constituted — and  a  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  the  subaltern,  in  this  respect,  would  subject  the  superior  so  offending, 
to  a  court-martial,  and  after  the  conviction,  which  would  certainly  follow,  to 
his  suspension  or  dismissal  from  the  service. 

But  it  may  be  said  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  fact  of  the  offence,  for  Captain 
Barry  had  admitted  it,  in  his  letter  to  Adjutant  General  Swain.  We  answer 
that  admission  of  the  fact,  or  even  confessions  which  admit  both  the  fact  and 
the  conclusion  of  law  of  the  guilt,  cannot  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  the 
trial,  and  authorize  judgment,  unless  made  in  open  court,  and  this  rule  applies 
alike  to  courts-martial  and  courts  of  law.  As  well  might  the  judge  sentence 
the  accused  to  the  scaffold,  because  he  admitted  the  fact  of  the  offence  charged 
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to  the  clerk  or  the  sheriff.  On  the  trial  such  admissions  would  be  admissible 
in  proof,  if  it  should  then  appear  that  they  were  made  without  the  influence  of 
fear,  or  hope  improperly  excited,  and  would  warrant  a  conviction,  in  the  absence 
of  proof  of  justification  or  excuse. 

The  conduct  of  Adjutant  General  Swain,  in  this  matter,  tends  but  slightly 
to  dispel  the  impression  made  on  military  men  by  his  appointment — that  the 
Governor  had  spoiled  a  very  good  tailor,  to  make  a  very  poor  general.  He  had 
no  right,  in  virtue  of  his  position,  to  address  Captain  Barry  in  the  manner  he 
did.  The  captain  might  properly  have  disregarded  the  inquiries  of  the  letter — 
Swain  could  not  have  ordered  Barry,  while  off  parade  or  out  of  camp,  much 
less  could  he  have  assumed  the  duties  of  prosecutor  for  an  alleged  offence 
within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  a  regiment,  in  which  he  held  no  commission 
and  was  not  even  a  member — and  no  language  which  Captain  Barry  might  have 
used  in  his  answer  would  have  been  unsoidierly.  He  was  in  the  discharge  of 
no  required  duty — obeying  no  legal  order — responding  to  no  military  commu- 
nication. However  disrespectful  he  might  have  been  in  his  language,  it  could 
only  affect  him  in  his  civil,  not  in  his  military  capacity. 

Aside  from  the  objections  to  the  proceeding,  and  the  conviction  of  Captain 
Barry  of  conduct  unbecoming  a  soldier,  and  incompatible  with  the  duties  and 
dignity  of  his  office — let  us  look  a  step  beyond. 

The  accused  is  found  guilty  of  an  offense  against  the  military  law,  and 
awaits  sentence.  /,  Everyone  condemns  him — every  one  says,  let  the  sword  of 
justice  descend  upon  him  and  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  law.  The  penalty 
is  suspension — dismissal  from  the  service  and  the  loss  of  his  commission.  But 
what  has  His  Excellency,  the  commander-in-chief,  done?  Not  only  revoked 
the  commission  of  Captain  Barry  and  deprived  him  of  his  rank  and  authority, 
but  he  has,  by  the  same  fell  swoop,  disbanded  the  entire  company,  which  he 
commanded,  and  ordered  the  arms  and  munitions  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
State.  Seventy  men,  entirely  innocent,  every  one  of  them,  of  the  charge 
brought  against  their  captain,  without  complaint — without  accusation,  with- 
out notice,  are  humbled  and  disgraced,  for  no  alleged  fault  of  theirs. 

The  members  of  the  Union  Guards  are  all  laboring  men,  and  earn  their 
bread  as  honest  men  earn  it.  They  are  adopted  citizens  and  deny  not  fealty 
to  the  country  which  recognizes  no  classes  among  her  people.  State  and  city 
pride  excited  them  to  incur  the  expense  and  sacrifice  the  time  and  labor  neces- 
sary to  the  organization  and  discipline  of  an  effective  military  company.  They 
have  expended,  it  is  said,  over  $7,000  in  money,  in  the  purchase  of  uniforms, 
accouterments,  furniture,  armory  fittings,  instruments,  and  other  articles 
for  this  purpose.  The  muskets  belong  to  the  United  States,  and  the  company 
has  not — and  never  had — a  dollar's  worth  of  the  property  of  this  State,  and 
the  State  never  helped  it  to  the  extent  of  a  single  farthing. 

The  company  has  always  been  an  efficient  and  loyal  corps.  It  has  disobeyed 
no  order,  nor  failed  to  perform  any  duty  required  of  it.  It  was  deservedly 
among  the  best  disciplined  and  most  accomplished  companies  in  the  northwest, 
and  has  held  the  post  of  honor  in  the  annual  reviews  of  the  first  regiment  of  the 
enrolled  militia  of  the  State.  Captain  Barry  was  educated  at  West  Point,  and 
is  every  inch  a  soldier.  By  this  action  of  the  Governor,  the  Union  Guards 
goes  out  of  existence,  and  the  property  which  belonged  to  it  is  rendered  worth- 
less. 
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There  can  be  no  pretence  that  any  statute  of  the  State  confers  on  the  Gov- 
ernor authority  for  this  act.  The  statute  of  1858,  which  empowers  him  to 
discharge  officers  and  disband  companies,  does  not  grant  the  right  to  do  either 
without  sufficient  cause — to  be  first  ascertained — according  to  the  established 
course  of  proceedings  in  such  cases.  It  did  not  abrogate  the  maxim  of  pre- 
sumed innocence,  or  the  right  of  the  accused  to  be  heard  in  defence.  It  did 
not  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  accusation,  trial  and  conviction  before  sen- 
tence, and  leave  the  character,  honor  and  property  of  our  citizens  and  even 
the  vested  corporate  rights  of  military  companies  to  the  mercy  of  executive 
caprice — excited  by  partizan  hate  and  intolerance. 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  thought  of  the  conduct  of  Captain  Barry,  all 
must  admit  that  the  act  of  Governor  Randall  can  only  be  regarded  as  arbitrary, 
unauthorized  and  exceedingly  undignified. 

But  we  assert  that  Captain  Barry  was  guilty  of  no  offence,  and  would  not 
have  been,  had  he  used  the  same  language  to  the  colonel  of  his  regiment,  or  to 
the  commander-in-chief  in  person.  He  was  interrogated  as  to  what  authority 
he  would  obey — State  or  national — in  case  of  an  actual  conflict  between  the 
United  States  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  He  answered  that  the  Governor's 
order  [to  fight  the  United  States  authorities]  in  such  case,  would  be  illegal,  and 
for  that  reason,  would  not  be  obeyed  by  him;  and  he  expresses  the  opinion 
that  under  such  circumstances,  the  Governor  would  not  think  for  a  moment 
of  giving  an  ordei/ so  clearly  illegal. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  the  statutes  of  this  State,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  militia  of  the  State,  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the 
United  States.  Section  2  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  28,  1795,  en- 
titled, "An  Act  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions,"  reads  as  follows: 
"That  whenever  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  opposed,  or  the  execu- 
tion thereof,  obstructed,  in  any  state — by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested 
in  the  marshals  by  this  act — it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  call  forth  the  militia  of  such  State,  or  of  any  other  state  or  states,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  suppress  such  combinations  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be 
duly  executed!1'  And  the  same  act  provides  that  the  officers  and  privates  of 
the  militia  "who  shall  fail  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  President  of  the  U.  S.,  in 
any  of  the  cases  before  recited"  shall  be  liable  to  penalties,  after  conviction  by 
court-martial,  the  penalty  for  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  to  be 
fine  or  imprisonment.  This  act  has  been  directly  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  held  to  be  within  the  constitutional  powers  of 
Congress.  No  doubt,  therefore,  can  be  entertained,  that  if  "the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  under  which  Booth  is  convicted,"  should  be  opposed,  or  the 
execution  thereof  obstructed  "by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  overcome 
by  the  civil  powers,  the  President  would  possess  the  sole  and  exclusive  authority 
to  call  forth  and  command  the  militia  of  this  State,  and  that  any  orders  of  the 
Governor  to  the  militia  to  oppose  or  obstruct  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  would  be  clearly  illegal  and  for  that  reason,  should  not  be  obeyed. " 
And  it  would  seem  that  the  Governor  admits  away,  unwittingly,  no  doubt,  the 
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whole  force  of  the  charge  against  Captain  Barry.  On  the  8th  inst.,  he  sends  to 
the  legislature  a  special  message,  bearing  date  on  the  very  day  of  the  proc- 
lamation, upon  the  subject  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  term  "the  inadequacy  of 
the  militia  laws  of  the  State."  After  reciting  the  provisions  of  our  State 
constitution,  which  make  the  Governor  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  and 
naval  forces  of  the  state,  and  require  him  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed,  he  quotes  the  provision  of  the  statute  which  declares  that  "the 
Governor  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  of  the  State,  except  when 
called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,"  and  remarks  that  "either  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  is  wrong  or  the  statute  is  wrong.  They  materially  dis- 
agree."— Without  arguing,  at  this  time,  the  treasonable  proposition  of  the 
Governor  to  repeal  the  provision  of  the  statute,  italicised  by  himself,  recog- 
nizing the  authority  of  the  President  over  the  State  militia,  we  will  only  remark, 
that  Captain  Barry  was  not  only  sustained  in  the  views  which  he  entertained  of 
his  duty  in  the  case  supposed,  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  as  expounded  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  land,  but  also  by 
the  statute  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

(A  remarkably  cogent  argument. — Editor.) 

Lady  Elgyn  Disaster. 

After  the  disarming  of  the  Union  Guards  they  were  sadly 
missed  by  all  but  the  few  politicians  who  had  worked  to  disband 
them.  An  injured  public  soon  sets  to  work  to  retrieve  a  wrong. 
Congressman  Larabee  was  appealed  to  and  tried  to  get  guns 
from  the  U.  S.  Government;  but  as  the  Union  Guards  were  out 
of  the  State  militia,  the  only  way  guns  could  be  obtained  was  by 
purchase.  Finally,  Larabee  obtained  eighty  stand  of  arms  for 
the  company  at  $2  apiece,  and  once  more  the  Union  Guards  was 
equipped  as  an  independent  unit.  (Vol.  1,  Series  3,  "Official 
Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,"  p.  29.)  To 
pay  for  the  arms,  the  people  got  up  an  excursion  to  Chicago  on 
the  Lady  Elgyn,  a  boat  built  at  Buffalo  in  1851,  and  rated  "B 
No.  1." 

Thursday  evening,  September  6,  i860,  about  400  peopler 
including  the  Union  Guards  and  parts  of  two  German  companies, 
Green  Yagers  and  Black  Yagers,  left  Milwaukee  for  Chicago  on 
the  Lady  Elgyn.  The  weather  was  fine,  the  excursionists  happy, 
and  the  outward  trip  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

At  Chicago  the  Union  Guards  received  an  ovation.  The  day 
was  spent  in  entertainment  and  sightseeing,  which  was  closed  by 
a  dinner  in  the  evening,  with  appropriate  toasts. 

About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  music,  singing  and 
dancing,  the  Lady  Elgyn  steamed  out  of  Chicago  harbor  for 
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Milwaukee.  About  midnight  a  fog  covered  the  lake  and  a  cold 
breeze  drove  most  of  the  passengers  off  the  decks.  However,  the 
dancing  and  music  continued  in  the  saloon  and  happiness  seemed 
to  reign  supreme.  The  intensity  of  the  wind  increased  to  a  gale 
accompanied  by  heavy  rain.  When  they  had  reached  a  point 
about  sixteen  miles  out  of  Chicago  and  nine  miles  off  Winnetka, 
the  Augusta,  a  heavy  lumber  pack  loaded  to  its  capacity,  struck 
the  Lady  Elgyn  back  of  the  side-wheel  and  stove  in  her  side 
from  the  deck  rail  to  the  bottom  of  the  keel.  The  impact  almost 
cut  the  Lady  Elgyn  in  two,  but  the  high  waves  washed  the  boats 
apart  and  the  A  ugusta  moved  off  in  the  fog  and  left  its  victim  to 
her  fate.  The  terror  and  confusion  on  the  Lady  Elgyn  were 
extreme.  Captain  Wilson  ordered  all  ballast  thrown  overboard, 
and  steered  for  the  shore.  Captain  Barry  and  a  few  others  went 
below  to  help  the  sailors  to  throw  overboard  the  freight  that  was 
in  the  hold,  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  water  poured  in  so  that  the 
fires  in  the  boilers  were  extinguished.  The  sinking  ship  was  then 
at  the  mercy  Cji  the  waves.  All  the  boats  and  rafts  were  quickly 
lowered,  but  not  being  sufficient  to  accommodate  one-quarter  of 
the  passengers,  many  were  swamped.  Beds  were  seized  with 
avidity,  doors  torn  off  their  hinges,  and  pieces  of  the  wreck  clung 
to  in  the  struggle  against  death.  In  the  darkness  and  bustle 
nearest  relatives  were  separated,  and.  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  the  brave  Union  Guards,  and  Captain  Wilson  and  Cap- 
tain Barry,  who  struggled  to  get  the  passengers  safely  off  the 
swamping  steamer,  each  of  the  unfortunates  did  the  best  he 
could  to  save  himself.  Captain  Barry's  son,  Willie,  was  put  on 
a  raft  with  a  number  of  others,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight  of  his 
father.  For  hours  Willie  clung  to  the  raft  while  the  cold  waves 
washed  over  him,  often  nearly  sweeping  him  away.  On  the  same 
raft  was  Willie  Pomeroy,  a  schoolmate  about  the  same  age  but 
stronger,  who  clung  to  young  Barry  until  the  poor  boy  died  from 
cold  and  exhaustion.  Even  after  Willie  Barry  had  died,  young 
Pomeroy  bravely  clung  to  the  corpse  until  the  raft  was  dashed 
to  pieces  by  the  breakers  near  the  shore.  The  little  piece  of 
wreck  that  the  heroic  Pomeroy  boy  clung  to  was  too  small  to 
keep  him  above  water  much  of  the  time,  and  he  perished  more 
from  drowning  than  otherwise.  When  Captain  Barry  and  Cap- 
tain Wilson  had  done  all  that  they  could  for  the  others,  they 
boarded  a  crude  raft  that  they  had  hastily  constructed  and  loaded 
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with  the  last  of  the  men  and  women  in  sight,  and  strove  to  reach 
the  shore.  The  pieces  of  wreck  as  fastened  together  were  soon 
going  apart,  and  wave  after  wave  washed  off  one  person  now 
and  another  again,  some  with  a  piece  of  the  raft  and  others  with- 
out anything,  so  that  when  the  raft  reached  the  breakers  there 
were  few  left.  The  several  hours  of  effort  and  the  famishing 
cold  had  exhausted  Captain  Barry,  and  he  was  unable  to  fight 
the  breakers.  A  big  wave  tore  away  the  part  of  the  wreck  to 
which  he  clung  and  he  sank  in  death.  Shortly  after  Captain 
Wilson  met  a  similar  fate,  and  only  a  woman  and  a  boy  were  saved 
from  that  raft. 

The  loss  of  so  many  lives  among  the  Lady  Elgyn  passengers 
was  an  awful  blow  to  the  Irish  population  in  Milwaukee.  If 
that  catastrophe  had  not  occurred,  the  city  might  have  been 
dominantly  Irish  instead  of  German.  It  will  never  be  known 
how  many  perished,  as  many  boarded  at  Chicago  who  had  not 
been  on  the  down  trip  and  all  the  books  and  records  of  the  boat 
were  lost.  But  1 14  persons  were  saved,  227  bodies  were  recovered, 
and  more  than  50  others  were  known  to  have  perished.  Among 
the  dead  were  Colonel  Lumsden,  the  editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune,  and  his  family,  and  Hon.  H.  Ingraham,  the  proprietor 
of  The  London  Illustrated  News.  (On  page  307  of  an  i860  issue 
of  this  paper  is  a  picture  of  the  Lady  Elgyn,  taken  the  day  before 
she  was  lost.) 

Ten  days  after  the  accident,  Willie  Barry's  body  was  found, 
and  on  September  19,  i860,  was  buried  in  Calvary  Cemetery 
at  Milwaukee.  About  the  same  time  the  body  of  brave  Willie 
Pomeroy  was  washed  ashore. 

November  8,  i860,  just  two  months  after  his  death,  the  body 
of  Capt.  Garret  Barry  was  washed  ashore  in  Lake  County, 
Indiana,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  place  of  the  wreck.  The 
remains  were  brought  to  Milwaukee  and  given  a  military  funeral 
that  was  attended  by  a  great  number  of  the  people  of  the  city 
and  adjoining  towns.  On  the  west  slope  of  a  mound  in  Calvary 
Cemetery,  where  on  account  of  its  beauty  the  captain  had  pur- 
chased a  family  lot  the  previous  spring,  his  body  was  interred 
beside  his  son;  but  no  stone  of  any  kind  marks  his  grave.  From 
time  to  time  the  people  have  talked  of  erecting  a  monument  to 
Barry,  but  as  all  the  family  live  in  other  cities  and  most  of  the 
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present  generation  have  never  heard  of  Captain  Barry,  nothing 
has  been  done. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  changed  the  sentiment  in 
Wisconsin,  and  every  document  (excepting  what  got  into  print) 
relating  to  the  removal  of  Captain  Barry  and  the  disbanding  of 
the  Union  Guards,  was,  long  ago,  removed  from  the  files  and 
records  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.* 

*  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  why  this  was  done. — Editor. 
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(Taken  from  the  Legislative  Blue  Book  of  Arizona.) 

In  the  selection  of  the  members  of  the  First  Arizona  State 
Senate  the  voters  of  Arizona  used  excellent  judgment  and  the 
body  is  one  of  the  ablest  which  ever  helped  enact  the  laws  of  any 
state.  The  presiding  officer,  Michael  G.  Cunniff,  is  a  man  of 
wide  experience,  and  in  his  selection  of  committees  he  named  men 
who  had  shown  fitness  in  many  ways.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  new  state  will  be  governed  by  laws  which  are  sensible,  ap- 
plicable, and  which  cover  all  requirements. 

Michael  Glenn  Cunniff,  President  of  the  First  State  Senate, 
was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  7,  1875.  His  father,  Bernard 
Cunniff,  was  one  of  the  well-known  men  of  Boston,  and  his  uncle, 
M.  M.  Cunniff,  was  for  ten  years  a  Democratic  leader  of  Boston 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council  of  Massachusetts 
in  1888  and  1889.  Mr.  Cunniff  took  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and 
A.  M.,  Harvard,  and  taught  in  the  University  of  Harvard  and 
University  of  Wisconsin.  He  was  managing  editor  of  the  World's 
Work  Magazine  of  New  York.  He  has  had  a  variety  of  experi- 
ences, has  made  a  specialty  of  the  study  of  legal  phraseology 
and  was  chairman  of  the  Style  Revision  and  Compilation  Com- 
mittee of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  throughout  the 
state  is  given  the  credit  for  the  clearness  and  terseness  of  this 
document,  which  has  gained  for  Arizona  an  enviable  reputation. 
President  Cunniff  not  only  did  much  of  the  compiling,  but  he  re- 
vised and  edited  this  manuscript  and  incorporated  in  it  ideas 
which  have  attracted  favorable  comment  from  the  press  of  the 
entire  country.  He  is  an  indefatigable  worker  and  does  as  much 
in  the  committees  as  any  other  member  of  the  Senate*  besides 
attending  to  the  many  other  duties  which  appertain  to  his  office. 
He  is  one  of  the  ardent  admirers  of  the  governor  of  New  Jersey* 
and  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  Woodrow  Wilson  of  Arizona.  He 
is  an  advanced  type  of  the  progressive  democracy  and  wields 
as  great  an  influence  as  any  other  man  in  the  state.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  in  1900,  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  deliberations  of  that  body.  Mr. 

*  Woodrow  Wilson,  now  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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Cunniff  has  had  considerable  experience  in  mining,  having  been 
engaged  with  his  brother,  Bernard  Cunniff,  at  Crown  King,  Ari- 
zona, for  several  years.  He  is  president  of  the  Commonwealth 
Exploration  Company,  and  holds  an  interest  in  the  Savoy  Mining 
Company,  a  close  corporation.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he 
"dropped  the  pen  for  the  pick"  when  he  came  to  Arizona  six 
years  ago,  but  although  he  had  wielded  an  able  pen,  his  mining 
achievements  promise  to  give  him  the  same  prominence  that  he 
had  attained  in  the  literary  world  and  he  still  continues  as  special 
writer  for  many  magazines.  A  more  ideal  man  for  the  presidency 
of  the  new  State  Senate  could  not  have  been  selected  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  the  upper  legislative  body 
will  have  its  effect  in  the  molding  of  the  new  state,  and  the  name 
of  Michael  G.  Cunniff  will  go  down  as  one  of  the  most  notable 
in  the  history  of  the  forty-eighth  state.  Mr.  Cunniff  was  united 
in  marriage  in  1903  to  Miss  Everesta  Spink  of  Indianapolis  and 
they  have  two  children,  Hilda  and  Bernard. 

Mr.  Cunniff  died  at  Savoy,  on  December  23,  19 14.  The 
Governor  qf  Arizona  sent  the  following  message  to  the 
legislature : 

January  ii,  191 5. 

Memorial  Tablet. 
A  short  time  ago  the  people  of  the  State  were  saddened  by  news  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Hon.  Michael  Glenn  Cunniff,  formerly  a  prominent  member 
of  Arizona's  Constitutional  Convention,  and  later,  President  of  the  First 
State  Senate.  As  a  fitting  recognition  of  the  valuable  services  which 
Mr.  Cunniff  rendered  the  State,  and  as  an  inadequate  but,  nevertheless, 
sincere  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  I  recommend  legislative 
action,  authorizing  the  placing  of  a  properly  inscribed  bronze  tablet  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  Building. 
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MOXSIGXOR  JOHN  O'BRIEN. 


A  remarkable  man  died  in  East  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
on  July  19,  1917.  This  was  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  John 
O'Brien,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Monsignor  O'Brien  was  born  in  Garrenjames,  Cork,  Ireland, 
on  April  7,  1838,  and  came  to  America  with  his  parents  in  1850. 
The  family  settled  near  Springfield.  Massachusetts,  where  the 
boy  attended  an  academy.  He  was  the  only  Catholic  student. 
He  helped  to  pay  his  expenses  by  peddling  various  articles. 

He  entered  St.  Charles  College,  Ellicott  City,  Maryland,  and 
after  finishing  there  attended  St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Troy,  New 
York,  where  he  completed  his  theological  course.  He  was  or- 
dained a  priest  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  June  5,  1868,  by  Bishop 
McFarland,  of  Hartford,  and  shortly  after  he  was  assigned  to  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Charlestown,  Mass. 

In  January  1871,  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Bernard's 
Church,  Concord,  and  on  March  8,  1873,  he-  became  pastor  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  parish,  East  Cambridge.  Here  he  built  a  new 
church,  a  rectory,  a  convent  and  a  very  fine  parochial  school. 

His  career  was  a  most  distinguished  and  busy  one.  He  founded 
the  Sacred  Heart  Review,  a  magazine  which  attained  a  very  wide 
circulation  and  a  high  literary  success.  Dennis  McCarthy,  the 
Tipperary-born  poet  and  writer,  was  associate  editor  of  this 
magazine  for  years,  and  published  in  its  columns  many  of  his 
notable  verses.  Monsignor  O'Brien  retained  the  editorship  until 
his  death.  In  1909  he  was  made  a  domestic  prelate  by  Pope 
Pius  X,  which  gave  him  the  title  of  Right  Reverend  Monsignor. 

He  was  a  noted  citizen  of  Cambridge,  and  served  on  its  School 
Committee  for  eight  years.  He  served  on  the  Park  Commission 
of  the  city  for  nine  years. 

From  the  Sacred  Heart  Parochial  School  graduated  Dennis  A. 
Haggerty,  the  first  American  to  fall  in  the  attack  on  Vera  Cruz  at 
the  time  the  United  States  forces  took  the  city  a  few  years  ago. 

In  memory  of  the  American  Irish  Cambridge  boy,  the  city  of 
Cambridge  named  a  new  public  school,  the  Haggerty  School. 

Monsignor  O'Brien's  funeral  was  a  notable  event,  attended  by 
His  Eminence,  Cardinal  O'Connell  of  Boston,  many  distinguished 
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clergymen,  an  immense  assemblage  of  laymen  and  a  general 
gathering  of  citizens  of  Cambridge  and  Boston,  of  all  creeds.  The 
Mayor  of  Cambridge  and  many  public  officials  were  present  to 
represent  the  city. 

In  Monsignor  O'Brien's  will  occurred  these  words,  which  well 
illustrate  his  character: 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  I  came  to  this  parish  a  poor  man.  Whatever 
property  I  have  has  come  to  me  from  the  people  and,  except  for  a  few  me- 
mentoes, I  feel  morally  bound  to  leave  it  for  religious  and  charitable  purposes. 
If  my  relatives  will  bear  this  fact  in  mind,  surely  they  will  have  no  feeling  of 
disappointment  when  learning  of  such  disposal  of  my  estate  according  to  my 
conviction  of  duty. 


/ 


JOHN  C.  MANION. 

John  C.  Manion  who  first  introduced  American  machinery  in 
South  Africa  died  at  his  home  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  July  24,  1917. 

He  was  one  of  the  seven  children  (four  sons  and  three  daughters) 
of  John  Manion  of  County  Galway,  Ireland,  and  Mary  Hanley, 
from  the  same  place,  who  followed  her  sweetheart  in  due  time, 
was  met  by  him  in  New  York  and  married  in  old  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Barclay  Street.  The  couple  removed  to  Herkimer,  N. 
Y.,  where  their  children  were  born. 

For  many  years  Mass  was  celebrated  weekly  in  the  Manion 
home,  as  Catholics  were  few  and  scattered  in  that  part  of  the 
Mohawk  River  valley. 

Mr.  John  C.  Manion,  the  Irishman's  son,  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can to  see  the  rich  possibilities  for  his  country's  implements  in  the 
newly  opened  gold  and  diamond  fields  in  South  Africa.  He  had 
to  overcome  the  prejudice  against  the  new  and  untried  imple- 
ments, as  o'nly  English  and  Scotch  tools  had  been  sent  into  the 
wild  territory  around  Johannesburg.  A  young  man  in  a  strange 
land,  he  overcame  these  difficulties  and  took  out  from  New  York 
a  sailing  vessel  loaded  with  American  implements — the  first  with 
a  cargo  of  its  kind  to  leave  for  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Manion  had  visited  every  part  of  the  globe.  He  had 
crossed  the  North  Atlantic  thirty-two  times  and  had  made 
fourteen  trips  to  South  Africa.  He  achieved  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  himself  in  his  work.  He  was  a  worthy  representative  of 
the  American  business  man  abroad.  Energetic,  scrupulously 
honest  and  far-seeing,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  President 
Cleveland,  who  in  1895,  appointed  him  consul  at  Johannesburg. 

Mr.  Manion  possessed  the  faculty  of  making  life-long  friends 
and  he  retained  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  .who  had  business 
or  social  relations  with  him.  News  of  his  death  will  occasion 
widespread  sorrow. 

Mr.  Manion  was  born  in  Herkimer,  April  19,  1861.    He  re-, 
mained  there  until  he  was  18  years  of  age,  and  then  left  school  to 
take  a  position  as  timekeeper  with  Beckwith,  Quackenbush  & 
Beckwith,  who  had  the  contract  for  building  the  Washington 
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aqueduct.  Mr.  Manion  there  secured  his  first  knowledge  of 
machinery  and  decided  that  his  life's  work  lay  along  that  line. 

He  took  a  course  in  mechanical  engineering  in  New  York  or 
Brooklyn,  and  after  completing  his  studies,  secured  a  position 
with  the  Ingersall-Sargent  Drill  Co.,  of  which  the  late  W.  R. 
Grace  was  president.  He  was  associated  with  this  company  for 
four  years  under  Mr.  Grace.  The  president  of  the  company  rec- 
ognized Mr.  Manion's  genius  and  took  the  personal  responsi- 
bility of  sending  the  young  man  on  a  tour  of  the  world  prospecting 
for  opportunities  for  his  company.  He  left  in  the  spring,  and  his 
first  stop  was  in  South  Africa.  He  went  to  Kimberley,  and  from 
there  trekked  to  Johannesburg,  about  which  were  then  being 
opened  the  big  gold  fields.  He  saw  the  tremendous  opportunities 
in  that  new  district  and  decided  that  he  need  go  no  farther.  He 
laid  the  foundation  for  American  trade  which  soon  amounted  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

After  being  in  the  country  for  two  years,  he  went  into  business 
for  himself,  taking  as  a  partner  Robert  W.  Chapin,  establishing 
the  firm  of  Chapin  &  Manion,  Ltd.  The  partnership  continued 
for  twelve  years,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  war. 

During  this  time  many  unexpected  difficulties  confronted  the 
firm  and  required  careful  handling.  These  were  surmounted  and 
the  firm  prospered. 

In  March,  1895,  Mr.  Manion  was  appointed  consul  at  Johan- 
nesburg by  President  Cleveland,  and  he  held  this  office  during  the 
trying  times  attendant  upon  the  famous  Jameson  raid. 

Mr.  Manion  retired  and  returned  to  live  in  Utica  in  1905. 
He  had  lived  at  5  Cottage  place  for  several  years.  He  had  con- 
ducted a  large  certified  dairy  farm  at  Herkimer. 

He  was  married  in  Utica  20  years  ago  last  September.  His 
wife  made  her  home  with  him  in  South  Africa  while  he  was  there 
and  accompanied  him  on  most  of  his  trips. 

Mr.  Manion  was  a  member  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales'  Church  and 
of  the  Herkimer  branch  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  His  death 
removes  one  of  Utica's  best  known  and  respected  citizens. 

Besides  his  wife  he  leaves  one  son,  John  H.  of  Utica;  a 
brother,  Thomas  H.  Manion,  and  a  sister,  Miss  Sarah  Manion  of 
Herkimer;  and  another  sister,  Mrs.  James  McGurty  of  Little 
Falls. 


JAMES  O'MEARA,  CALIFORNIA  JOURNALIST. 


BY  FRANCES  L.  O'MEARA. 

[The  following  sketch  of  the  life  of  James  O'Meara  was  written  by  his 
daughter,  Miss  Frances  L.  O'Meara,  at  my  request,  for  the  American-Irish 
Historical  Society.  Mr.  O'Meara  has  left  us,  in  his  "Broderick  and  Gwin," 
the  most  reliable  and  illuminating  account  of  the  political  history  of  California 
during  the  decade  immediately  succeeding  its  introduction  as  a  State  of  the 
Union.  He  has  also  left  us  a  history  of  the  "Vigilance  Committee,"  that 
famous  organization  of  San  Francisco,  concerning  which  so  much  fact  and  fic- 
tion has  been  written,  but  which  succeeded  in  evolving  from  the  political  chaos 
and  disorder  of  the  time  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  law  and  a  willingness  to 
abide  by  its  provisions.  A  gentleman  who  knew  Mr.  O'Meara  well,  told  me 
that  whatever  he  (O'Meara)  wrote  may  be  relied  on  as  correct,  for,  he  added, 
he  could  truly  say,  "All  of  which  I  knew  and  part  of  which  I  was."  As  a  news- 
paper writer  of  note,  Mr.  O'Meara  had  sources  of  information  opened  to  him 
which  were  denied  to  others,  and  what  he  has  left  us  in  permanent  form  shows 
how  exact  and  impartial  he  could  be. 

Miss  O'Meara  writes  with  filial  devotion  and  tenderness  of  her  father,  but 
she  does  not  conceal  the  grave  mistake  he  made  in  allying  himself  with  the 
party  represented  by  Senator  Gwin.  But  the  great  questions  that  divided  men 
in  those  days  were  finally  settled  only  by  the  sword. 

Those  who  were  associated  with  Mr.  O'Meara  in  newspaper  work  speak  of 
him  as  a  most  capable  and  versatile  writer. 

I  felt  that  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  such  a  man  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
American- Irish  Historical  Society,  and  in  the  Society's  name  I  tender  Miss 
O'Meara  its  thanks  for  this  interesting  contribution  to  its  archives. 

R.  C.  O'Connor, 

Vice-President-General  for  the  United  States  of  the  American-Irish  Historical 
Society.] 

James  O'Meara,  the  author  of  "Broderick  and  Gwin,"  was 
born  of  Irish  parentage  in  the  City  of  New  York,  on  June  22, 
1825.  His  father  was  Timothy  O'Meara,  of  County  Cork, 
Ireland,  and  his  mother  was  Mary  Saxton. 

At  four  he  began  his  school  life  in  the  "sandboard  class"  of  the 
old-time  "Infant  School"  kept  by  a  widowed  lady  and  her  15- 
year-old  daughter.  Here  he  began  to  trace  in  sand  those  mystic 
symbols  of  human  expression  with  which  he  was  to  make  such 
constant  use  in  future  years.  It  was  here  that  he  manifested 
his  marvelous  capacity  for  grasping  clear  and  permanent  im- 
pressions. A  quick  glance  of  the  penetrating  Irish  eyes  caught 
at  once  the  form  of  the  letter  that  was  immediately  reproduced  by 
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the  chubby  baby  hand.  The  sights  and  sounds  that  went  into 
that  brain  then  and  thenceforth  were  so  deeply  stamped  upon  it 
that,  as  years  went  by,  his  statements  became  recognized  as  re- 
liable as  written  records.  Of  himself  he  writes,  "The  earliest 
incident  of  which  I  have  distinct  recollection  was  the  blowing  up 
of  the  steam  frigate  Fulton  in  the  East  River,  early  in  June,  in 
1829.  It  was  a  very  warm  day  and  a  lot  of  us  little  fellows  were 
in  swimming  not  far  from  Webb  &  Simonton's  shipyard.  The 
explosion  gave  us  an  awful  fright.  There  was,  I  believe,  great 
loss  of  life,  but  I  can  find  no  record  of  the  disaster.  This  Fulton 
was  the  first  steam  war  vessel  built  by  the  Government;  the 
first  steam  war  ship  ever  built." 

When  he  had  completed  the  course  in  the  Infant  School,  where 
only  reading  and  writing  were  taught,  he  went  to  private  schools 
until  ready  for  college.  He  received  his  college  education  at 
Williams  College.  From  his  earliest  years  he  had  loved  reading 
and  adventure.  His  father  possessed  a  valuable  library  from 
which  the  boy  absorbed  that  thorough  knowledge  of  classical 
lore  that  distinguished  him  later.  He  read  with  avidity  every 
new  book  that  came  within  reach;  history,  biography,  politics, 
fiction,  poetry,  science,  art,  whatever  it  might  be.  His  love  for 
companionship  and  adventure  made  him  familiar  with  all  that 
went  on  about  the  wharves  and  the  streets.  The  playhouse 
had  for  him  that  fascination  that  made  Irving  creep  from  his  bed 
at  night  and  steal  away  to  enjoy  a  play  in  spite  of  his  father's 
stern  protest.  Throughout  his  long  life  he  was  an  ardent  lover 
of  the  stage,  feeling  that  it  was  one  of  the  finest  vehicles  for  edu- 
cation. It  was  this  lifelong  familiarity  with  the  stage  that  fur- 
nished the  material  for  that  series  of  articles  entitled  "Recol- 
lections of  the  Stage  by  an  Old  Playgoer,"  published  Sunday 
after  Sunday  in  one  of  the  San  Francisco  dailies  during  the 
eighties. 

Another  source  of  keenest  enthusiasm  was  the  opportunity 
to  hear  a  great  public  speaker,  a  pleasure  that  his  indulgent 
father  gratified  to  the  utmost.  His  father  never  considered  him 
too  young  to  listen  to  great  men  talk;  so  when  Daniel  Webster 
was  pouring  forth  all  that  magnificent  eloquence  of  which  he  was 
master,  Timothy  O'Meara  took  his  little  boy  to  hear  and  to  meet 
the  great  man.  When  the  boy  grew  to  manhood,  he  recalled  his 
childish  elation  when  Webster,  while  talking  to  a  group  of  friends, 
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unconsciously  placed  his  hands  upon  the  soft,  curly,  brown  head 
of  the  little  boy  standing  beside  him,  then  looked  down  and  said, 
as  he  patted  the  head:  "Here  is  a  head  that  should  count  some 
day.  I  think  when  you  grow  up  you  will  be  a  writer,  my  boy." 
This  experience,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  influence  in  his 
life,  aroused  the  desire  that  led  James  O'Meara  to  make  political 
journalism  his  life  work. 

When  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  his  brother  Maurice,  the 
eldest  of  nine  children,  died  in  South  America.  The  father  sent 
James,  his  second  son,  on  the  sad  mission  of  finding  and  returning 
with  the  body.  Though  a  sad  journey,  yet  it  was  not  without  a 
certain  value,  for  his  search  carried  him  through  countries  filled 
with  interest  for  one  whose  keen  love  for  adventure  and  desire 
for  knowledge  were  constantly  stimulated  by  the  novel  experiences 
in  these  strange  new  lands.  The  death  of  Maurice  necessitated 
a  journey  other  than  that  to  South  America,  for  now  James  be- 
came the  eldest  son  and  as  such  became  the  heir  to  certain  estates 
in  Ireland.  As  soon  as  he  was  twenty-one  his  father  took  him 
back  to  the  old  lands,  where  certain  business  affairs  required  his 
signature.  This  trip  gave  him  glimpses  of  life  in  the  Old  World, 
the  vivid  recollections  of  which  never  forsook  him. 

Upon  his  return  to  New  York  he  became  interested  in  New  York 
politics  and  newspaper  work.  His  familiarity  with  life  in  the 
great  city  made  both  most  attractive  to  him.  He  won  the  friend- 
ship of  James  Gordon  Bennett  and  the  kindly  interest  of  such  a 
man  proved  most  helpful.  It  was  in  those  days  that  he  met  and 
knew  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  at  whose  home  he  frequently  spent  an 
evening. 

But  politics  claimed  more  and  more  of  his  interest,  and  though 
so  young  a  man,  his  skill  with  both  pen  and  tongue  won  for  him 
a  place  in  the  New  York  Legislature.  Just  what  might  have  been 
his  career  had  he  remained  in  New  York  will  never  be  known,  for 
the  news  of  the  wondrous  El  Dorado  was  beginning  to  set  the 
spirit  of  unrest  at  work  in  those  filled  with  the  ardor  of  youth, 
and  he,  too,  was  aglow  with  the  desire  to  see  this  glorious  new 
land  of  gold. 

His  home  ties  were  of  the  strongest,  for  he  was  of  the  most 
affectionate  and  social  nature,  but  the  fascination  of  the  new 
life  "around  the  Horn"  impelled  him  to  leave  home  and  a  prom- 
ising career  in  New  York  for  the  West. 
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On  March  8,  1849,  the  stout  bark  Ealmetto  sailed  out  of  the 
harbor  bearing  an  enthusiastic  throng.  For  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three  days  she  sailed  down  the  Atlantic  and  up  the  Pacific. 
September  17,  1849,  the  bark  reached  the  long-looked-for  haven 
and  James  O'Meara  was  in  California.  Like  thousands  of  others 
he  sought  the  excitement  of  the  gold  fields,  but  soon  returned  to 
the  more  attractive  life  in  San  Francisco.  He  wrote  for  the 
Times  and  Transcript  and  was  soon  associated  with  those  inter- 
ested in  politics.  The  "fifties"  were  days  of  ceaseless  excite- 
ment for  him.  Peter  Donohue,  Joseph  Donohoe,  Calhoun 
Benham,  Eugene  Casserley,  Geo.  Pen.  Johnson,  Major  Hammond, 
Col.  Stevenson,  Gen.  Estill,  Col.  Jo  Hoge,  Denver,  Dameron, 
John  Maynard,  Charley  Fairfax,  and  scores  of  others  were  those 
with  whom  he  constantly  associated.  But  there  was  no  man 
who  won  so  much  of  his  affectionate  loyalty  as  did  Dr.  Wm.  M. 
Gwin.  It  wras  his  misfortune  to  be  blind  to  the  disastrous  in- 
fluence of  this  man  whose  cause  he  so  devotedly  espoused.  He 
saw  in  this  master  of  political  manipulation  a  hero  whom  he 
idealized  and  idolized.  With  his  ardent  and  affectionate  ad- 
miration so  thoroughly  aroused,  he  set  about  to  do  his  utmost 
to  serve  one  in  whose  integrity  of  character  he  had  not  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt.  It  was  this  intimate  association  with  Dr.  Gwin  that 
gave  him  the  opportunity  to  write  his  history  of  the  most  famous 
political  episode  in  California  with  such  accuracy.  A  frequent 
guest  in  the  Gwin  household,  he  felt  their  interests  as  his  own. 
A  careful  reader  of  "Broderick  and  Gwin"  will  be  able  to  detect 
his  presence  in  the  countless  incidents  related  in  spite  of  his 
modest  concealment  of  his  own  connection  with  the  events.  The 
book  has  been  acknowledged  as  a  remarkably  accurate  and  inti- 
mate record  of  the  most  thrilling  episodes  in  the  election  of  Gwin 
and  Broderick  as  senators  from  California.  That  it  is  so  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  written  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the 
events  had  taken  place,  by  one  who  had  intimate  connection 
with  these  events  at  the  critical  moments.  After  the  lapse  of 
years  the  writer  looked  back  upon  those  scenes  with  dispassion- 
ate reflection;  the  glamour  of  youth  no  longer  dazzled  his  eyes, 
he  saw  men  as  they  really  had  been,  not  as  he  had  once  seen  them. 
And  though  the  years  had  proved  to  himself,  as  to  others,  that 
the  mortal  cast  in  heroic  mold  was  not  so  noble  as  he  had  once  so 
firmly  believed  him  to  be,  yet  these  years  had  so  cleared  his 
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vision  that  he  saw  that  one  may  be  magnanimous  to  ignoble 
friends  as  well  as  to  noble  foes.  And  it  is  due  to  this  magna- 
nimity that  the  name  of  William  M.  Gwin  is  given  as  generous 
praise  as  is  accorded  to  David  Broderick. 

The  blind  adoration  of  Dr.  Gwin  was  disastrous  to  James 
O'Meara's  life.  He  had,  in  Xew  York,  espoused  the  Democratic 
cause,  but  in  California,  in  his  reverence  for  the  powerful  leader's 
political  opinions,  he  allied  himself  with  the  Southern  politicians, 
fully  persuaded  that  they  were  right — as  were  thousands  of 
other  good  and  honest  men — but  time  proved  otherwise . 

In  1854  the  Government  sent  commissioners  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  negotiate  with  the  king  in  regard  to  annexation.  Of 
this  commission  James  O'Meara  was  a  member.  After  several 
months  spent  upon  the  islands,  the  commissioners  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  matters  to  the  point  where  all  that  was  neces- 
sary was  to  secure  the  signature  of  the  king.  The  hour  for  this 
was  set  at  twelve  o'clock  the  following  morning,  and  then  the 
commissioners  were  to  sail  for  the  United  States  on  the  vessel 
awaiting  them  in  the  harbor.  But  before  eleven  o'clock  the 
following  morning  the  king  was  dead.  Prince  Liholiho,  or 
Alexander,  became  king,'  the  treaty  remained  unsigned,  and 
annexation  was  delayed  for  decades. 

Leaving  Mr.  David  C.  Gregg,  an  old  friend  then  serving  as 
United  States  commissioner  to  the  islands,  the  disappointed 
commissioners  returned  to  San  Francisco.  i\gain  O'Meara 
plunged  into  political  affairs,  writing  and  using  all  the  influence 
of  personal  persuasion  to  secure  the  success  of  the  Democratic 
party,  supporting  William  M.  Gwin.  The  memorable  campaign 
of  1856-1857,  which  he  has  so  graphically  recounted  in  "Broder- 
ick and  Gwin,"  resulted  in  the  remarkable  victory  of  the  two 
men — Broderick  and  Gwin  were  the  United  States  senators  from 
California.  Late  in  January  of  1857  Broderick  and  Gwin  left 
San  Francisco  for  Washington  by  the  Panama  Isthmus  route. 
The  campaign  of  1857  ended  in  the  election  of  the  Democratic 
ticket,  with  John  B.  Weller  as  governor. 

How  potent  was  the  influence  of  James  O'Meara  in  this  cam- 
paign may  best  be  proved  by  quoting  from  a  letter:  "Since  my 
return  to  Fresno  from  San  Francisco  the  first  inquiries  have 
been,  'How  is  O'Meara?'  The  next  expression  was,  'I  am  glad 
you  nominated  him  for  state  printer.'    If  anyone  comes  into 
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this  section  electioneering  this  fall,  it  must  be  yourself.  No  one 
can  do  better,  if  as  well.  Hurry  up  your  newspaper  articles. 
God  bless  you." 

The  supposition  that  James  O'Meara  was  the  candidate  for 
state  printer  was  an  error;  it  was  John  O'Meara.  But  the  mere 
mention  of  the  name  was  sufficient  to  elicit  expressions  of  sup- 
port. 

In  1854  Dr.  Gwin  had  written  to  him  from  Washington:  "You 
have  my  acknowledgments  and  gratitude  for  your  unwearying 
and  unwavering  friendship."  In  the  campaign  of  1856-1857 
the  evidences  of  unwearying  and  unwavering  friendship  were 
even  more  apparent  to  Dr.  Gwin,  for  there  was  no  one  who 
could  have  been  more  trusted  than  the  young  enthusiast  who 
was  with  him  on  that  momentous  Sunday  night  of  January  11, 
1857. 

In  "Broderick  and  Gwin"  is  told  the  strategic  measure  which 
resulted  in  securing  for  Wm.  M.  Gwin  the  retention  of  his  seat 
in  the  United  States  Senate  and  made  him  the  colleague  of  his 
most  formidable  opponent,  David  C.  Broderick.  "Just  about 
midnight,  when  Sunday  was  passing  into  the  fresh  following  week 
of  toiling  days,  through  the  upper  hall  of  the  'Orleans'  (hotel) 
softly  stepped  two  men,  the  one  much  larger  in  figure  and  of 
greater  stature  than  the  other.  They  hurried  down  the  rear 
stairway,  through  the  courtyard,  into  and  along  the  alley,  across 
J  Street,  struck  at  once  into  the  continuation  of  that  alley,  and  to 
the  two  or  three  steps  before  the  door  at  the  rear  hall  of  the 
Magnolia.  A  light  rap  on  the  door  was  given.  The  door  bolt 
was  instantly  drawn,  the  door  carefully  opened  part  of  the  way, 
and  Col.  A.  J.  Butler  stood  ready  to  show  the  pair  the  way  through 
the  hall  to  the  stairway,  which  they  ascended  while  he  remained 
at  the  foot.  In  a  few  steps  No.  6  was  reached.  A  tall  man  of 
strong  mold,  plainly  dressed  in  a  suit  of  full  black  cloth,  stood  at 
the  door  inside,  and  evidently  had  expected  this  midnight  call. 
His  prompt  and  courteous  salutation  was  'Good  night,  gentlemen; 
walk  in.  Dr.  Gwin,  I  am  glad  to  see  you;  be  seated.'  After  a 
brief  conversation  the  friend  withdrew  and  Gwin  and  Broderick 
were  left  in  the  room  together."  Such  was  the  confidence  of  Dr. 
Gwin  in  James  O'Meara's  unwavering  friendship  that  he  was  the 
trusted  companion  in  this  midnight  conference  that  achieved  the 
results  that  marked  the  caucus  of  Monday  evening,  January  12, 
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1857.  "Forty  votes  were  necessary  to  nomination — the  equiva- 
lent of  an  election — and  Dr.  Gwin  received  forty-seven.  Field's 
vote,  together  with  the  larger  portion  of  McCorkle's — mainly 
Broderick's  men — had  gone  over  to  Gwin."  Latham  had  been 
defeated  and  Broderick  and  Gwin  were  United  States  senators 
from  California!  This  was  the  result  of  Broderick's  remarkable 
organization,  which  gave  him  complete  control  of  the  legislature. 
Tuesday,  January  13,  1857,  the  legislature  in  joint  convention 
chose  Dr.  Gwin  for  the  succession  to  his  own  seat,  the  term  to 
expire  March  2,  1861.  At  two  o'clock  that  afternoon  Dr.  Gwin 
left  Sacramento  for  San  Francisco  and  late  that  month  left  for 
Washington. 

That  same  year  saw  James  O'Meara  in  Oregon.  The 
years  of  1858  and  1859  were  spent  in  Portland  and  in  Salem. 
In  Portland  he  wrote  for  the  Standard,  wielding  his  pen  for  the 
cause  of  Democracy.  An  ardent  advocate  for  the  Southern 
Democrats,  he  not  only  wrote  but  delivered  frequent  orations  in 
defense  of  that  party,  before  and  after  the  war.  In  September 
of  i860  he  married  Miss  Fanny  Davidson,  the  daughter  of  prom- 
inent Kentucky  pioneers  who  had  gone  into  Oregon  in  1847. 
At  the  wedding  was  Col.  E.  D.  Baker,  who  had  been  in  California 
for  several  years.  In  Baker's  early  struggle  in  Illinois,  the  father 
of  the  bride  had  aided  him  materially  in  studying  law  and  in 
gaining  access  to  fine  law  libraries,  which  Baker  himself  was  too 
poor  to  possess.  But  the  Kentucky  gentleman  had  much  interest 
in  the  ambitious  young  Englishman  who  had  expressed  the  regret 
that  his  foreign  birth  would  never  permit  him  to  aspire  to  be  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  But  he  had  aspirations  for  an  honor 
less  exalted  that  might  be  attained.  Baker  had  come  into  Oregon 
from  California  at  the  solicitation  of  Republicans  and  Northern 
Democrats  to  wrest  the  power  from  Jo  Lane,  who  held  Oregon  in 
his  hand,  ready  to  place  her  among  the  states  upholding  the 
Democratic  doctrines.  Baker  had  proved  himself  a  most  persua- 
sive advocate  in  his  chosen  profession  as  a  lawyer  and  it  was 
thought  his  eloquence  would  secure  Oregon  as  a  prize  for  the 
North.  Because  of  his  untiring  energy  in  the  support  of  the 
Democratic  party,  the  proffer  of  the  senatorship  from  Oregon  had 
been  extended  to  James  O'Meara,  who,  it  was  confidently  be- 
lieved by  his  friends,  would  receive  the  election.  But  it  was  Col. 
E.  D.  Baker — not  James  O'Meara — who  went  to  Washington  as 
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senator  from  Oregon.  Baker's  supporters  had  fulfilled  their 
promise  that  his  efforts  to  wrench  Oregon  from  the  hands  of  the 
Democrats  should  be  rewarded  with  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  That  the  promise  was  fulfilled  by  the  use  of  money  may 
not  have  been  known  by  Col.  Baker,  but  it  was  a  fact  known  by 
politicians  who  made  use  of  the  fact  later. 

With  his  young  bride,  James  O'Meara  went  to  Jacksonville  in 
Southern  Oregon,  where  he  published  the  Sentinel.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  he  warmly  defended  the  Southern  cause.  Fear- 
lessly he  maintained  his  position.  Unknown  to  him,  an  officer 
of  the  Government  was  sent  to  arrest  him  and  take  him  to  Alca- 
traz.  The  officer  in  question,  who  had  been  a  warm  friend  when 
Mr.  O'Meara  had  been  a  frequent  guest  of  the  officers  at  Fort 
Vancouver,  lost  heart  when  he  saw  the  young  wife  and  little  son 
of  the  editor,  and  failed  to  execute  his  commission.  Not  long 
after  this,  the  Government  suppressed  the  Sentinel.  Then  Mr. 
O'Meara  left  Oregon  and  took  his  little  family  to  California.  The 
winter  of  '62  found  him  in  Marysville,  where  he  and  Linthicum 
published  a  paper.  After  the  lapse  of  a  year  he  returned,  with 
his  wife  and  his  little  son,  to  Oregon.  In  Eugene  he  remained 
until  1865,  publishing  the  Review.  Among  his  warm  friends  dur- 
ing this  period  were  Gen.  Jos.  Lane,  John  Adair,  Jesse  Applegate, 
Nesmith  and  John  Whitaker.  Selling  the  Review,  in  1866,  he 
wTent  to  Albany,  where  he  published  The  States  Rights  Democrat, 
but  this,  too,  failed  to  bring  financial  success. 

In  1867  he  left  Oregon  and  went  to  Idaho  City,  where  he  pub- 
lished The  Idaho  World  in  partnership  with  "Ike"  Bowman. 
The  three  years  spent  in  Idaho  were  more  prosperous  and  as  full 
of  exciting  experiences.  To  be  sure,  no  officer  appeared  at  his 
home  to  conduct  him  as  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Alcatraz,  as  had  ap- 
peared in  Oregon;  but  the  life  in  Idaho  was  full  of  adventure. 
Party  feeling  was  at  its  height,  miners  were  uncontrollable  in  their 
passions,  Indians  were  on  the  war  path;  but  a  brave  man  proves 
his  mettle  in  times  of  dangers  and  James  O'Meara  went  on  his 
way  undeterred  in  his  championship  for  what  he  cherished  as 
right.  Highwaymen  had  shot  at  him  before  now;  poisoned  fish 
failed  to  do  its  deadly  work;  a  stab  in  the  dark  made  only  a  flesh 
wound.  A  newspaper  man  who  had  twenty-eight  scars  was 
not  the  man  to  intimidate.  "That  fearless  unchangeable,"  as 
Joaquin  Miller  called  him,  dared  speak  and  publish  whatever  he 
believed. 
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In  1870  he  returned  to  Oregon.  Leaving  his  family  in  Salem, 
he  went  on  to  Washington  for  a  brief  visit.  Returning,  he 
settled  in  Portland.  For  several  years  he  edited  the  Portland 
Bulletin  and  became  closely  associated  with  Ben  Holiday,  an 
association  he  lived  to  regret. 

In  1876  he  left  Oregon  and  returned  once  more  to  California. 
Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  long  life  editing,  and  con- 
tributing to  almost  every  newspaper  of  any  prominence  from 
Shasta  to  San  Diego,  from  the  Sierras  to  the  Pacific.  He  became 
the  editor  of  the  old  San  Francisco  Examiner,  in  which  his  friend 
of  pioneer  days,  Geo.  P.  Johnson,  and  Col.  Phil.  A.  Roach  were 
owners.  He  remained  in  San  Francisco  until  1881,  among  many 
of  his  old  friends.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  friendship  with 
Henry  George  was  formed.  Though  the  two  differed  in  opinion 
upon  many  subjects,  yet  they  were  most  congenial  friends,  and 
James  O'Meara  was  among  those  to  whom  the  manuscript  of 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  was  submitted  for  criticism  and  advice. 

In  the  spring  of  1881  the  Examiner  passed  into  new  hands  and 
James  O'Meara  moved  to  Santa  Rosa,  to  become  the  editor  of  the 
chief  Democratic  organ  of  Sonoma  County,  the  Sonoma  Demo- 
crat. He  remained  in  Santa  Rosa  until  his  death  on  January  23, 
1903.  It  was  during  these  years  that  he  contributed  articles 
reminiscent  of  the  past  or  expressive  of  his  political  views  to  the 
Call,  the  Chronicle,  the  A Ita,  the  Star,  the  Argonaut,  the  Post, 
the  Bulletin,  the  Sacramento  Bee,  the  Colusa  Sun,  the  Oakland 
Tribune,  the  Fresno  Republican,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the 
Overland  Monthly  and  kindred  journals.  One  winter  he  spent 
in  Oregon,  where  he  went  as  a  witness  for  his  devoted  friends  of 
long  years'  standing,  Gen.  Rufus  Ingalls,  in  connection  with  a 
suit  involving  the  custody  of  the  two  youngest  children  of  Ben 
Holiday,  whose  guardian  the  general  was.  "  Broderick  &  Gwin" 
was  written  during  the  summer  of  1881.  The  pamphlet  on 
"The  Vigilance  Committee"  was  published  by  Jas.  H.  Barry  in 
1887.  "  Broderick  &  Gwin  "  is  out  of  print,  but  this  contribution 
to  the  history  of  California  has  served  as  authority  for  countless 
writers,  who  have  quoted  from  it  as  the  sole  authentic  source  for 
much  that  is  valuable  in  the  early  history  of  California.  The 
copyright  is  held  by  his  family,  who  contemplate  printing  a  new 
edition  in  loving  remembrance. 

James  O'Meara  lived  to  mourn  the  passing  of  the  "Old  Guard." 
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When,  in  the  fullness  of  years,  he  sank  into  eternal  sleep,  there 
were  but  few  of  those  whose  friendship  had  been  so  dear  to  him. 
None  were  left  to  greet  him  with  the  old,  affectionate  "Jimmy." 
Among  the  new  friends  he  had  made,  none  held  a  higher  place 
in  his  regard  than  Luther  Burbank,  whose  genius  he  recognized 
and  fostered  long  before  the  world  echoed  the  great  man's  name. 

The  closing  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  his  home.  No  lit- 
erary work  of  any  sort  came  from  the  fingers  too  enfeebled  to 
write,  for  at  least  three  years.  He  spent  his  days  reading  and 
re-reading  books,  old  and  new,  and  the  countless  newspapers 
and  magazines  that  every  mail  brought  to  his  table.  His  interest 
in  the  world's  progress  never  flagged  and  to  the  last  his  political 
prophecies  were  verified.  He  left  no  fortune  when  he  died.  He 
had  provided  his  family  a  home  and  left  to  them  recollections  of 
priceless  value.  They  had  no  regrets  that  he  had  left  them  no 
money,  since  he  had  left  what  no  money  can  buy.  A  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school,  his  gentle,  chivalrous  and  affectionate 
demeanor  in  his  household  had  produced  a  home  of  unusual  hap- 
piness. Always  hopeful,  always  cheerful,  the  devoted  husband 
and  father  had  earned  and  spent  freely  to  make  his  family  happy. 
They  are  thankful  that  his  money  was  spent  while  he  could 
enjoy  the  spending  of  it;  they  are  grateful  that  he  gave  them  the 
capacity  for  enjoying  the  best  things  that  go  to  make  life  happy, 
and  that  the  memories  of  their  childhood  are  linked  with  the 
fondest  associations. 

Side  by  side,  he  and  his  well-beloved  sleep  on  the  gentle  hill- 
side that  overlooks  the  town  where  their  children  live.  No 
graven  stone  marks  the  spot,  but  deep  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
loved  them  and  revered  them  is  inscribed  a  veneration  that 
neither  chisel  could  trace  nor  time  obliterate. 
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JOHN  J.  MANNING. 

Mr.  John  J.  Manning,  a  well-known  jeweler  of  New  York  City 
and  a  member  of  this  Society  since  19 10,  died  at  his  summer 
home  at  Belmar,  N.  J.,  on  July  16,  191 7. 

Mr.  Manning  was  born  in  New  York  in  1868  and  resided  in  that 
city  during  his  life.  He  was  graduated  from  La  Salle  Institute, 
the  famous  academy  conducted  by  the  Christian  Brothers. 
Among  his  classmates  was  Right  Reverend  Patrick  J.  Hayes, 
Auxiliary  Bishop  of  New  York.  Mr.  Manning  was  an  ardent 
Catholic  and  participated  actively  in  many  societies  and  bodies 
connected  with  church  or  Catholic  activities. 

From  his  city  home  on  East  95th  Street,  the  funeral  cortege 
went  to  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  where  Solemn  Req- 
uiem Mass  was  celebrated.  At  the  services  were  large  delega- 
tions from  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Catholic  Club  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  theAmerican 
Irish  Historical  Society  and  other  organizations. 

Mr.  Manning's  body  was  buried  in  Calvary  Cemetery.  He 
was  proud  of  his  Irish  blood  and  of  his  membership  in  our  So- 
ciety, the  proceedings  and  publications  of  which  he  followed  with 
marked  interest. 


JOHN  H.  CAHILL. 

John  H.  Cahill,  a  member  of  this  society  since  1900  and  for 
thirty-five  years  identified  with  the  telephone  industry  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  founder  of  the  New  York  Telephone  Com- 
pany, died  at  his  home  in  New  York  City,  July  5,  1917. 

Mr.  Cahill  was  born  in  Delanco,  N.  J.,  in  1859,  and  twenty  years 
later  did  his  first  telephone  work  for  the  Bell  Company  of  New 
York.  In  1885  he  was  graduated  from  New  York  University 
law  school,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  became  attorney  and 
secretary  for  the  Metropolitan  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany.   From  1896  to  19 14  Mr.  Cahill  served  as  vice-president, 
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general  counsel  and  director  for  the  New  York  Telephone  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Cahill's  knowledge  of  the  law  relating  to  telephone 
use,  contracts,  liability  and  relations  and  duties  to  the  public  and 
the  state  was  profound,  and  always  at  instant  command.  He 
was  widely  recognized  as  a  premier  authority  in  such  matters. 
He  was  a  director  of  several  other  telephone  companies  in  the 
East  and  a  member  of  the  New  York  County  Lawyers  Association, 
the  Bar  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  New  York 
University  Alumni  Association,  and  the  Democratic  Club. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  McShane  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  have 
six  sons  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  of  America,  of  whom 
five  are  in  military  occupations. 

Leo  McShane,  aged  24  years,  is  doing  conservation  work  for  the 
government,  under  the  direction  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
He  may  soon  change  to  military  service,  although  he  has  been 
informed  that  his  present  work  is  just  now  more  effective  than 
military  service  could  be,  because  he  is  expert  in  the  conservation 
work  and  would  be  green  at  the  military  employment. 

Arthur  McShane,  31  years  old,  and  Robert  McShane,  19,  are 
with  the  Fourth  Nebraska  Regiment.  Arthur  is  a  First  Lieuten- 
ant. Thomas  McShane,  27  years  old,  his  brother,  is  a  Second 
Lieutenent  at  Fort  Snelling.  John  McShane,  aged  29  years,  is 
with  the  United  States  Marine  Corps.  George  McShane,  25 
years  of  age,  is  in  the  Omaha  ambulance  company. 

The  McShane  boys  are  grand-nephews  of  the  late  Edward  and 
Count  John  A.  Creighton,  founders  of  Creighton  University. 

President  Wilson  wrote  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McShane,  as  follows: 

May  I  not  turn  from  the  duties  of  the  day  for  a  moment  to  express  my 
admiration  for  the  action  of  your  six  sons  in  enlisting  in  the  service  of  the 
country?  They  are  making,  and  through  them  you  are  making,  a  very  noble 
contribution  to  the  fine  story  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  which  has  always  run 
through  the  pages  of  American  history- 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

Woodrow  Wilson. 

Mrs.  McShane,  the  mother  of  these  sons,  said,  "It  is  a  great 
honor  to  be  able  to  give  the  boys.  I  am  doing  only  what  other 
mothers  are  doing.  I  am  proud  to  have  so  many  fine  boys  to 
give  the  country." 

Mr.  McShane  said  the  boys  deserve  all  the  credit.  "Each 
man,"  he  said,  "is  going  to  the  war  because  he  wanted  to  go. 
The  decision  has  been  made  by  our  boys." 

McShane  is  a  pure  Gaelic  name,  meaning  the  son  of  John,  and 
in  the  English  form  is  printed  Johnson.  An  example  of  a  Mc- 
Shane becoming  a  Johnson  is  Sir  William  Johnson,  for  whom  is 
named  Johnstown,  New  York,  victor  in  the  battle  of  Lake  George, 
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1755.  Michael  J.  O'Brien  relates  that  the  grandfather  of  Sir 
William  Johnson,  who  was  Irish,  as  was  Sir  William  himself,  was 
named  McShane. 


Ninth  Massachusetts  Regiment.  A  silk  flag,  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Gilson,  was  presented  to  the  Ninth  Regiment — the  famous 
Irish  Regiment  of  Massachusetts — through  the  Chaplain,  Rev. 
Father  M.  J.  O'Connor,  on  July  13,  1917,  at  the  training  grounds, 
Camp  McGinnis,  Framingham,  Mass. 


Rev.  William  P;  O'Connor. — The  first  Catholic  Chaplain 
from  Ohio  is  the  Rev.  William  P.  O'Connor,  whose  name  tells  his 
lineage.  He  was  attached  to  St.  Mary's  Church,  Urbana,  Ohio, 
and  was  appointed  Second  Lieutenant  and  Chaplain  in  the  Third 
Ohio  Artillery.  The  Knights  of  Columbus  Council  of  Urbana 
furnished  him  with  vestments  and  other  necessaries  of  equipment 
as  a  compliment  and  in  token  of  their  attachment. 


Col.  John  E.McMahon. — Father  and  son  are  Col.  John  Eugene 
McMahon  and  John  E.  McMahon,  Jr.  The  elder  McMahon 
came  from  the  command  of  the  Ninth  Motor  Artillery  at  Hawaii, 
to  organize  the  new  Sixteenth  Light  Artillery  at  Sparta,  Wis. 
He  was  graduated  fromWTest  Pointwith  General  John  J.  Pershing, 
now  commanding  in  France,  and  Gen.  Frank  Mclntyre,  chief 
censor.  Pershing  is  of  Alsatian  descent.  Mclntyre  and  Mc- 
Mahon are  Irish  by  blood.  Colonel  McMahon  served  in  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  also  as  instructor  at  West  Point. 
His  son  is  a  West  Point  graduate  and  an  excellent  officer  in  the 
United  States  Field  Artillery. 
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FIELD  DAY  EXERCISES.  AMERICAN  IRISH  HISTOR- 
ICAL SOCIETY,  BOSTON,  PEMBERTON,  AND 
HULL,  MASS.,  AUGUST  10,  1917. 
The  Annual  Field  Day  of  191 7  was  held  at  Boston,  Pemberton 
and  Hull,  Massachusetts,  on  Friday.  August  10.    The  day's 
proceedings  were  entirely  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Chapter  and  a  most  efficient  and  courteous  committee, 
headed  by  the  President  of  the  Chapter.  Hon.  William  T.  A. 
Fitzgerald. 

The  day  was  ushered  in  by  a  heavy  rainstorm,  which  gave 
every  heart  a  chill.  The  blackness  and  intense  downpour  of 
the  morning  held  out  not  the  faintest  promise  of  any  improve- 
ment during  the  day.  But  the  courageous  spirits  who  had  de- 
termined to  see  the  Field  Day  through  from  beginning  to  end 
assembled,  as  requested  by  the  advance  announcements,  at  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  at  nine  o'clock. 
There  was  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  as  aimiable  and  as  hopeful  as  if  the 
weather  were  a  balmy  morning  in  June.  Lnder  his  smiling 
presence  all  despair  vanished.  The  members  and  friends  climbed 
into  the  buses  after  inspecting  the  wonderful  Public  Library, 
and  went  to  the  beautiful  Art  Museum. 

From  that  point  the  entire  party,  now  cheered  more  by  a  letting 
up  of  the  rain,  proceeded  to  Griffin's  Wharf,  whence  the  Boston 
Tea  Party  threw  overboard  the  tea  in  the  pre-RevoIutionary 
days,  and  then  visited  Faneuil  Hall,  the  Old  State  House,  the 
Old  North  Church,  the  Old  South  Church.  Bunker  Hill  and  the 
great  monument  there,  and  then  took  a  most  delightful  drive 
through  the  Boston  Park  System. 

The  darkness  began  to  disappear.  The  rain  stopped.  The 
hearts  of  all  who  were   motoring  with  the  party  lightened. 
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When  the  travellers  arrived  at  Rowe's  Wharf,  they  found  there 
many  more  members  and  friends,  who  had  not  ventured  out  in  the 
driving  rain.  There  were  pleasant  reunions  on  the  pier  and  it 
was  a  thoroughly  enlivened  and  joyous  group  who  filled  the 
cabins  and  sat  comfortably  on  the  decks  of  the  steamer  which 
conveyed  them  in  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  Pemberton, 
a  summer  colony  peninsula,  where  all  disembarked  and  gathered 
in  the  dining-room,  where  an  excellent  shore  dinner  was  served. 

The  diners  could  look  out  of  the  windows  upon  clear  skies  and 
smooth  waters.  No  one  who  had  not  seen  the  morning  could 
have  believed  that  so  dark  and  rainy  a  day  had  become  so  gra- 
cious and  fair  as  the  weather  now  was.  There  was  instrumental 
and  vocal  music  during  the  dinner. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  feast,  President-General  Clarke 
arose  and  spoke  as  follows: 

ADDRESS   OF   PRESIDENT-GENERAL  JOSEPH   I.  C. 

CLARKE. 

Mary  Boyle  O'Reilly,  Members  of  the  American  Irish  Historical 
Society,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  greet  you  all  in  behalf  of  the 
Society,  and  congratulate  you  on  the  splendid  attendance  at  this 
field  day  of  the  Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  American  Irish 
Historical  Society.  I,  of  course,  am  aware  that  the  principal 
function  of  the  day  takes  place  in  the  O'Reilly  Cottage,  and  that 
here  we  shall  be  necessarily  hurried  in  what  we  have  to  say;  and 
therefore,  without  much  preface,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am 
particularly  proud  and  delighted  with  the  work  that  has  been 
done  by  the  Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  American  Irish  Histor- 
ical Society  in  the  last  year.  It  has  gratified  us  very  much.  We 
have  found  a  renewal  of  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Society  here, 
and,  really,  this  great  field  in  New  England  of  historical  re- 
search deserves  the  best  attention  that  can  be  given  to  it.  Boston 
is  the  cradle  of  this  Society.  The  American  Irish  Historical 
Society  was  born  in  Boston,  therefore  it  behooves  Boston  to  keep 
up  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Society  started  twenty  years 
ago,  and  I  am  convinced,  with  what  has  been  done  in  the  last 
year,  and  with  the  impetus  of  this  splendid  gathering  here  to-day, 
that  the  Chapter  will  go  on  and  prosper  and  achieve  the  best  of 
our  wishes. 
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We  have  here  a  wonderful  field.  The  work  of  the  Irish  race 
in  New  England  is  very  little  known.  One  reason  particularly 
is  that,  for  some  reason,  best  known  to  the  Almighty,  the  histo- 
rians that  have  written  of  New  England  have  seen  fit  to  ignore 
completely  the  portion  of  the  work  done  by  the  Irish  race,  and  it 
is  your  business,  gentlemen,  to  discover  that.  It  has  been  largely 
uncovered,  but  it  still  needs  more  uncovering  and  then  co-ordinat- 
ing. But  I  hope  to  see,  within  a  year  or  two  at  the  most,  their 
splendid  fame  vindicated,  and  then  New  England  will  be  a  credit 
to  the  Irish  race  of  America. 

I  will  not  touch,  during  this  brief  time,  on  the  great  event  which 
has  called  us  together,  but  I  want  to  ask  our  friend,  Judge  Thomas 
Z.  Lee,  formerly  President-General  of  the  American  Irish  Histor- 
ical Society,  if  he  will  not  favor  us  with  a  few  words  on  a  topic  that 
is  very  dear  to  his  heart. 

ADDRESS  OF  THOMAS  ZANSLAUR  LEE,  LL.D. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Through  the  courtesy  of 
the  President-General  I  am  a  member  of  its  Foundation  Com- 
mittee, which  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  raising  funds  to  further 
the  general  and  special  work  of  the  Society. 

Some  personal  solicitation  has  taken  place  recently  with 
satisfactory  results,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  send  notices  to  each 
member,  setting  forth  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  Society  and 
containing  an  earnest  request  that  each  one  who  is  interested  in 
the  work  of  seeing  that  the  Irish  Chapter  in  American  history  be 
properly  written  will  contribute  according  to  his  means. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  of  putting  our  aims  before  you  than 
by  reading  a  portion  of  a  letter  prepared  by  our  President-General 
and  Hon.  John  D.  Crimmins,  who  is  Chairman  of  our  Committee. 
It  sets  forth  our  aims  in  such  a  thorough  way  that  I  want  to 
present  a  part  of  it  to  you — 

In  order  more  efhciendy  to  carry  out  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  founded, 
the  Society  has  instituted  a  campaign  for  a  Permanent  Fund  with  a  main 
object  of  sustaining  a  permanent  home  in  the  City  of  New  York  for  its  books 
and  archives  which  will  combine  office  room  for  its  officials  and  a  reading  room 
and  place  of  meeting  for  its  members — vital  necessities  for  the  progress  of  the 
Society  and  expansion  of  its  usefulness.  Besides  its  own  books,  the  Society  is 
the  devisee  of  the  two  most  important  collections  of  Irish  books  and  records  in 
America.    Space  must  be  provided  for  these.    At  present  the  Society's 
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treasures  are  held  in  storage,  when  they  should  be  accessible  to  the  members. 
With  a  proper  home  and  the  income  of  a  proper  fund,  the  Society  can  quadruple 
its  work.  Research,  now  limited  within  narrow  areas,  can  be  made  nation- 
wide, bringing  forward  the  triumph  of  Irish  effort  in  all  walks  of  life  through  the 
entire  period  of  the  settlement  of  the  white  races  on  the  continent  down  to  the 
present  day. 

Our  greatly  honored  and  much-beloved  fellow-member,  Dr. 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  was  much  pleased  when  I  recently  told 
him  of  what  the  Foundation  Committee  were  trying  to  accom- 
plish. It  had  been  a  cherished  idea  of  Dr.  Emmet's  for  many 
years  that  the  Society  have  a  home  of  its  own  where  its  treasures 
could  be  kept,  and  he  has  stimulated  us  toward  that  end  by 
offering  to  bequeath  to  this  Society  his  library.  "I  intend  my 
library  shall  go  to  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society  to  aid 
it  in  its  good  work. "  Dr.  Emmet  has  said  that  to  several 
members  of  the  Society  and  he  has  said  it  to  me.  I  know  what 
that  library  is  and  the  treasures  in  books,  documents,  original 
papers  and  portraits  that  it  contains  and  hence  am  able  to  judge 
the  value  that  it  will  be  to  the  Society. 

The  other  library  that  I  refer  to  is  that  of  Hon.  John  D.  Crim- 
mins,  with  which  many  of  us  are  familiar  and  which  is  being 
improved  and  added  to  with  constant  regularity. 

Besides  these  we  are  aware  of  a  most  valuable  contribution 
which  some  day  or  other  will  pass  to  the  Society  in  the  shape  of 
some  sixty  volumes  of  scrap  books  containing  papers,  documents 
and  clippings  of  current  events  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Irish 
in  America,  covering  a  long  period  of  active  interest. 

In  addition  to  all  of  these,  the  Society  has  been  promised  by 
one  of  its  members  upwards  of  three  thousand  volumes  of  refer- 
ence works,  history,  poetry  and  economic  subjects. 

With  such  an  aggregation  of  useful  works,  the  Society  will  be 
well  equipped  for  its  work.  American  history  cannot  be  written 
with  accuracy  and  thoroughness  unless  scholars  and  historians  are 
acquainted  with  what  the  Irish  in  America  have  accomplished. 
We  would  not  leave  that  chapter  hidden  or  obscure. 

In  accepting  the  privilege  and  responsibility  of  doing  this 
great  work  we  have  a  full  realization  of  the  study,  labor  and  cost 
it  will  entail.  That  it  has  not  been  unmindful  of  this  work  is 
evidenced  by  the  fifteen  volumes  of  the  Journal  already  issued, 
in  addition  to  other  publications  which  it  has  put  forth  during  its 
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twenty  years'  existence.  These  volumes  are  in  libraries  and 
universities  throughout  the  country  and  are  anxiously  sought  for. 

With  funds  the  success  of  our  work  is  assured.  We  have  a 
nationwide  membership  of  thirteen  hundred  in  forty-four  states 
of  the  Union.  We  have  annual  banquets  and  field  days  which 
attract  the  best  of  speakers  and  the  attention  of  the  American 
people.  The  work  of  the  Historiographer,  Mr.  Michael  J. 
O'Brien,  has  won  the  applause  of  American  sister  societies  and 
we  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  in  him  the  best  equipped 
mind  devoted  to  this  subject. 

We  are  publishing  a  quarterly  magazine  under  the  direction 
of  the  eminent  historian,  Dr.  John  G.  Coyle,  to  whose  great  energy 
and  learned  mind  belongs  most  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of 
this  branch  of  the  Society's  work. 

The  Foundation  Committee  seeks  a  fund  of  $100,000.  We 
have  approximately  $5,000  on  hand  at  present  in  the  treasury  of 
the  Society  which  has  been  laid  aside  at  interest  from  time  to  time 
as  the  conditions  would  warrant.  Subscriptions  of  about  $5,000 
have  come  to  the  Foundation  Committee  recently.  With  practi- 
cally $10,000  on  hand  at  the  present  time,  we  may  fairly  say  the 
fund  is  one-tenth  complete.  We  propose  to  devote  the  interest 
of  the  principal  fund  for  the  betterment  of  the  Society,  to  stimu- 
late its  research  work,  to  provide  a  place  for  its  members  to  meet, 
to  have  a  proper  place  for  its  books,  records  and  archives,  and 
thus  be  on  a  par,  in  these  respects  at  least,  with  other  historical 
societies  in  the  United  States. 

The  Jewish- American,  the  Franco- American  and  the  German- 
American  Historical  Societies  have  raised  for  their  foundations 
sums  from  two  million  to  eleven  million  for  their  objects  in  this 
country,  to  write  and  record  the  histories  of  their  respective 
people.  Do  I  go  too  far  or  say  too  much,  in  assuming  that  the 
American  Irish  Historical  Society  can  and  will  promptly  raise  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  its  chosen  work  within  a  reasonable 
time?  (Applause.)  Will  you  join  us  in  commencing  this  fund 
by  a  generous  subscription?  Any  person  who  wishes  to  subscribe 
to  the  fund  to-day  may  give  his  name  to  President-General  Clarke, 
Secretary-General  Daly  or  to  me;  either  of  us  is  authorized  to 
receive  subscriptions.  Checks  therefor,  payable  to  the  order  of 
Alfred  M.  Barrett,  Treasurer-General,  will  be  most  gratefully 
received. 
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At  the  risk  of  taking  a  few  minutes  more,  I  want  to  read  you  a 
letter  that  Vice-President  Thompson  of  Kentucky  has  sent  us. 
It  gives  an  illustration  of  the  splendid  spirit  that  actuates  our 
membership.  The  letter  was  written  to  Secretary-General 
Daly: 

I  hereby  propose  for  life  membership  in  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society 
the  following: 

My  son,  Frank  Barton  Thompson,  Anchorage,  Ky.,  aged  22  years;  my  son, 
James  Pitkin  Thompson,  Anchorage,  Ky.,  aged  21  years;  my  secretary,  Miss 
Sallie  Bolger,  241 1  West  Walnut  St.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  which  check  will  be 
sent  from  this  office  on  advice  of  their  election.  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion, 
which  I  believe  is  in  order,  that  is — that  Col.  Henry  Watterson,  distinguished 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal  be  elected  Honorary  Member  of  the 
American  Irish  Historical  Society. 

Colonel  Watterson  has  been  in  season  and  out  of  season  a  true  friend  of  the 
Irish  race  and  has  stood  by  us  when  we  needed  a  friend  and  especially  during 
Bloody  Monday  times. 

Should  this  suggestion  be  acted  upon,  I  want  to  further  suggest  that  you 
have  our  President  who  is  known  to  Colonel  Watterson  personally,  so  notify 
him. 

At  an  early  date,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  form  a  Kentucky  Chapter  of  our  Society 
and  will  take  the  occasion  (should  Colonel  Watterson  be  elected)  to  have  him 
address  them  and  perhaps  may  be  able  to  get  some  of  the  Chicago  members  to 
attend  the  function. 

Mr.  Thompson  in  a  letter  to  me  offered  to  be  one  of  ten  to  put 
up  two  hundred  dollars  each  in  order  to  stimulate  certain  lines  of 
research  work  under  the  direction  of  Historiographer  O'Brien. 

Give  as  freely  as  you  can  and  feel  assured  that  you  are  contrib- 
uting to  a  great  and  needed  constructive  work.  This  is  the  day 
of  liberal  giving  and  we  appeal  confidently  to  our  members  and  our 
race  at  large  to  help  the  Society  create  its  fund.  (Applause.) 

President-General  Clarke:  I  caused  an  intimation  to  be 
carried  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  that  you  would  all  like  to  hear  from 
him,,  but  he  says  he  is  too  bashful  to  do  so  this  afternoon,  and, 
instead,  I  would  like  Mr.  Daly  to  give  us  a  word.  Mr.  Daly  is 
the  most  efficient  Secretary-General  in  the  world.  (Applause.) 

ADDRESS    OF   SECRETARY-GENERAL    EDWARD  H. 

DALY. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  been  taking  up  everybody's  cash 
this  morning,  and  nobody  expects  the  cash  taker  to  double  up  as 
one  of  the  performers,  knowing  that  what  he  said  would  expose 
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Ti  m  to  great  suspicion.  More  than  that,  it  reminds  me  of  the 
ticket  taker  at  the  circus, — when  somebody  said  something  had 
broken  loose,  everybody  made  a  rush  for  the  outside,  and  the 
only  imperturbable  person  on  the  ground  was  the  ticket  taker, 
and  when  the  excitement  died  down  and  they  said  they  would  all 
come  in  again,  he  said,  "25  cents  apiece."  (Laughter.) 

But  it  is  agreeable  to  have  an  opportunity,  just  as  one  of  the 
visitors,  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  Boston  members  for 
the  delightful  excursion  and  entertainment  that  this  day  has 
-afforded.  Nobody's  patriotism  could  be  more  quickened  by  any- 
thing than  by  such  a  tour  as  we  have  made,  and  his  appreciation 
of  the  position  of  America  at  this  minute  than  by  reading  Miss 
Mary  Boyle  O'Reilly's  account  of  how  it  is  regarded  in  Europe. 
It  makes  us  feel  that  America  connotes  mercy  and  sacrifice,  and 
that  it  will  exist  in  the  minds  of  Europeans  in  that  character,  in 
spite  of  its  entry  as  a  belligerent, — that  although  it  draws  a  sword, 
in  the  minds  of  the  Europeans  it  must  ever  seem  like  an  angel. 
I  am  very  much  pleased  for  this  opportunity  to  have  spoken. 
(Applause.) 

President-General  Clarke  :  Now,  you  have  a  treat  coming. 
lAx.  Joseph  Smith,  fondly  called  "Joe  Smith"  by  those  who  know 
him  as  long  as  I  do,  has  written  a  poem,  and  I  will  ask  your  close 
.attention  while  he  recites  it. 

Joseph  -Smith,  Esq.:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
I  am  glad  you  said  I  had  written  a  poem,  because  this  poem  was 
written  two  years  ago  for  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  our  dear  friend,  and  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  John 
Boyle  O'Reilly  Club;  and  I  will  re-read  it  if  you  give  me  your 
attention.  The  title  of  the  poem  is,  "The  Dead  That  Never 
Die." 

THE  DEAD  THAT  NEVER  DIE. 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 
Born  June  28,  1844.    Died  August  10,  1890. 

BY  JOSEPH  SMITH. 

Why  should  a  soul  aflame  with  song 

Linger  among  the  shadowed  silences  of  Time 

And  creep  with  palsied  age  along 

The  dull,  dumb  trails  of  earth,  when  ways  sublime 

And  star-lit  paths  beyond  the  sun, 

Call  it  to  come  to  wear  the  robe  and  crown 
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That  song  and  suffering  have  won 

When  the  brave  singer  his  burden  has  laid  down. 

To  die,  to  lay  our  burdens  down 

At  the  full  measure  of  reputation's  tide, 
When  the  mind's  harvest  is  full  grown, 

E'er  yet  the  founts  of  love  and  labor  shall  have  dried, 
Is  but  to  pass  from  mortal  toil 

Into  immortal  rest  and  youth  eternal, 
Where  sin  and  stain  no  more  assoil, 

To  dwell  mid  endless  spring  in  fields  supernal. 

When  in  the  zenith  of  our  day, 

When  earth's  acclaim  is  sweetest  in  our  ears, 
Each  added  hour  is  but  delay 

That  leads  to  waning  powers  and  sterile  years. 
Wisely  the  ancient  sage  hath  said 

Those  whom  the  Gods  on  high  love  all  die  young 
And  to  Elysian  fields  are  led 

By  nymphs  rejoicing  when  their  song  is  sung. 

Why  grieve  when  Heav'n  reclaims  its  own 

And  bids  the  singer,  touched  with  celestial  fire, 
To  stand  beside  the  glitt'ring  throne 

Among  his  songful  peers  of  th'  immortal  choir. 
While  yet  his  song  was  in  the  heart 

And  stirring  the  souls  of  all  his  mortal  ken 
Death  whispered  it  is  time  to  part 

From  kin  and  kind  and  all  the  things  of  men. 

And  so  he  died  down  by  the  sea 

Whose  murm'rous  music  chanted  in  his  soul 
Like  echoes  from  antiquity, 

Like  songs  of  bards  that  down  dead  cent'ries  roll. 
Death  came  gently  as  the  breeze 

That  whispers  softly  on  a  summer  eve 
Out  of  the  placid  summer  seas, — 

As  tender  as  the  sighing  wood-quests  grieve. 

We  may  not  cavil  with  the  ordered  plan 
Of  Him,  who  even  marks  the  sparrow's  fall; 

We  only  know  the  singer  and  the  man 

Who,  by  the  sea,  responding  to  Death's  call, 

Went  forth  to  life  and  love  that  never  end, 
To  us  was  brother  and  to  all  men  friend. 
*    *  * 

To-day  we  come  as  pilgrims  to  a  shrine 
To  call  a  kindly  spirit  back  from  space, 
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To  fill  the  cask  of  death  with  Life's  red  wine, 
And  look  once  more  into  a  vanished  face. 

To  say  to  death  and  dust  and  swift  decay 
We  have  in  memory  an  alchemy 

That  is  more  potent  than  your  allies  gray, 
That  tells  all  earth  O'Reilly  will  not  die. 

In  that  green  field  of  memory  he  lives, 

That  field  that  no  defection  ever  mars, 
Where  Death's  dread  distance  but  enchantment  gives 

To  those  we  love  who've  journeyed  to  the  stars. 
WTe  see  him  still  with  his  brave  head  erect, 

With  friendly  smile,  with  keen  and  kindly  eye, 
With  the  great  heart  and  soul  of  the  elect — 

And  seeing  say  O'Reilly  will  not  die. 

But  yesterday  he  sang  his  songs  for  us; 

We  saw  him  standing  in  the  crowded  ways, 
His  splendid  face  lit  up  with  kindliness, 

Urging  the  worker  onward  with  his  praise. 
The  fires  of  hell  through  which  his  soul  once  flamed 

Destroyed  the  dross  but  left  the  metal  pure — 
A  soul  recast,  heroically  framed — 

A  man  whose  work  and  worth  shall  long  endure. 

In  youth  he  felt  the  alien  tyrant's  scourge, 

His  ripening  manhood  bore  the  convict's  chain; 
And  yet,  with  soul  unspoiled  he  sought  to  purge 

The  world  of  wrong  and  hate  and  greed  and  gain. 
To  him  the  beaten  and  oppressed  were  kin; 

A  brother  in  the  sweating  slave  he  saw, 
A  soul  immortal  found  he  'neath  each  skin; 

He  went  to  Christ  not  custom  for  the  law. 

The  fabled  land  he  charted  with  his  pen 

To  make  a  home  for  brotherhood  and  youth. 
He  cradled  in  a  heart  that  loved  all  men, 

And  fashioned  in  a  brain  that  loved  all  truth. 
He  gave  Bohemia,  sunlit,  to  his  age, — 

A  vale  of  faerie  built  on  Fancy's  strand, — 
WTiere  praise  and  honor  were  the  worker's  wage 

And  weary  hearts  preferred  to  any  land. 

What  though  he  sleep  'neath  Holyhood's  green  sod 
In  that  cool  bed  where  pain  forever  ends, 

What  though  he  wait  the  trumpet  call  of  God, 
He  lives  immortal  in  the  hearts  of  friends, 
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The  friends  that  prize  the  winged  words  he  penned, 
The  friends  that  praise  the  beauty  of  his  thought; 

Yea!    He  will  live  to  all  that  world  a  friend 
Which  loves  the' gospel  of  good  will  he  taught. 

Not  by  their  hoardings  do  we  measure  men 

When  death  has  closed  the  chapter  of  their  lives; 
Not  for  their  place  and  power  we  treasure  them, 

But  for  the  garnered  good  for  which  each  strives — 
The  kindly  act  that  gives  the  crushed  relief, 

The  helpful  arm  that  saves  a  stumbling  friend, 
The  silent  pressure  of  the  hand  in  grief, 

The  loyal  faith,  unwav'ring  to  the  end. 
*    *  * 

Time  marches  on,  the  metered  cent'ries  pass, 

The  seasons  wax  and  wane,  the  day's  career 
Is  but  a  brief,  swift  shadow  in  the  glass, 

All  things  material  die  and  disappear. 
Yet  may  great  minds  write  on  the  page  of  Time 

Some  word  and  thought  to  baffle  death  and  fate, 
To  light  the  paths  that  lead  to  ways  sublime, 

For  souls  that  in  the  womb  of  Time  still  wait. 

The  kingdoms  flourish  for  a  day  and  fade; 

The  conq'ror's  laurels  shrivel  and  decay, 
The  spoils  of  commerce  in  the  balance  weighed 

Seem  rust  and  dross  beside  the  poet's  bay. 
Immortal  only  are  the  things  ignored 

By  pride  and  place  and  monarchy  and  mart. 
His  fame's  secure  who  writes  the  kindly  word 

That's  graved  upon  some  fellow  mortal's  heart. 

Mr.  Daly  read  the  following  letter  from  Vice-President 
General  R.  C.  O'Connor: 

1835  Scott  St.,  San  Francisco, 
July  30,  1917. 

Edward  H.  Daly,  Esq., 

Secretary-General,  New  York. 
Dear  Sir 

I  received  your  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  next  Field  Day  on  August  10 
to  honor  the  memory  of  John  Boyle  O'Reilly.  I  agree  with  the  statement  in 
your  invitation  that  "No  name  stands  out  in  the  story  of  the  Irish  race  in 
America  with  firmer  outline  than  that  of  John  Boyle  O'Reilly"  and  it  would 
be  a  rare  pleasure  to  me  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  such  a  man.  I  was  a 
reader  of  the  Pilot  before  he  took  charge  of  it  and  I  well  remember  how  when 
he  sat  in  the  editorial  chair  the  paper  reflected  the  charm  of  his  personality  as 
well  as  the  flash  of  his  genius.  The  man  who  "would  rather  be  Irish  than  right" 
had  a  faith  in  the  Irish  people,  a  faith  that  they  were  always  right,  which  few 
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of  us  possess.  He  lifted  his  race  to  a  higher  plane,  and  the  paper  which  repre- 
sented his  race,  than  any  individual.  I  do  not  underrate  the  work  of  Patrick 
Donohue,  Thomas  D'Arcy  Magee,  and  Patrick  Ford,  when  I  say  this.  Each  of 
these  men  did  good  work,  notably  Patrick  Ford,  but  none  of  them  had  the 
charm  of  O'Reilly,  none  of  them  his  sanity.  Ireland  lost  a  great  friend,  the 
Irish  people  their  ablest  representative,  when  O'Reilly  was  stricken,  when  his 
genius  had  reached  the  fullness  of  its  flowering. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you,  to  do  "my  bit"  to  honor  the  memory  of 
such  a  man. 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  C.  O'Connor. 

President-General  Clarke:  The  time  has  come  for  trans- 
ferring ourselves  to  the  scene  of  the  erection  of  the  tablet.  We 
shall  suspend  the  exercises  at  this  stage  and  continue  them  before 
the  cottage  at  Hull.  Therefore,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are 
free  to  separate. 

EXERCISES  AT  THE  UNVEILING  OF  THE  MEMORIAL 
TABLET  OF  JOHN  BOYLE  O'REILLY',  AT  THE 
JOHN  BOYLE  O'REILLY  COTTAGE  IN  THE  TOWN 
OF  HULL. 

The  members  and  their  friends  were  conveyed  by  automobiles 
to  the  former  summer  home  of  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  which  is  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  town  of  Hull  as  a  Public  Library,  and 
found  about  1,500  people  were  waiting  for  the  exercises  of  un- 
veiling and  dedicating  a  memorial  tablet  in  honor  of  O'Reilly. 
The  large  granite  field  boulder,  in  which  the  tablet  is  set,  was 
draped  with  an  American  flag.  At  a  signal  from  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
Miss  Mary  Boyle  O'Reilly  stepped  forward  from  the  throng  and 
unveiled  the  tablet  by  lifting  the  American  flag.  The  large  as- 
semblage broke  into  cheers  and  the  Naval  Reserve  Band  from 
Bumkin  Island  played  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner."  The 
spectators  uncovered,  and  all  joined  in  the  singing  of  the  national 
anthem. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  WM.  T.  A.  FITZGERALD. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  American  Irish  Historical  Society  • 
was  founded  in  Boston,  January  20,  1897.  Its  purpose,  briefly 
stated,  was  "to  make  better  known  the  Irish  Chapter  in  Ameri- 
can History."  At  the  organization  meeting  the  following  pre- 
amble to  the  Constitution  was  adopted, — "believing  that  the 
part  taken  in  the  settlement,  foundation,  and  upbuilding  of 
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these  United  States  by  the  Irish  Race  has  never  received  proper 
recognition  from  historians,  and  inspired  by  love  for  the  Republic, 
a  pride  in  our  ability  and  forefathers,  and  the  desire  for  historical 
truth,  this  Society  has  met  and  organized." 

During  the  long  lapse  of  years  from  the  Declaration  of  Ameri- 
can Independence  many  misunderstandings,  and  sometimes  mis- 
representations, inadvertent  or  otherwise,  had  arisen  regarding 
the  parts  played  by  the  different  races  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
nation  and  its  institutions.  With  no  desire  to  detract  from  the 
credit  due  to  the  people  of  other  races,  but  with  the  sole  object 
of  seeking  and  publishing  the  facts,  the  Society  undertook  its 
work  in  a  broad  and  patriotic  spirit,  and  its  accomplishments 
during  the  past  twenty  years  have  amply  justified  the  necessity 
for  its  existence.  Especial  mention  must  be  made  of  the  wide 
and  skilful  research  made  by  the  talented  and  indefatigable 
historiographer  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Michael  J.  O'Brien  of  New 
York,  who  has  put  into  cold  type  the  indisputable  evidence  and 
records  showing  that,  instead  of  being  a  comparatively  new  race 
on  the  shores  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  members  of  the 
Irish  race  were  pioneers  in  the  work  of  colonization  and  extend- 
ing civilization  and  Christianity  into  the  wilderness,  and  that 
at  least  forty  per  cent  of  the  soldiers  who  fought  against  Eng- 
land in  the  American  Revolution  were  Irish.  In  his  article  on 
"Irish  Firsts  in  American  History,"  Mr.  O'Brien  states  the 
following : 

The  first  school  teacher  in  New  England  was  Mary  Healey  of 
Cambridge,  the  wife  of  "Willyam  Heally"  described  in  the 
Massachusetts  records  of  the  year  1640  as  44  Ierishman." 

The  first  woman  to  receive  a  pension  from  the  United  States 
government  for  injuries  received  in  the  service  of  the  country  in 
the  Revolution  was  Margaret  Cochran,  born  in  Ireland,  who 
married  a  young  Virginian  named  John  Corbin;  when  Corbin 
was  killed  while  serving  his  gun  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Washington, 
which  site  is  now  in  the  city  of  New  York,  his  wife,  Margaret 
Corbin,  served  the  gun  throughout  the  battle  and  drove  off  the 
English  and  Hessians  and  was  terribly  wounded  in  the  engage- 
ment. 

The  first  settlement  within  the  territory  of  the  present  State 
of  Maine  was  made  by  Roger  Kelley  and  Andrew  Haley  in  the 
Isles  of  Shoals  in  1653. 
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The  first  attempt  of  white  men  to  establish  a  settlement  on 
the  Merrimac  River  in  Massachusetts  was  made  in  1637  by  a 
mixed  Irish  and  Scotch  company  which  sailed  from  Carrickfergus 
in  Ireland. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  was  made  in 
Staunton,  Virginia,  the  birthplace  of  President  Wilson,  by  John 
Lewis  of  Donegal  in  1735. 

The  first  naval  battle  of  the  American  Revolution  was  fought 
and  won  by  the  five  sons  of  Maurice  O'Brien  from  Cork  at  Ma- 
chias  Bay,  Maine,  May  II,  1775,  and  the  last  naval  battle  in 
the  Revolution  was  fought  and  won  by  Captain  John  Barrv  from 
Wexford. 

The  first  aide-de-camp  appointed  by  General  Washington  was 
Joseph  Reed,  who  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  immigrant,  and  the 
second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  aides-de-camp  were  also  the  sons 
of  immigrant  Irishmen. 

The  first  Governor  of  Illinois  was  John  Boyle,  born  in  Vir- 
ginia, of  an  Irish  father,  in  1774;  the  first  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York  was  George  Clinton,  a  son  of  Charles  Clinton,  who 
came  from  the  County  Longford  in  1729;  the  first  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  New  York  after  the  Revolution  was  James  Duane,  son 
of  Anthony  Duane  of  Cong,  in  the  County  of  Mayo;  the  first 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  was  James  Sullivan,  son 
of  John  Sullivan,  the  celebrated  schoolmaster  of  New  Hampshire; 
the  first  Governor  of  Georgia  after  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  John  Houston,  son  of  Patrick  Houston,  of  the  County 
of  Donegal,  and  whom  the  British  call  "the  Rebel  Governor"; 
the  first  Governor  of  Pennyslvania  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  was  George  Bryan,  who  was  born  in  Dublin;  the 
first  Governor  of  Delaware  was  Dr.  John  McKinley,  also  a  native 
of  Ireland;  the  first  Governor  of  the  Indians  from  the  Hudson 
River  to  the  Mississippi  was  William  Johnson,  who  was  a  native 
of  Smith  town,  County  Meath,  and  who  was  a  descendant  of  the 
famous  family  of  McShane.  The  first  Governor  of  Kansas  was 
James  W.  Denver,  son  of  Patrick  Denver  of  County  Down,  Ire- 
land, from  whom  the  City  of  Denver  took  its  name. 

In  my  own  investigations  I  found  that  the  first  entry  in  the 

book  of  possessions  of  the  Town  of  Boston,  now  in  the  custody 

of  the  City  Clerk  of  Boston,  is  the  record  of  a  deed  of  sale  dated 

February  14,  1647,  from  Bridget  Pierce  and  William  Pierce  to 

Deane  Winthrop. 
2 
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It  has  been  said  of  my  paternal  ancestors,  "The  Geraldines," 
that  they  went  to  Ireland  in  the  twelfth  century  from  England, 
whither  they  had  journeyed  from  the  continent  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  that  they  liked  the  people,  the  climate,  the  customs 
and  the  beauty  of  the  country  so  well  that  they  remained  in 
Ireland  and  became  "more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves." 
In  like  manner  the  Irish  came  to  America  in  large  numbers  in 
the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  in  the 
spirit  of  adventure  or  to  obtain  civil  and  religious  liberty,  or  to 
escape  the  cruelty  of  English  tryanny,  or  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  self  government,  and  they  have  become  certainly  as  thoroughly 
American  as  any  Americans  in  the  land.  They  loved  freedom 
and  they  fought  nobly  to  establish  the  Republic  and  to  preserve 
the  Union.  When  any  fighting  was  to  be  done  for  the  honor  of 
the  count ry  and  its  flag,  the  Irish  were  always  on  the  firing  line, 
and  their  fighting  spirit  is  well  told  by  the  President-General  of 
our  Society,  Mr.  Joseph  I.  C.  Clarke,  in  his  well-known  poem 
"Kelly,  and  Burke  and  Shea." 

The  man  whose  memory  we  honor  to-day  once  said  that  when 
he  became  a  naturalized  citizen,  America  became  his  country, 
and  he  believed  that  he  and  the  men  of  his  race  in  America  could 
serve  the  interests  of  Ireland  better  by  their  Americanism  than 
by  their  Irishism,  and  surely  no  one  doubts  that  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly,  by  the  true  Americanism  of  his  life  and  works,  was 
able  to  do  more  during  his  lifetime  for  his  native  country  than 
he  could  do  in  any  other  way. 

In  the  present  crisis  in  which  our  country  finds  itself,  the  senti- 
ment expressed  by  O'Reilly  should  be  a  guiding  star  for  all  adopted 
sons  of  the  Republic,  and  that  includes  every  man  in  America, 
which  like  "Bohemia  has  none  but  adopted  sons";  for,  after  all, 
every  citizen  is  an  adopted  son,  whether  he  is  an  immigrant  him- 
self, or  descended  from  an  immigrant  of  the  first  generation,  or 
from  one  who  was  an  immigrant  many  generations  ago.  Let  no 
man  in  America  divide  his  allegiance  between  the  Republic  and 
any  mother  country,  or  fatherland,  or  native  heath;  every  man 
in  America,  whether  a  citizen  or  an  alien,  who  has  been  willing 
to  enjoy  the  protection  and  blessings  afforded  by  this  free  Repub- 
lic should  become  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  O'Reilly,  he  should 
forget  old  world  prejudices,  he  should  be  an  American  all  the 
time,  and  be  ready  when  necessary  to  fight  for  the  Republic  and 
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defend  the  honor  of  its  glorious  Star  Spangled  Banner.  (Con- 
tinued applause  and  cheers.) 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society 
in  New  York  in  January-  of  this  year,  as  President  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Chapter,  and  acting  under  its  instructions,  I  requested 
the  honor  to  have  the  Annual  Field  Day  in  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary- year  held  in  Boston,  and  after  giving  due  consideration 
to  the  claims  of  other  cities,  it  was  magnanimously  and  unani- 
mously voted  that  the  Field  Day  should  be  held  in  Boston  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  and  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Chapter. 

Our  Chapter  voted  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  have  as  a 
special  feature  of  the  celebration  a  memorial  in  honor  of  one 
who  had  done  much  to  make  history  for  the  Irish  in  America 
and  to  command  respect  for  the  people  of  his  race. 

John  Boyle  O'Reilly  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1844  and  died  at 
his  summer  home  on  this  site  August  10,  1890.  In  the  words  of 
the  inscription  on  the  tablet  dedicated  here  to-day  he  was  "a 
poet  and  patriot;  an  ardent  lover  of  his  native  land,  devoted  to 
his  adopted  country;  a  friend  of  freedom  and  humanity." 

I  was  too  young  to  know  O'Reilly  well,  but  in  my  youth  I  had 
seen  him  on  the  platform,  I  had  gained  knowledge  and  inspira- 
tion from  his  articles  in  the  Boston  Pilot,  and  I  had  admired  his 
magnificent  physique  when  I  saw  him  in  action  as  a  referee  of 
athletics  and  Gaelic-  football  and  hurling  matches,  enjoying  the 
confidence  and  commanding  the  respect  of  the  excited  contest- 
ants as  no  other  man  could  do.  On  Sunday  morning,  August 
10,  1890,  I  was  standing  on  the  forward  deck  of  an  excursion 
steamboat  as  it  approached  the  wharf  at  Pemberton  yonder,  and 
the  unusual  stillness  on  the  wharf,  and  the  sadness  depicted  in 
the  faces  of  the  dockhelpers  as  they  waited  for  the  boat,  told 
me  that  something  extraordinary-  and  solemn  had  happened  that 
had  touched  the  hearts  of  the  men  on  the  dock;  and  as  passen- 
gers walked  down  the  gang-plank  the  information  was  conveyed 
in  hushed  tones  by  the  Hull  villagers  that  their  beloved  friend, 
their  idol,  and  their  neighbor,  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  had  passed 
away  only  a  few  hours  before.  A  great  calm  immediately  set- 
tled over  the  large  throng  of  pleasure  seekers,  and  their  faces 
showed  that  each  one  felt  he  had  suffered  a  personal  loss. 

I  was  one  of  the  thousands  who  attended  the  exercises  at  the 
dedication  of  the  beautiful  monument  in  honor  of  O'Reilly  in 
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the  Fenway  at  Boston.  I  listened  with  profound  respect  to  the 
eulogies  pronounced  upon  him,  and  I  have  never  ceased  to  revere 
the  memory  of  this  truly  great  Irishman,  and  just  as  truly  a  great 
American.  It  is  said  that  a  man's  true  measure  may  be  taken 
from  the  character  of  his  associates,  and  it  was  my  earnest  desire 
to  have  acquaintanceship  with  the  intimate  friends  of  O'Reilly. 
In  later  years  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  and  become  a  friend 
of  many  of  these  close  friends  of  O'Reilly,  among  them,  the  Hon. 
Patrick  A.  Collins,  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Fitzpatrick,  Hon.  Thomas  J. 
Gargan,  and  Mr.  Abraham  Shuman,  and  I  have  always  had  a 
high  regard  for  them  because  they  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
gifted  poet  and  patriot,  and  my  knowledge  of  their  accomplish- 
ments has  made  me  believe  that  O'Reilly  was  a  good  judge  of 
human  nature  when  he  selected  them  for  his  companions. 

The  town  of  Hull  has  graciously,  permitted  the  erection  of 
this  memorial  on  the  site,  which  is  now  its  property,  and  was 
formerly  the  summer  home  of  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  where  for 
twenty  years  in  this  quiet  New  England  seaside  village  he  wrote 
his  sweet  songs,  and  made  life  pleasant  for  his  neighbors  and  for 
all  who  came  within  the  charm  of  his  wonderful  personality. 
Many  of  the  intimate  friends  and  associates  of  O'Reilly  are  here 
today,  including  the  daring  Captain  Henry  C.  Hathaway  of  the 
Gazelle,  which  rescued  the  young  Irish  exile  from  his  Australian 
prison  and  conveyed  him  to  Liverpool,  and  Mrs.  Jordan,  the 
widow  of  Captain  Jordan,  in  command  of  the  x^merican  ship 
Bombay,  who  brought  O'Reilly  from  Liverpool  to  the  United 
States,  and  they  all  agree  that  the  genius  of  the  sculptor  has 
reproduced  with  remarkable  accuracy  the  features  of  the  man 
we  honor  to-day. 

As  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  American 
Irish  Historical  Society  I  now  have  the  honor  and  great  pleasure 
to  present  this  memorial  to  the  town  of  Hull,  knowing  that  the 
town,  whose  inhabitants  he  loved  so  dearly,  will  protect  and 
preserve  it  for  all  time,  so  that  the  traveler  who  has  met  with 
adversity,  looking  upon  the  noble  features  on  this  tablet  may 
recall  the  life  and  achievements  of  O'Reilly  and  realizing  that 
•every  man  has  a  chance  in  this  wonderful  land  of  opportunity, 
"he  may  take  heart  again  and  fight  on  to  victory.  Let  all  who 
pass  this  way  draw  inspiration  from,  and  pay  tribute  to,  a  man 
of  the  people,  who  believed  in  the  people,  and  worked  for  the 
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people,  and,  once,  when  the  occasion  demanded,  was  bold  enough 
to  say 

"  That  the  bluest  blood  is  putrid  blood — 
That  the  people's  blood  is  red." 

On  behalf  of  the  Town  of  Hull,  the  Selectmen  have  selected 
Clarence  V.  Nickerson,  Town  Treasurer,  to  accept  this  gift  for 
the  town,  and  I  present  to  you  Clarence  V.  Nickerson,  Esq. 

Mr.  Clarence  V.  Nickerson,  Treasurer  of  the  Town  of  Hull, 
accepted  the  tablet  for  the  town  in  a  speech  which  tenderly 
referred  to  O'Reilly's  days  in  Hull. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald:  The  next  response  will  be  in  behalf  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and,  like  the  distinguished 
statesman  of  some  generations  ago,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  place 
any  encomiums  upon  Massachusetts,  because  all  the  world  knows 
her  history  by  heart;  she  has  been  represented  by  a  long  line  of 
illustrious  governors.  Today  we  have  not  the  pleasure  of  having 
the  Governor,  elected  by  the  people,  with  us  because  he  is  out 
of  the  state,  but  we  have  here  the  man  who  serves  in  the  absence 
of  the  Governor,  one  who  is  well  known  to  the  people  of  this 
Commonwealth,  and  they  have  supported  him  loyally  for  many 
years.  Behind  the  apparently  cool  and  calm  Yankee  exterior  of 
this  Lieutenant-Governor  I  know  there  is  a  very  able  brain  and  a 
very  warm  heart.  He  is  almost  as  warm-hearted  as  if  he  was 
born  an  Irishman.  But  I  suppose  that  after  this  experience  to- 
day no  one  will  have  a  warmer  heart  than  the  man  I  am  about  to 
introduce  to  you,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
Hon.  Calvin  Coolidge  of  Northampton.  (Applause.) 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  CALVIN  COOLIDGE,  LIEUTENANT- 
GOVERNOR  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Massachusetts  has  had 
many  great  sons.  Many  people  have  come  here  and  done  honor 
to  her  great  name  and  to  her  great  history,  and  it  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  those  who  live  here  and  those  who  have 
Massachusetts  for  their  homes  should  look  back  into  all  her 
history  and  search  out  all  the  facts  that  would  give  to  any  of  us 
just  reason  for  pride  in  the  past,  and  for  honoring  those  who  have 
made  this  Commonwealth  what  it  is.  And  I  rejoice  with  you 
that  you  have  this  splendid  organization  of  the  American  Irish 
Historical  Society,  in  order  that  you  may  study,  find  out  and 
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know  of  those  things,  those  acts  that  the  Irish  have  done  for  us 
here  in  Massachusetts. 

Your  President  has  well  said  that  that  history  goes  back  almost 
to  the  settlement  of  this  Commonwealth.  I  know  that  you  will 
find  records  as  early  as  1643,  only  twenty-three  years  after  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims — perhaps  earlier  than  that — of  a  large 
influx  here  of  people  from  that  little  island  that  has  meant  so  much 
to  you  and  has  meant  so  much  to  the  history  of  Massachusetts. 
And,  as  I  say,  it  is  well  worth  your  time  to  study  the  deeds  of 
those  days,  the  history  that  those  men  and  those  women  have 
made,  and  the  contributions  that  they  have  given  to  the  greatness 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  and  we  are  met  here 
to-day  to  do  honor  to  one  of  that  same  line. 

Your  President,  I  think,  touched  the  very  keynote  of  the  life, 
the  meaning  and  the  character  of  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  when  he 
referred  to  his  stalwart  Americanism.  We  have  been  fortunate 
here  in  Massachusetts — I  don't  know  whether  it  be  due  to  our 
location  or  our  climate,  or  to  the  character — it  must  be  due  to  the 
character — of  the  men  and  the  women  who  make  up  our  popula- 
tion— that  whoever  comes  here  and  joins  with  us,  joins  our  ideals 
of  what  Americanism  is  and  ought  to  be,  and  I  know  of  no  resident 
of  this  Commonwealth,  either  foreign  or  native  born,  who  has 
exemplified  those  ideals  in  a  higher  degree  than  he  whom  we  come 
here  this  day  to  honor,  John  Boyle  O'Reilly.  (Applause.) 

He  loved  his  native  land.  He  loved  it  with  an  intense  devo- 
tion. He  loved  liberty.  He  loved  it  as  a  great  principle,  and  he 
realized  that  the  best  way  for  those  of  us  who  live  here,  who  want 
to  see  liberty  established  in  some  other  place,  is  to  be  sure  that  it 
is  to  be  preserved  here.  (Applause.) 

And  that,  I  feel  sure,  would  be  the  message  that  he  would 
bring  you  to-day  if  those  silent  lips  of  his  could  utter  the  thoughts 
that  would  inspire  him.  If  you  love  liberty  for  Ireland,  then  see 
to  it  that  it  is  preserved  for  America  (applause) ;  and  if  you  hate 
despotism,  if  you  want  to  see  it  eradicated  from  the  green  isle 
across  the  sea  then  see  to  it  that  it  has  no  foothold  upon  the  shores 
which  we  inhabit  here.  (Applause.)  That  to  me  is  the  great 
meaning  of  his  life. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing, — that  coming  here  and  living  only 
about  twenty  years,  I  believe,  from  the  time  he  came  to  Massa- 
chusetts until  he  was  struck  with  death  in  this  place,  he  made  for 
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himself  so  great  a  reputation  as  an  orator,  as  a  poet,  as  a  patriot, 
as  a  leader  among  American  men  of  letters,  American  patriots, 
and — I  think  I  may  add — among  American  statesmen  here  in 
Massachusetts.    It  is  an  inspiration,  I  believe,  to  all  of  us. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  lack  of  opportunity.  That  is 
perfectly  fair  and  proper.  We  want  to  increase  the  opportunities 
of  those  who  have  come  here,  but  we  ought  to  realize  that  oppor- 
tunity is  open  to  us  here ;  we  ought  to  realize  that  the  life  of  all 
those  who  have  come  here  is  a  living  example  of  what  America 
has  offered,  and  is  offering  to  those  who  come  here  in  order  to 
become  good  citizens. 

Now,  we  are  engaged  at  the  present  time  in  one  of  the  greatest 
contests  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and,  as  I  say,  if  we  could 
hear  from  the  dead  lips  of  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  I  know  what  an 
inspiration  would  be  given  to  all  of  us  to  prosecute  the  war  in 
which  we  are  engaged  to  a  successful  conclusion  for  American 
rights  and  American  liberty.  (Applause.)  We  know  on  what 
side  his  influence  would  be  cast,  and  it  was  with  that  especially 
in  mind  that  I  had  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  to  come  here  this 
afternoon  to  represent  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  at 
the  unveiling  of  this  tablet.  May  it  stand  there  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  which  he  had  learned  to  look  upon  as  the  flag  of  his 
own  country,  an  inspiration  to  all  those  who  look  upon  it,  an 
inspiration  to  Massachusetts  ideals,  an  inspiration  to  Massachu- 
setts manhood  and  womanhood,  and  an  inspiration  for  others  of 
those  who  love  and  cherish  and  obey  the  ideals  of  American  citizen- 
ship. (Applause.) 

Mr.  Fitzgerald:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  At  this  stage  permit 
me  to  read  a  letter  from  a  great  American. 

July  14,  1917. 

My  dear  Mr.  Fitzgerald: 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  get  your  letter.  I  sincerely  wish  that  I  could  be  with 
the  American  Irish  Historical  Society  on  August  10,  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  John  Boyle  O'Reilly.  I  am  delighted  that  a  memorial  tablet  to  him 
is  to  be  dedicated.  I  greatly  admired  his  poetry,  and  above  all  I  admired  him 
as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen.  He  stood  not  only  for  various  essential  qualities, 
each  good  in  itself,  but  above  all  for  that  combination  of  qualities  which  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  highest  type  of  individual  as  of  national  character. 
He  was  entirely  fearless,  in  every  word  he  wrote  or  spoke  was  an  inspiration 
to  fearlessness  and  manliness;  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the  gentlest  and  most 
tender  of  mem    His  heart  flamed  with  indignation  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed; 
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and  he  was  wholly  free  from  that  hypocrisy  which,  while  applauding  resistance 
to  oppression  among  certain  men,  connives  at  or  approves  the  oppression  of 
other  men. 

With  all  good  wishes, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  next  speaker,  by  reason  of  having 
written  the  song  of  the  nation  of  fighting  men,  is  known  from  the 
East  to  the  West  and  the  North  to  the  South,  I  suppose,  of  both 
hemispheres.  I  would  really  be  taking  up  your  time  in  trying  to 
introduce  him.  He  would  be  better  known  to  you  if  I  said,  well, 
here  comes  "Kelly,  Burke  and  Shea," — President-General 
Joseph  I.  C.  Clarke,  of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society. 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT-GENERAL  JOSEPH  I.  C. 

CLARKE. 

My  dear  friends,  it  is  with  a  very  full  heart  that  I  take  part  in 
the  exercises  of  the  afternoon.  I  loved  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  long 
ago.  Although  the  passing  away  of  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  has 
been  over  a  long  seven  and  twenty  years,  I  mourn  him  to-day  as 
freshly  as  I  did  then. 

.  I  congratulate  the  town  of  Hull  on  having  a  shrine  to  such  a  man 
in  its  midst,  and  I  echo  the  words  of  the  previous  speakers,  to 
charge  you  to  guard  it  well,  to  be  proud  of  the  monument,  and  to 
be  proud  of  the  man  that  is  honored. 

I  will  read  you  a  few  lines,  which  I  have  written  in  the  sense  of 
what  we  have  assembled  for  here  to-day. 

AT  THE  POET'S  SHRINE. 

BY  JOSEPH  I.  C.  CLARKE. 

For  the  ceremony  of  dedicating  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  John  Boyle  O'Reilly 
placed  by  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society  upon  the  cottage  where  the  poet 
lived  at  Hull,  Massachusetts,  a  suburb  of  Boston,  and  where  he  died  August  10, 
l8go. 


Out  of  the  luminous  ether  where  your  soul 
Abides  alway, 

God  send  it  that  your  shining  eyes  look  down 
On  us  to-day — 

Brave-hearted  poet,  buoyant  prince  of  song, 
Whose  numbers  the  long  years  across 
Still  sound  as  true,  as  clear  and  strong 
As  when  they  leaped  forth  in  a  flood 
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To  glorify  the  deeds  and  men  long  gone. 
Your  flaming  phrase  lives  on. 
You  held  the  live  thrill  of  our  Irish  blood, 
The  pulse  that  beats  in  rhythm  with  a  world 
Of  joy  or  pain; 

That  stirs  to  high  resolve  and  deep  disdain 
Of  small  conformities  and  barren  gain, 
But  ever  throbs  with  sure  intent 
To  prop  the  right  and  scarify  the  wrong. 
O,  noble  soul,  whose  ways  were  ever  bent 
Along  the  heights  to  range,  and  flaunt 
A  flag  of  freedom  never  to  be  furled! 

How  flashed  your  eyes  with  rapture  as  you  saw 

Draw  near  the  reign  of  universal  law, 

With  shoulder-touch,  with  brother  glance,  and  smile 

To  make  the  millions  one  the  earth  around. 

Yet  in  what  breast  rose  faster  righteous  wrath 

When  knave  or  autocrat  was  found 

In  arms  athwart  the  people's  path? 

You  would  be  with  us  in  our  war  to-day — 

Soldier  as  well  as  singer  crowned  with  flowers — 

With  sword  and  word  a  freeman's  part  to  play 

In  headlong  charge  or  foot  to  foot  advance 

For  all  men's  liberty  as  well  as  ours. 

You  rose  to  right  the  wrongs  of  Inisfail, 
Nor  stayed  to  count  the  cost. 
You  gloried  in  her  broken  blades  and  spears 
Clutched  by  the  faithful  in  the  battles  lost, 
To  be  rehammered  for  a  new  assault 
In  that  fierce  strife  that  knows  no  halt, 
Which  Erin  wages  for  her  land  and  life. 
You  felt  the  biting  of  the  prison  chain, 
The  pangs  that  noble  minds  assail 
In  far  off  dungeons  with  a  deadly  sting; 
Yet  never  once  took  counsel  of  your  fears. 
Who  else  could  sing  your  Exile  of  the  Gael, 
Whose  clamorous  stanzas  ring  and  ring 
With  echoes  of  a  thousand  fighting  years? 

Now,  in  this  mighty  land  where  first  you  knew 

How  freemen  lived  and  ruled,  where  order  grew, 

And  where  for  you  life's  dreams  came  true, 

We  meet  about  the  modest  shrine  that  held 

Your  living  hopes,  and  where  you  shaped  new  dreams, 

Holding  the  hand  of  that  one  woman  dear, 

Your  little  girls  all  gathered  at  your  knee, 
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With  teeming  Boston  city  crooning  near, 
And  Ireland  calling  softly  oversea. 

Here  oft  beneath  the  glimmer  of  the  moon, 
In  whose  pale  gold  and  silver  on  the  wave, 
Hard  fact  and  fine  imaginings  would  blend, 
You  traveled  back  o'er  many  a  vivid  page, 
Now  writ  in  genius  mood,  now  traced 
In  tears  and  blood  upon  the  age. 
The  boy  who  frolicked  by  the  storied  Boyne 
Looked  wondering  at  the  care-browed  man 
Who  smiled  upon  him,  both  hearts  still  attune. 
Thro'  Austral  forest  wilds  again  you  fled 
To  freedom,  stumbling  thro'  the  brake, 
And  sprang  to  slay  th'  uncoiling  Dukite  snake. 

With  straining  eyes  you  watched  o'er  waters  for 

The  coming  of  the  ship  that  bore  your  fate, 

And  doubted  was  it  ship's  light  or  a  star 

That  rose  at  midnight  o'er  the  ocean  verge, 

Till  morning  burning  into  fiery  noon 

Had  placed  in  yours  a  horny  hand — 

The  sun-browned  skipper's  from  the  Yankee  land. 

Ecstatic  hour,  relived  here  o'er  and  o'er, 

The  prison  gloom  far  back,  the  ocean  deeps  before 

On  Australasian  seas  you  spread  your  sail 

And  sighted  first  the  spouting  Amber  Whale, 

Wherein  you  buried  your  harpoon. 

Thro'  Java's  straits  your  good  ship  bore 

Tossing  the  sunlit  spray. 

Once  more  you  boated  full  of  joy  and  youth 

With  Golu  off  the  land  of  the  Malay. 

Here  oft  you  felt  the  fairy  breezes  blow 
From  dim  Romance  lands  of  the  long  ago, 
Or  penned  defiant  in  a  manful  strain 
A  gospel  of  the  land  of  artist  brain, 
Bohernia. 

But  ever  broader  grew  your  vision's  sweep, 

The  singer  rising  to  the  seer, 

And  ever  in  the  world-heart  warm  and  deep 

You  sounded  with  the  plummet  of  the  mind, 

Voicing  America's  great  civic  will, 

Her  guarded  freedom  in  the  State, 

And,  fervent  yearning,  dreamed  mankind 

Uplifted,  marching  back  thro'  Eden's  gate. 

So  wrought  our  poet  here,  but  in  the  town 
Made  daily  commerce  in  the  hives  of  men, 
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A  brave,  sweet  spirit  in  the  human  coil, 
Preaching  in  prose  with  voice  and  pen, 
.  And  putting  in  his  lightest  word  the  pure 
Convictions  of  his  life: 
Homing  at  eve,  glad-hearted,  fain, 
As  would  the  humblest  son  of  toil. 

Then  in  full  tide  and  splendor  of  his  verse, 
In  all  the  vigor  of  his  deed  and  thought, 
His  form  lay  cold  one  summer  morning  here — 
The  blighted  August  of  a  mournful  year. 
All  that  was  life  and  manhood  was  as  naught. 
The  lips  were  silent  and  the  forehead  wan. 
America  and  Ireland  sorrowed  at  his  bier: 
Vainly  did  lovers,  scholars,  bards  rehearse 
The  story  of  his  brilliant  lays,  his  human  love: 
The  bolt  had  fallen,  and  the  light  had  gone. 

Piteous  the  picture  of  the  souls  bereaved, 

But  here  his  glory  lingers  on, 

And  we  who  then  in  dusking  twilight  grieved, 

Turn  to  the  radiance  that  ever  shone 

Around  him,  and  still  lives  for  all  in  song 

That  will  outlast  the  cycles  of  decay. 

The  high  ideals  are  eternal  guides 

To  immortality  beyond  the  reach 

Of  rising  and  of  falling  tides; 

And  they  were  yours,  O'Reilly,  man  and  boy. 

To  suffer  and  to  bear  a  heart  of  cheer; 

To  sing  brave  songs  that  mirrored  truth  and  joy, 

With  love  and  love  of  beauty  at  their  core, 

These  marked  the  glory  of  his  day. 

For  him  forever  let  but  joy  bells  fling 

To  earth  and  air  their  chimes, 

As  in  celestial  rhymes. 

The  people's  poet  is  the  future's  king. 

August  10,  19 1 7. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Chapter 
last  fall  a  member  who  lives  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  here  in  the 
summer  time  suggested  that  it  was  about  time  that  the  American 
Irish  Historical  Society  took  some  definite  action  with  regard 
to  a  memorial  of  O'Reilly  at  his  summer  home,  and  that  inspired 
in  me  the  idea  of  getting  the  Field  Day  here  this  year,  and  then 
having  this  O'Reilly  Memorial  dedicated.  Acting  under  the 
instructions  of  the  Massachusetts  Chapter  I  presented  the  matter 
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at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in  New  York,  and  after 
listening  patiently  to  the  discussions  and  claims  of  other  states 
and  cities  for  the  Field  Day  this  year,  the  members  magnani- 
mously and  unanimously  voted  to  give  the  honor  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Chapter  in  this  twentieth  anniversary  year  of  its  institution. 

It  now  gives  me  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  the  man  that 
suggested  the  O'Reilly  Memorial  on  this  site,  former  Congress- 
man Honorable  Joseph  F.  O'Connell. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  F.  O'CONNELL. 

"  And  yet  O'Reilly  is  not  dead 
Though  Nature  claimed  the  mortal  part." 

O'Reilly  once  said  "The  right  word  fitly  spoken  is  a  precious 
rarity. "  Perhaps  at  no  time  was  the  importance  of  this  thought 
more  pregnant  with  truth  than  at  the  present  crisis  in  the  world's 
affairs.  This  country  is  engaged  in  a  titanic  struggle  for  the 
assertion  and  maintenance  of  her  dignity  and  rights.  Under 
the  circumstances  prevailing,  it  is  not  expedient  to  discuss  the 
attitude  of  O'Reilly  in  his  bitter  hatred  and  lifelong  antagonism 
to  the  British  government,  because  such  discussion  at  this  par- 
ticular time  might  be  subject  to  misunderstanding,  wrong  con- 
struction by  the  enemies  of  our  country,  and,  perhaps,  might 
place  men  of  Irish  birth  and  extraction  in  a  false  light  because  of 
the  malignant  attitude  of  their  enemies. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  gratuitous  insult  to  any  man  in  the  United 
States,  of  Irish  blood,  to  question  his  loyalty  to  this  country  in 
her  hour  of  trouble,  or  at  any  other  time.  No  braver  group  of 
men  live  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  no  more  fervent,  ardent 
lovers  of  the  cause  of  the  American  people  owe  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  than  men  of  Irish  blood.  Every  one  of  them, 
from  President  Wilson,  who  is  a  member  of  this  Society,  down  to 
the  humblest  and  latest  arrival,  is  ready  to  lay  down  his  life,  or 
give  up  his  fortune,  and  leave  his  nearest  and  dearest,  to  bring 
about  a  speedy  and  victorious  end  to  this  frightful  war.  Such 
being  the  situation  at  the  present  time,  I  shall  confine  myself  as 
strictly  as  possible  to  a  brief  review  of  the  life  of  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly  for  the  information  of  this  splendid  gathering  to-day. 

John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  who  lived  and  died  in  this  house,  was,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  one  of  the  leading  American  citizens,  whose 
death  was  mourned  by  all  people  regardless  of  race,  creed,  class 
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or  social  distinction.  O'Reilly  was  born  at  Dowth  Castle,  County 
Meath,  Ireland,  June  28,  1844,  the  son  of  William  David  O'Reilly, 
a  scholar  of  distinction,  and  of  Eliza  Boyle,  who  came  of  revolu- 
tionary Irish  stock  who  had  participated  in  the  uprising  of  '98. 
It  was  from  this  mother  that  O'Reilly  inherited  his  devoted  and 
persisting  love  of  his  native  land  for  which  he  was  destined  to 
suffer  the  most  humiliating  punishment  and  spirit-breaking 
sufferings.  He  was  educated  at  home  by  his  father,  and  at  the 
early  age  of  14  became  an  apprentice  in  the  Drogheda  Argus. 

As  a  young  man  O'Reilly  became  interested,  through  his  deep 
reading,  with  the  wrongs  of  his  native  land,  and,  following  his 
natural  bent,  joined  the  Fenian  organization  whose  purpose  was 
to  accept  in  its  fullness  the  boast  of  English  masters  that  "Eng- 
land never  gave  up  anything  unless  she  had  to,"  and,  carrying 
this  counsel  to  actual  practice,  the  organizers  back  of  the  Fenian 
movement  believed  that  they  could  shake  the  British  empire 
through  the  force  of  arms.  One  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
Fenian  movement  was  to  enlist  Irishmen  in  the  English  army  and 
thereby  bring  about  disaffection  within  the  English  ranks  that 
would  be  followed  by  disorganization  and  disorder  which  would 
be  of  such  moment  that  it  could  wring  from  England  concessions 
that  would  leave  Ireland  free  and  independent. 

Believing  fully  in  the  justice  of  this  course,  O'Reilly  joined  an 
English  regiment  known  as  the  Tenth  Hussars  and  through  his 
masterful  personality  succeeded  in  interesting  many  others  in  the 
Fenian  cause.  A  premature  discovery  of  the  plot  by  the  English 
officials  brought  about  the  arrest  of  O'Reilly  together  with  several 
others,  and  he  was  tried  for  treason,  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  twenty  years'  imprisonment  at  hard  labor. 

Of  course,  no  man  of  Irish  blood  recognizes  the  fact  that  Eng- 
land has  any  right  to  try  any  Irishman  for  treason,  because  the 
Irish  have  never  recognized  the  right  of  England  to  rule  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  Irish  people  have  always  believed  that  any  method 
taken  to  wrest  from  English  control  the  government  of  Ireland, 
was  perfectly  in  accord  with  the  highest  ideals  of  Irish  nationality. 

His  experience  in  the  English  prisons  left  a  deep  impression 
upon  O'Reilly.  The  insults,  the  tortures,  the  ignominy,  the 
cunning  cruelties  that  were  imposed  upon  him  and  his  fellow 
political  prisoners,  beggar  description  at  the  present  day,  and 
make  us  all  stand  appalled  at  the  length  to  which  British  gov- 
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ernmental  officials  went  in  their  persecution  and  punishment  of 
men  of  the  highest  possible  refinement  whose  instincts  as  gentle- 
men were  beyond  their  understanding. 

After  two  years  in  the  English  prisons  he  was  transported  to 
western  Australia  with  sixty  other  political  prisoners, — Aus- 
tralia at  that  time  being  a  penal  colony  of  England.  After  four 
years  spent  in  this  wild  land  under  the  southern  cross,  he  man- 
aged to  escape,  having  been  assisted  by  a  Catholic  priest,  Rev. 
Patrick  McCabe,  whose  parish  was  near  where  O'Reilly  was 
imprisoned.  His  escape  makes  a  thrilling  story,  which  was 
made  possible  by  the  wonderful  determination,  splendid  physical 
courage  and  a  daring  that  challenges  the  attention  and  admira- 
tion of  everyone  who  knows  or  who  has  read  of  it,  and  in  itself 
makes  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  life  of  O'Reilly. 

He  had  planned,  through  his  friends,  to  be  picked  up  by  a  cer- 
tain boat  but  in  some  way  the  plan  failed  to  carry  out.  O'Reilly, 
determining  that  he  never  would  be  recaptured,  set  out  in  a  small 
boat  and  after  three  days  of  hardship  was  finally  picked  up  by 
the  American  whaling  ship  Gazelle  which  was  commanded  by 
Captain  David  R.  Gifford  of  New  Bedford.  He  won  the  affec- 
tion and  warm  friendship  of  Captain  Gifford  who  permitted  him 
to  remain  on  board  his  boat  and  transferred  him  to  another  boat, 
the  Sapphire  of  Boston,  which  was  bound  for  Liverpool.  On  the 
Gazelle  he  met  Henry  C.  Hathaway,  who  was  the  mate,  and 
between  Hathaway  and  O'Reilly  there  sprang  up  an  intense, 
warm  friendship  that  continued  through  their  life,  and  which  is 
attested  to  to-day  by  the  presence  of  this  splendid  type  of  Yankee 
manhood  (turning  towards  Captain  Hathaway)  who  has  trav- 
elled from  New  Bedford,  despite  great  physical  suffering,  to  pay 
his  respects  at  the  unveiling  of  this  monument  in  memory  of  the 
man  whom  he  helped  to  escape  from  British  bondage  and  in- 
human treatment. 

On  the  Sapphire,  O'Reilly  was  carried  to  England  where  it  was 
made  possible,  through  the  aid  of  his  newly  made  friends  on  the 
Sapphire,  to  re-ship  as  an  American  sailor  on  a  boat*  bound  for 
Philadelphia,  where  he  landed  November  23,  1869. 

He  came  without  friends,  without  money,  not  knowing  a  single 
soul  in  the  United  States.    His  confidence,  however,  in  this  great 

*  The  Bombay,  commanded  by  Capt.  F.  C.  Jordan  of  Farmington, 
Maine. 
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Republic  was  so  strong  that  the  first  act  which  he  did  was  to  take 
the  first  steps  toward  becoming  an  American  citizen  on  the  very 
day  on  which  he  landed,  by  taking  out  his  first  papers  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  From  that  hour  until  the  time  of  his  death 
the  spirit  of  O'Reilly  seemed  possessed  with  two  masterful, 
dominating  thoughts  which  stamped  every  act  and  breathed 
from  every  word  that  he  uttered.  These  thoughts  are  most  elo- 
quently described  on  the  words  of  this  tablet.  He  was  the  ardent 
lover  of  his  native  Ireland  and  the  devoted  adopted  son  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  All  who  had  the  pleasure  and  priv- 
ilege of  knowing  O'Reilly  unite  in  the  opinion  that  no  man  ever 
lived  in  this  Republic  who  loved  our  institutions  more  passion- 
ately or  would  do  more  for  their  perpetuation  than  O'Reilly. 

Although  he  landed  in  Philadelphia,  he  passed  but  a  few  weeks 
there  and  came  to  Boston  where  he  was  destined  to  become  one 
of  her  best-beloved  and  most  honored  citizens.  His  brief 
apprenticeship  in  Irish  journalism  and  his  literary  talents  nat- 
urally inclined  him  into  the  field  of  journalism  and  he  became  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Pilot.  He  soon  became  the  editor  of 
this  paper — in  1876 — and  from  that  time  until  the  day  he  died, 
the  Pilot  steadily  grew  in  influence  and  power  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world  and  became  the  great  organ  of  the  Irish 
people,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  Ireland,  England  and 
far-away  Australia.  In  fact,  wherever  an  Irishman  lived,  no 
matter  how  remote  the  little  hamlet  might  be,  the  Boston  Pilot 
always  found  its  way  to  that  man's  home.  This  was  accom- 
plished entirely  through  the  splendid  literary-  talent  and  patriotic 
utterances  of  O'Reilly.  His  dominating  characteristic,  which 
breathed  in  every  line,  was  fairness  to  all  men  and  an  impassioned 
plea  for  the  betterment  of  his  native  land.  The  Pilot,  under  his 
editorship,  was  esteemed  the  leading  and  accepted  mouthpiece  of 
American-Irish  thought,  and  because  of  its  splendid  literary 
makeup,  became  the  accepted  equal  of  the  Springfield  Republican, 
New  York  Sun,  and  the  papers  of  this  class,  as  an  authoritative, 
reliable,  high-class  newspaper,  worthy  of  belief,  and  an  organ  of 
tremendous  influence. 

The  divine  afflatus  constantly  beckoned  O'Reilly  from  his  busy 
newspaper  materialism,  and  through  his  poems  he  soon  became 
known  as  one  of  the  leading  poets  of  his  day.  Several  volumes 
have  been  published.    "Songs  of  the  Southern  Sea"  was  pub- 
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lished  in  1873,  "Songs,  Legends  and  Ballads"  in  1878,  "Statutes 
in  the  Block"  in  1881,  and  "In  Bohemia"  in  1886,  and  many  of 
these  books  have  gone  through  many  editions.  His  novel  "Moon- 
dyne,"  a  tale  of  Australian  prison  life,  while  not  a  masterpiece, 
enjoyed  many  editions.  He  was  called  upon  to  edit  a  great  many 
books.  He  wrote  the  preface  to  the  "Young  People's  History  of 
Ireland,"  published  by  Lee,Shepard&Co.,and  Justin  McCarthy's 
"Ireland's  Cause  and  England's  Parliament." 

This  talented  man  had  many  sides,  and  probably  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  most  affecting  was  that  which  was  displayed 
on  the  lecture  platform  where  he  acquired  a  reputation  for  ex- 
pounding the  cause  of  Ireland  and  the  enunciation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  American  citizenship,  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco. 
Among  the  many  speeches  delivered  by  him  there  stand  out  as 
of  uncommon  worth,  his  addresses  on  "The  Common  Citizen 
Soldier,"  "A  Patriot's  Monument,"  "The  Negro  American," 
"The  Moore  Centenary,"  "The  Irish  National  Cause"  and  his 
address  on  "Henry  Grattan."  But  possibly  the  most  illum- 
inating of  all  was  the  speech  delivered  to  the  Boston  merchants  in 
which  he  analyzed  Ireland's  commercial  and  industrial  resources 
and  conclusively  proved  that  the  great  trouble  which  has  persisted 
between  England  and  Ireland  is  due  entirely  to  economic  reasons. 

August  10,  1890,  found  O'Reilly  in  his  forty-seventh  year. 
At  that  time  his  name  was  a  family  word,  not  only  in  New  Eng- 
land but  through  the  English-speaking  world,  more  particularly 
wherever  men  of  Irish  birth  or  blood  might  be,  and  in  this  prac- 
tically the  four  corners  of  the  earth  might  be  included.  How  did 
this  man,  at  this  age  of  46,  reach  such  a  position?  He  held  no 
public  office,  he  courted  not  public  favor,  he  spoke  from  his  heart, 
he  minced  no  words  in  conveyed  messages  of  instruction  or  advice 
or  rebukes.  He  differed  with  others,  and  yet  he  died  honored, 
beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  aggressive, 
he  was  earnest,  he  was  lovable,  he  yielded  to  no  man  in  proclaim- 
ing his  convictions,  and  yet  men  who  differed  from  him  loved  him 
and  respected  him.  His  humanity  was  broad-gauged, — he 
could  draw  no  line  against  any  man  because  of  his  race  or  his 
color  or  his  religion.  His  plea  for  the  negro  is  probably  the  most 
passionate  appeal  that  has  ever  been  raised  for  our  darker- 
skinned  brethren.  His  inspiring  counsel  did  much  to  fortify 
them  against  the  tyranny  and  the  vicious  treatment  of  those 
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who  could  not  see  in  them  fellowmen.  He  understood  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Puritan  and  the  Pilgrim,  and  his  poem  in  honor  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  will  stand  forth  as  a  tribute  to  the  principles 
and  practices  and  inspiration  of  the  Pilgrim  as  long  as  the  mem- 
ory of  the  work  of  the  Pilgrims  will  persist.  No  son  of  Pilgrim 
blood  ever  wrote  more  understandingly  of  the  Pilgrim  spirit  than 
did  O'Reilly  in  his  poem  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

At  all  times  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  speak  in  the  cause  of 
distressed  Ireland, — he  pleaded  her  cause  to  his  last  day.  He 
never  yielded  in  denunciation  of  England's  cruel  course  toward 
Ireland.  He  knew  Irish  history,  understood  the  Irish  people,  he 
was  ready  and  willing  at  all  times  to  discuss  her  position,  and  he 
did  it  in  a  manly,  truthful,  but  aggressive,  earnest  manner.  Did 
it  injure  O'Reilly's  reputation  to  plead  Ireland's  cause?  Did  he, 
a  talented  son  of  that  distressed  land,  lose  any  respect  because  he 
spoke  from  his  heart  about  the  wrongs  that  he  wished  redressed? 
It  would  seem  not,  for  the  high  opinion  held  of  him  by  men  in  all 
walks  of  life  carries  the  conviction  that  O'Reilly  lost  nothing  in 
the  esteem  of  his  fellowmen  because  he  was  true  to  himself  and 
true  to  the  things  in  which  he  believed. 

He  died  with  testimonials  given  him  by  the  city  of  Boston 
which  took  an  official  notice  of  his  death  by  a  public  memorial 
meeting.  The  men  who  mourned  him  most  were  not  of  his  own 
blood,  although  these  suffered  his  loss  most  keenly.  Men  who 
were  not  of  the  Irish  race,  who  had  nothing  in  common  with  them, 
whose  blood  was  English  or  of  other  races,  honored  and  respected 
him  because  they  recognized  him  as  a  man  who  had  a  right  to 
speak  for  his  people:  that  if  he  believed  as  he  did,  it  was  his  priv- 
ilege to  do  so.    They  knew  he  was  truthful. 

It  would  seem  that  there  may  be  just  one  lesson  that  might  be 
suggested  to-day.  So  long  as  men  of  Irish  blood  live  they  will 
lose  nothing  in  the  respect  given  them  by  their  fellowmen  when 
they  speak  of  Ireland's  wrongs  and  do  their  best  to  help  redress 
them.  This  generation,  busy  in  the  marts  of  the  world,  making 
money,  forging  ahead  in  the  world  of  finance  and  material  mat- 
ters, should  never  forget  the  land  from  which  their  forefathers 
have  come. 

If  I  would  teach  one  lesson  from  O'Reilly's  life  to  my  children, 
it  is  this, — that  the  prouder  any  man  of  Irish  blood  may  be  of 
the  glories  of  his  race  and  of  their  possibilities  as  a  national  entity, 
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the  better  American  citizen  he  necessarily  must  be.  O'Reilly 
brought  all  the  talents  that  he  possessed  as  an  Irish  exile.  Amer- 
ica received  him  with  open  arms  when  he  told  his  tale.  She 
applauded  and  rewarded  him  and  she  will  do  the  same  with  any 
other  son  who  follows  O'Reilly's  example. 

LETTER  OF  GEORGE  F.  BABBITT. 

Dear  Mr.  O'Connell: 

I  very  much  regret  that  an  imperative  engagement  will  prevent  my  accept- 
ance of  the  polite  invitation  of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society  to  be 
present  at  the  unveiling  of  the  memorial  tablet  to  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  at  Hull 
and  to  contribute  to  the  exercises  some  personal  reminiscences  appropriate  to 
the  occasion. 

It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request.  I  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  O'Reilly  during  all  the  years  of  his 
residence  in  Boston.  Having  been  an  active  journalist  I  was  brought  into 
closer  relations  with  him  professionally  and  personally.  We  were  fellow  mem- 
bers in  various  organizations  whose  main  purpose  was  the  enjoyment  and 
promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts,  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  good  fellow- 
ship. In  this  way  we  came  to  know  O'Reilly,  and  appreciate  his  rare  qualities 
of  mind  and  soul  and  heart. 

I  think  it  is  not  speaking  extravagantly  to  say  of  him  that  he  was  easily  the 
bright  particular  star  of  the  membership  of  each  of  these  organizations,  which 
at  various  times  included  a  good  representation  of  the  leading  literary  and 
artistic  people  of  Boston.  With  one  accord  they  gave  O'Reilly  the  first  place 
among  them,  not  only  for  his  good  fellowship  and  social  accomplishments,  but 
for  his  fine  and  frequent  contributions  to  their  feasts  of  reason.  These  con- 
tributions were  marked  by  a  wealth  of  imagery,  a  grace  and  fervor  of  expres- 
sion and  an  intensity  of  patriotism  that  gave  a  rare  charm  and  inspiration  to 
whatever  fell  from  his  lips. 

Those  who  never  met  or  knew  O'Reilly  personally  and  who  are  familiar  with 
his  work  only  as  they  find  it  on  the  printed  page  can  have  but  a  faint  concep- 
tion of  the  impression  which  he  uniformly  made  upon  those  who  were  so  for- 
tunate as  to  hear  him.  The  magic  of  his  erect  and  handsome  presence,  the 
melody  of  his  voice  and  his  whole  manner  of  giving  himself  expression  gave  a 
finer  and  deeper  interpretation  to  both  his  poetry  and  his  prose. 

A  marked  and  memorable  characteristic  of  O'Reilly's  utterances,  whether 
formal  or  informal,  was  his  unvarying  loyalty  and  his  intense  affection  for  his 
native  sod  and  its  people.  Their  history,  their  virtues,  their  rights  and  their 
wrongs  were  his  favorite  themes,  and  whatever  the  nationality  of  his  hearers 
he  usually  won  their  hearts  and  their  heads  by  his  obvious  earnestness,  frank- 
ness and  sincerity.  In  any  company  he  was  emphatic  and  quick  to  resent  any- 
thing suggesting  a  reflection  on  those  whom  he  was  always  proud  to  call  his 
people.  He  never  posed  as  their  apologist — he  was  rather  their  proud  and 
brilliant  champion. 

It  is  highly  appropriate  and  altogether  fitting  that  your  Society  is  further 
perpetuating  so  fine  a  memory,  and  in  common  with  those  who  knew  O'Reilly 
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intimately,  and  who  cannot  claim  to  be  of  his  race,  I  rejoice  with  and  felicitate 
the  American  Irish  Historical  Society  on  this  interesting  occasion.  O'Reilly 
belongs  not  only  to  the  Irish  people  but  to  all  mankind. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Geo.  F.  Babbitt. 

Rockport,  Mass. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Before  anyone  is 
obliged  to  go  let  me  extend  to  you  an  invitation  on  the  part  of 
Miss  Mary  Boyle  O'Reilly  to  attend  the  lecture  which  she  will 
give  this  evening  in  the  Town  Hall  in  Hull  to  her  old  neighbors, 
and  others  who  desire  to  attend,  upon  what  one  Hull  girl  saw  and 
did  and  experienced  during  two  years  of  the  present  war  in  Russia, 
Germany,  Belgium,  France  and  England.  That  is  "some"  subject, 
and  I  know  from  talking  with  Miss  O'Reilly  to-day  on  the  tour 
about  the  city  for  a  couple  of  hours,  that  anyone  who  goes  there 
will  enjoy  a  wonderful  treat.  Miss  O'Reilly  generously  tenders 
this  without  charge,  and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  all  there,  and  I 
know  that  the  Town  Hall  will  be  packed  to  capacity.  Come  early 
and  avoid  the  rush. 

We  have  a  wonderful  supply  of  talented  men  among  the  people 
of  the  Irish  race  in  America,  some  of  whom  have  been  born  in  this 
country,  and  others  who  are  more  fortunate,  as  poets,  to  have 
been  born  in  the  other  country  across  the  sea,  because  it  seems 
that  Irish  poetry  is  best  when  it  comes  straight  from  the  old  sod. 
And  one  who  was  born  there  will  now  entertain  you  with  an  orig- 
inal poem  that  he  will  read.  Mr.  Denis  A.  McCarthy,  formerly 
the  editor  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Review.  (Applause.) 

denis  a.  McCarthy,  esq. 

My  dear  friends,  in  one  of  O'Reilly's  most  beautiful  poems, 
called  "The  Test  of  a  Nation,"  he  has  a  wonderful  line,  which 
reads  this  way:  "Great  men  grow  greater  by  the  lapse  of  time." 
And  I  have  taken  that  line  as  the  text  of  this  little  poem  which  I 
shall  read  to  you  now. 

JOHN  BOYLE  O'REILLY. 

"Great  men  grow  greater  by  the  lapse  of  time," — 
So  sang  O'Reilly  once  in  deathless  rhyme; 
And  so,  to-day,  with  eyes  and  hearts  that  brim, 
May  we  most  truly  sing  the  same  of  him. 
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Great  men  grow  greater.    Men  of  minor  mold, 
Assessed  by  time,  high  place  must  fail  to  hold; 
But  ever  stronger,  ever  still  more  sure, 
The  claim  of  real  greatness  rests  secure. 

Great  men  grow  greater.    Lesser  men  may  tower 
Above  their  generation  for  an  hour, 
But  whatsoe'er  their  merit  in  its  prime, 
It  fails  to  stand  the  austere  test  of  time. 

Great  men  grow  greater.    Lesser  men  decline, 
More  feebly  still  their  little  lanterns  shine; 
While  all  the  brighter  glows  the  lambent  flame 
That  shows,  down  time's  defiles,  the  great  one's  name. 

To-day  we  gather,  honor  due  to  give 
To  one  whose  name  seems  destined  still  to  live 
When  long  forgot  shall  be  the  names  and  worth 
Of  those  who  walked  with  him  the  ways  of  earth. 

To-day  we  pause  a  little  in  the  round 
Of  common  things,  with  sympathy  profound, 
To  pay  a  tribute  to  the  matchless  mind 
Which  oped  its  treasures  to  enrich  mankind. 

But  little  need  has  he  of  carven  stone, 
Or  bronze  memorial — he  has  found  a  throne, 
A  veritable  shrine  in  every  heart 
That  loves  the  beauty  of  the  poet's  art. 

And  he  is  numbered  with  the  happy  dead 
Whose  deeds  to  immortality  are  wed, 
Whose  fate  himself  expressed  in  deathless  rhyme, 
Whose  fame  "grows  greater  by  the  lapse  of  time." 

Mr.  Fitzgerald:  For  more  than  a  century*  and  a  quarter 
Boston  has  been  known  as  the  home  of  literature  in  America,  and 
Boston  was  just  the  type  of  city  that  a  man  of  O'Reilly's  attain- 
ments and  simplicity  would  choose  for  his  home.  In  fact,  to- 
day, in  a  little  bantering  way,  between  a  New  Yorker  and  Miss 
O'Reilly,  in  my  hearing,  when  she  was  explaining  her  surprise 
that  she  was  taken  for  a  New  Yorker  and  was  asked  if  she  liked  it, 
she  said  that  one  had  a  "purpose"  in  going  to  Xew  York,  but  one 
must  have  a  "  reason  "  for  living  in  Boston,  and  she  had  the  reason. 
And  so,  O'Reilly,  having  loved  Boston  so  well,  it  is  only  fitting 
that  to-day  the  city  of  Boston  should  pay  its  tribute  to  his  memory 
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by  having  as  its  representative  here  its  chief  executive.  He  lived 
here  in  the  summer  for  several  seasons  past,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  passing  back  and  forth  on  his  way  to  the  busy  city,  he 
must  have  himself  derived  much  inspiration  from  the  life  and 
career  of  O'Reilly.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to 
you  His  Honor,  James  M.  Curley,  Mayor  of  Boston. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JAMES  M.  CURLEY. 

Mr.  President,  Miss  O'Reilly,  Captain  Hathaway,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  It  is  certainly  a  very  great  privilege  to  be  permitted  to 
come  here  and  join  this  throng  of  the  elect,  many  of  whom  during 
the  lifetime  of  him,  whom  we  are  gathered  to  honor,  were  wont  to 
know  him  as  an  associate  and  companion  and  to  love  him  as  a 
friend  and  champion  of  human  liberty.  The  only  regret,  if  it  is 
possible  for  one  to  be  possessed  of  a  regret  on  an  occasion  of  tins 
character,  is  to  gaze  over  this  company  and  find  absent  from  this 
gathering  one  American  citizen,  not  of  O'Reilly's  faith,  not  of 
O'Reilly's  race,  but  who  has  done  more  to  commemorate  the 
achievements  and  the  deeds  and  the  services  of  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly  than  probably  any  other  man  in  any  commonwealth  of 
New  England,  Mr.  A.  Shuman  of  Boston.  (Applause.)  Only  an 
illness  could  prevent  his  presence  here  to-day. 

I  have  been  privileged,  as  has  every  chief  executive  of  Boston, 
who  has  served  since  the  demise  of  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  to  attend 
those  beautiful  functions  that  are  held  semi-annually,  through  the 
kindness  of  Abraham  Shuman,  to  commemorate  the  memory  of 
his  friend  and  humanity's  champion  the  world  over,  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly.  (Applause.)  And  I  am  pleased  to  find  this  gathering 
here  to-day  made  up  of  representative  men  and  women  Iroir, 
nearly  every  commonwealth  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  gathered  here 
to  honor  the  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest  advocates  of  human 
justice  the  world  has  ever  known. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  memorial  should  take  a  simple  form  that 
the  Committee,  in  their  wisdom,  have  seen  fit  to  select,  a 
boulder  unspoiled  by  the  hands  of  sculptors,  a  boulder  in  ft  a  rough 
character,  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  God.  O'Reillv,  Hfce  the 
boulder,  was  never  spoiled  by  society.  O'Reilly,  like  the  boulder, 
maintained  all  the  natural  attributes  and  all  the  God-K»vc'U  quail- 
ties  that  God  conferred  on  him,  and  enriched  the  world  h>  <  >od  s 
blessing,  and  gave  courage  and  inspiration  and  hope  and  drift  nun- 
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ation  to  struggling  and  suffering  humanity  in  every  land  and  in 
every  clime  without  regard  to  race,  creed  or  to  color.  (Applause.) 

It  is  fitting  that  this  Memorial,  erected  through  the  loving 
kindness  of  friends,  to  commemorate  his  service,  should  have  as  a 
background  what  O'Reilly's  mind  was  during  a  lifetime, — a 
storehouse  of  the  very  best  of  written  words  by  all  authors.  It 
is  fitting  that  this  boulder,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  O'Reilly, 
should  rest  beneath  the  flag  pole  bearing  the  flag  that  he  honored 
in  life  and  for  which  he  labored  during  his  existence.  In  no  land 
in  the  world  would  it  have  been  possible  in  two  short  decades 
for  any  man,  coming  here  under  circumstances  in  which  John 
Boyle  O'Reilly  came  here,  to  make  the  profound  impression  on 
America  and  the  world  that  was  made  by  him, — coming  here 
with  the  seal  of  a  felon  placed  upon  him  by  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  coming  here  with  the  brand  of  patriot  and  a  lover  of 
liberty  by  the  people  of  that  country,  and  because  of  his  God-given 
attainments,  received  with  open  arms  by  those  people,  who  ap- 
preciate and  hold  in  their  proper  place  the  esteem,  character  and 
the  God-given  attributes  that  were  his.  We  mourn  the  loss  of 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  and  we  realize  that  every  individual,  without 
regard  to  race,  creed  or  color,  may  profit  by  a  study  of  his  life, 
may  profit  by  the  reading  of  his  works. 

Truly  he  has  said,  "A  nation's  greatness  lies  in  men,  not  acres; 
one  master  mind  is  worth  more  than  a  million  hands. "  His  was 
a  master  mind,  a  master  mind  dedicated  to  the  service  of  suffering 
humanity.  God  grant  that  he  may  be  in  receipt  of  the  re- 
ward he  so  richly  deserved  for  his  service  and  sacrifice  for  human- 
ity, and  God  grant  that  every  lover  of  human  liberty  may  become 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  O'Reilly,  with  his  service  and  sacri- 
fice, and  through  that  familiarity  with  his  service  and  his  sacrifice 
become,  as  he  was,  in  some  degree,  courageous,  patriotic,  self- 
sacrificing,  and  lover  of  human  liberty  the  world  over.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Fitzgerald:    I  desire  to  read  a  letter,  as  follows: 

-  ^.  August  10,  19 1 7. 

My  dear  Mr.  Fitzgerald: 

I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  a  severe  cold  prevents  me  from  being  present  at 
the  unveiling  of  the  memorial  tablet  to-day,  and  I  wish  to  present,  through  you, 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  Hull  Public  Library,  a  portrait  of  John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 

With  warmest  thanks  to  you  and  the  committee  for  your  courteous  invita- 
tion, and  sincere  regrets  that  I  am  unable  to  participate  in  this  honor  paid  to 
the  memory  of  my  dear  friend,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours,  A.  Shuman. 
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I  observed  in  the  audience  a  few  moments  ago  Captain  John 
E.  Gilman,  formerly  the  commander  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  I  would  like  to  have  Captain  Gilman  come  to  the 
stand  and  speak  briefly  to  this  assembly  here. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  Captain  Laurence  O'Brien  come  to 
the  stand;  and  Captain  Hathaway;  and  Mrs.  Jordan.  The 
exercises  are  drawing  to  a  close,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  all 
see  those  who  were  intimately  associated  with  Mr.  O'Reilly. 

(Thereupon  Mrs.  Jordan,  the  widow  of  Captain  Jordan  of  the 
American  ship  Bombay  that  brought  Mr.  O'Reilly  from  Liverpool 
to  Philadelphia,  was  introduced ;  as  were  also  Captain  Laurence 
O'Brien  and  Captain  Henry  C.  Hathaway,  the  latter  being  greeted 
with  loud  and  prolonged  applause  and  spontaneous  cheers.) 

Capt.  Henry  C.  Hathaway:  Your  President  wants  me  to  say 
a  few  words.  I  have  said  it  so  many  times  and  have  told  the 
story,  that  I  am  just  going  to  let  him  read  a  little  letter.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  this  is  entirely  foreign  to  you.  This  old  fellow  called 
at  my  office  last  week  and  introduced  himself,  and  the  next  thing 
I  knew  about  him,  he  brought  me  this  affidavit.  I  would  like  to 
have  you  read  it. 

(Mr.  Fitzgerald  reads  affidavit  of  Mariano  J.  Costa,  a  member  of 
the  crew  of  the  American  whaling  ship  Gazelle.) 

O'REILLY'S  RESCUE. 

Affidavit  of  Mariano  J.  Costa. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
Bristol  ss: 

On  this  eighth  day  of  August,  A.  D.,  1917,  personally  appeared 
before  me,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  within  and  for  the  County  and 
Commonwealth  aforesaid,  Mariano  J.  Costa,  who,  being  duly 
sworn,  according  to  law,  declares  that  he  is  a  resident  at  No.  7 
Devoll  Street,  in  New  Bedford,  said  County,  and  has  been  resident 
of  New  Bedford,  as  a  mariner  and  working  on  shore  for  over 
fifty  years. 

Captain  Hathaway's  story  of  the  rescue  of  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  always 
interests  me  because  I  was  on  board  the  Gazelle  on  my  first  voyage  out  of  New 
Bedford  at  the  time.  What  he  says  is  true  enough  but  there  are  some  things 
he  seems  to  have  forgotten. 

I  remember  Mr.  O'Reilly  well,  although  I  never  heard  of  him  before  he  came 
on  board  the  Gazelle,  off  the  west  coast  of  Australia  in  1869.    I  have  never  seen 
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him  since  we  transferred  him  to  the  Sapphire,  at  sea,  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
about  five  months  later,  and  I  never  knew  what  a  great  man  he  was  until  after 
I  heard  of  his  death.  But  he  was  a  real  gentleman,  kind  and  friendly  to  every- 
one, and  everybody  on  board  was  his  friend. 

I  don't  know  anything  about  what  was  done  on  shore  before  O'Reilly  was 
brought  off,  except  as  I  have  been  told.  I  remember  well  the  afternoon  he 
came  on  board.  Hathaway  was  up  aloft  and  hailed  Captain  Gifford,  reporting 
the  boat  off  our  lee-beam,  but  the  Captain  held  our  vessel  on  her  course.  Then 
Hathaway  came  down  on  deck  and  had  a  heated  conversation  with  Captain 
Gifford  and  told  him  if  we  did  not  pick  up  O'Reilly  the  young  man  would  kill 
himself,  because  he  had  sworn  he  would  not  be  taken  back  to  the  convict  camp, 
and  that  we  ought  not  to  fail  him  like  the  Vigilant  had  done.  Captain  Gifford 
ordered  the  course  changed  and  soon  came  the  order  to  "buck  the  main  yard," 
the  boat  came  alongside;  two  men  came  on  deck.  One  whom  I  learned  was 
O'Reilly  was  taken  to  the  cabin  and  shared  Hathaway 's  room,  and  the  other, 
Martin  Bowman,  was  told  by  the  Captain  to  go  forward  and  behave  himself. 

Mr.  O'Reilly  did  not  have  to  do  anything  but  he  wanted  to  work  and  stuck 
close  to  Hathaway,  aloft,  on  deck,  and  even  in  the  boat  after  whales,  although 
the  Captain  told  him  he  had  better  stay  on  the  ship.  Hathaway  was  a  tall, 
fine-looking  young  officer,  with  a  pleasant  smile  and  cheery  word  that  made 
friends  for  him  on  ship  and  on  shore,  and  he  and  O'Reilly  were  inseparable. 

On  one  occasion  Hathaway 's  boat  was  struck  and  destroyed  by  a  whale  they 
were  after  and  all  hands  thrown  into  the  water  and  O'Reilly  would  have 
drowned  had  not  Hathaway  grabbed  him  and  held  him  on  his  shoulder  while 
he  clung  for  a  long  time  to  a  piece  of  the  smashed  boat.  I  was  steering  for  Mr. 
Bryan  and  after  a  long  pull  we  reached  the  wrecked  boat  and  I  hauled  Mr. 
O'Reilly  on  board  and  then  we  got  Hathaway  in  the  boat.  He  was  about 
exhausted  but  O'Reilly  was  just  like  a  dead  man.  We  rolled  him  to  get  the 
water  out  and  then  as  Hathaway  sat  in  the  stern  sheets  holding  O'Reilly's 
unconscious  form  with  his  head  on  his  shoulder,  I  stripped  off  my  shirt  and 
jumper  and  threw  them  over  O'Reilly  to  keep  him  warm  and  put  my  cap  on 
his  head  to  protect  it.  Our  boat  had  a  hole  punched  in  it  by  hitting  the 
wrecked  boat  and  I  had  to  get  over  the  side,  find  the  hole  and  get  another  man's 
jumper  and  stick  it  in  the  hole  to  keep  us  afloat.  We  pulled  down  to  the 
mate's  boat  and  he  took  a  look  at  O'Reilly  and  ordered  us  to  the  ship  and  after 
four  hours'  hard  pull  we  reached  the  Gazelle.  Mr.  Hathaway  was  laid  up 
three  or  four  days  but  it  was  two  weeks  before  O'Reilly  was  able  to  be  on  deck. 
O'Reilly  was  plucky  and  kept  going  with  Hathaway  after  whales  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  it. 

At  Roderique,  a  little  English  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  we  put  in 
for  water,  O'Reilly  had  a  narrow  escape  which  finally  forced  him  to  part 
company  from  us.  Contrary  to  Captain  Gifford's  expectation  the  news  of  the 
escape  and  the  description  of  the  men  had  reached  the  island.  While  the 
Captain  and  Hathaway  were  on  shore  the  British  officials  came  on  board  and 
ordered  the  mate  to  call  all  hands.  O'Reilly  was  standing  near  me  and  knew 
they  were  after  him.    He  stepped  behind  the  try-works*  and  told  me  to  let 

*  Where  the  whale  blubber  was  "tried  out"  and  reduced  to  oil. 
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him  have  my  shoes  as  he  was  afraid  they  would  recognize  the  convict  brogans 
he  had  on.  The  mate  was  calling  all  hands  to  come  at  once,  but  I  drew  off 
my  shoes  and  gave  them  to  O'Reilly  and  went  forward  barefoot  with  him  to  the 
line  on  deck.  The  British  officer  read  from  a  paper  the  names  and  descriptions 
of  four  men,  one  being  Bowman,  and  said  to  Bowman,  "Step  aside,  you  belong 
to  me." 

Then  he  pulled  another  paper  from  his  pocket  and  read  John  Boyle  O'Reilly's 
name  and  description,  and,  looking  right  at  O'Reilly,  said,  "I  believe  you  are 
the  man."  The  mate  said  they  had  brought  the  man  from  the  States  with  them 
and  that  he  was  not  O'Reilly,  and,  as  the  paper  said  O'Reilly  escaped  on  the 
Vigilant,  the  officer  did  not  take  him  but  said,  "  I'm  most  sure  he  is  the  man." 

O'Reilly  was  desperate.  He  knew  Bowman  would  tell  who  he  was  and  that 
they  would  come  again  in  the  morning  and  he  swore  he  would  kill  himself  before 
he  would  go  back. 

Hathaway  had  come  abroad  just  before  the  officers  left  and  he  calmed 
O'Reilly  and  arranged  a  plan  to  hide  him  under  the  cabin  stairs  in  an  unknown 
cuddy  hole,  first  having  O'Reilly  throw  his  cap  and  a  grindstone  overboard  and 
cry  for  help. 

The  watch  heard  the  cry  and  thought  O'Reilly  had  jumped  over  because 
they  knew  his  voice.  Boats  were  lowered  and  search  made  but  only  his  cap 
was  found. 

Next  morning  the  flag  was  hoisted  at  half  mast,  the  officials  came  aboard 
and  learned  of  O'Reilly's  "drowning."  We  soon  put  to  sea  and  O'Reilly  was 
resurrected  to  the  surprise  and  joy  of  those  shipmates  who  really  thought  him 
dead.  O'Reilly  was  still  in  danger,  however,  as  we  now  knew  the  alarm  had 
been  made  widespread  and  the  Captain  sought  some  other  American  ship  to 
place  him  aboard  where  he  would  be  safer.  Accordingly,  as  aforestated,  we 
transferred  Mr.  O'Reilly  to  the  Sapphire  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  that 
was  the  end  of  my  acquaintance  with  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  who,  while  I  did 
not  know  his  greatness,  I  knew  to  be  as  fine  a  gentleman  as  I  ever  met. 

And,  although  our  whole  crew  did  not  number  more  than  half  a  dozen 
Yankees  among  them,  fore  or  aft,  every  man  of  them  had  the  same  respect  for 
our  shipmate  of  five  months  as  I  myself. 

Witnesses : 

E.  B.  Jourdain 

Nellie  F.  Oliver  Mariano  J.  Costa 

X  his  mark. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  this  eighth  day  of  August  A.  D.,  191 7, 
before  me, 

Edwin  B.  Jourdain, 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 
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Mr.  Fitzgerald:  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  just  time 
to  present  to  you  another  old  friend  of  Air.  O'Reilly's.  He  came 
here  in  1890  to  attend  a  reunion  of  the  Grand  Army  veterans 
and  was  to  be  given  a  reception  by  Mr.  O'Reilly,  and  he  came  into 
town  the  day  O'Reilly  died.  He  visited  his  house  and  was  a 
pall-bearer  at  the  funeral.  He  has  a  reputation  himself.  He 
belongs  to  the  fighting  Ninth,  not  of  Massachusetts,  but  of  Con- 
necticut. I  thought  there  was  only  one  fighting  Ninth,  but  it 
seems  that  all  Ninths  are  "fighting  Ninths."  Captain  Laurence 
O'Brien  was  mustered  out  after  three  years'  service  in  the  Civil 
War,  in  1864.  In  1867  he  went  across  to  Ireland  with  other 
Fenians.  He  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  English,  but  waited 
for  his  opportunity  and  escaped  from  his  English  prison  and 
came  back  to  America.  I  present  to  you  Captain  O'Brien  of 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  a  great  friend  of  O'Reilly's. 

(Captain  Laurence  O'Brien,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
thereupon  addressed  a  few  remarks  to  the  audience.) 

Mr.  Fitzgerald:  I  just  want  to  read  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Rogers,  a  member  of  the  Papyrus  Club  with 
O'Reilly.  He  was  to  speak  here  to-day,  but  on  account  of  illness 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  present. 

309  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  August  9,  191 7. 

My  dear  Mr.  Fitzgerald: 

A  severe  attack  of  bronchitis  compels  me  to  forego  the  anticipated  pleasure 
of  attending  the  unveiling  of  the  memorial  tablet  to  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  at 
Hull,  to-morrow. 

I  had  been  looking  forward  to  this  occasion  with  unusual  interest  and  had 
hoped  to  say  a  few  words  of  loving  memory7  of  the  friend  who  had  gone  before, 
but  I  am  informed  by  my  doctor  and  know  from  my  own  feelings,  that  any 
spoken  word  from  me  at  this  time  would  be  impossible. 

May  I  trespass  upon  your  indulgence  so  far  as  to  ask  you  to  convey  to  your 
Society  and  to  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Boyle  O'Reilly,  that  I,  one  of  the 
oldest  friends  in  intimate  association,  never  think  of  him  as  dead,  but  rather  as 
a  vital,  energizing,  elemental  presence,  full  of  the  joy  of  living  and  naturally, 
like  a  breath  of  ocean,  or  an  invigorating  mountain  wind,  stimulating  and 
strengthening  high  purpose  and  firm  resolve,  towards  a  Brotherhood  of  Man, 
theme  of  his  poetic  dreams  and  the  trend  of  his  man's  work. 

With  assurances  of  deep  interest  and  with  renewed  regrets  that  I  cannot  be 
with  you,  I  am, 

Most  truly  yours, 

Henry  M.  Rogers. 

Wh.  T.  A.  Fitzgerald,  Esq. 


EARLY   IRISH    NAMES   ON   THE   IPSWICH  (MASS.) 
VITAL  RECORDS— SEVENTEENTH  AND 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

BY  GEORGE  F.  O'DWYER. 

Along  the  Massachusetts  coast  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  scattered  probably  about  twelve  settle- 
ments, inhabited  mostly  by  English,  Irish  and  Scotch  (the  Irish 
mostly  under  the  disguise  of  English  names)  and  comprising 
about  20,000  men,  women  and  children,  not  including  Indians. 
North  from  Boston  and  some  distance  to  the  south  stretched 
the  Puritan  or  Congregational  church  settlements.  South  from 
the  limit  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  stretched  the  Ply- 
mouth Colony  with  its  exclusive  settlement  of  Pilgrims.  Beyond 
this  still  lay  the  Roger  Williams  settlement  in  Rhode  Island. 
The  majority  of  these  people  emigrated  mainly  to  get  away  from 
the  hated  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  English  church  and  to  go  to  a 
country  where  they  would  have  freedom  of  speech  and  a  chance 
to  practice  their  own  ideas  of  religion.  But  on  arrival  here,  the 
very  principles  of  intolerance  from  which  they  fled  away  were 
put  into  effect  by  the  elders  and  officers  of  the  congregations. 
After  subjugating  the  various  hordes  of  Indians,  killing  a  certain 
number  of  wild  animals  and  taming  the  forces  of  nature  to  suit 
the  purposes  of  the  settlements,  they  proceeded  to  subjugate 
anyone  who  professed  to  follow  a  different  religious  belief  from 
their  own.  Various  little  bands  of  devout,  well-meaning  Quakers, 
Episcopalians,  Catholics  and  others  were  forced  to  join  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  the  established  church  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony,  or  leave.  In  165 1  this  church  amalgamated  with 
the  state  government.  Ail  oath  of  allegiance  to  this  government 
and  the  forces  of  the  church,  forswearing  all  previous  religious 
ties  and  habits,  was  necessary  in  order  for  an  outsider  to  become 
'a  freeman  or  citizen  of  these  settlements.  Palfrey's  "History  of 
New  England"  says: 

Persons  were  received  into  the  several  churches  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  by  the  consent  of  the  officers  and  the  members,  on  a  relation  of  their 
previous  religious  experience  or  other  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  Christian 
character.  They  were  then  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper  and  their  children 
to  baptism.   Thus  it  belonged  to  the  several  churches  to  confer  the  franchises 
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of  the  state  for  no  person  could  be  a  freeman  without  being  a  church  member. 
In  point  of  fact  it  would  very  rarely  happen  that  a  communicant  in  a  church 
would  fail  to  be  a  freeman  of  the  company. 

On  the  records  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  bearing  the 
date,  the  7th  of  March,  1643,  is  this  statement: 

It  is  ordered  that  the  lands  and  the  estates  of  all  men  where  ever  they  dwell 
are  lyable  to  be  rated  (taxed)  for  all  town  charges  where  the  lands  and  the 
estates  lye;  their  persons  to  be  rated  (taxed)  to  church  and  commonwealth  in 
the  places  where  they  dwell;  but  in  case  they  remove  out  of  jurisdiction  then 
their  estates  to  be  rated  to  all  charges. 

At  the  session  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Court  (legislature)  on 
the  10th  of  May  the  same  year: 

It  is  ordered;  concerning  members  that  refuse  to  take  their  freedom;  the 
churches  shall  bee  writ  unto  to  deale  w'th  them. 

Accordingly  the  Irish  men  and  women  who  were  deported  to 
the  settlements  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  order  of  Cromwell  and  his 
co-conspirators,  were  admitted  as  freemen  or  owners  only  in 
recognition  of  the  above  conditions — a  complete  subservience  to 
the  established  church.  Now  the  majority  of  these  first  Irish 
emigrants  were  experienced  husbandmen,  weavers,  ship-builders 
and  fishermen.  They  arrived  in  the  colonies  at  a  time  when 
labor  was  scarce  and  workmen  in  the  above  trades  were  generally 
received  with  open  arms.  As  the  first  manufactures  and  com- 
merce of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  were  centred  in  Boston 
and  Ipswich,  both  places  appealed  immediately  to  hundreds  of 
the  above  deported  immigrants  who  landed  at  Boston.  And 
hence  we  find  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
there  was  a  distinctive  proportion  of  Irish  names  among  the 
freemen  and  owners  of  the  towns  named.  In  Ipswich  there  were 
more  Irish  names  on  the  vital  records  than  any  other  town  north 
of  Boston.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  officers  and  the  members 
of  the  church  there  were  less  intolerant  and  had  more  sympathy 
for  the  oppressed  Irish  exiles.  Whether  this  was  because  of  the 
material  aid  given  by  these  exiles  to  the  town  or  whether  their 
well-springs  of  kindness  were  opened  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
At  any  rate,  as  the  years  went  by  and  the  settlements  along  the 
north  shore  grew  into  dignified  towns  and  cities  it  was  easily 
evident  that  this  confidence  was  not  misplaced.  For  instance, 
the  Irish  fishermen  out  from  Ipswich  were  "allowed  a  right  to 
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their  fish  and  also  an  acre  of  ground  for  planting"  when  they 
were  ashore.  But  in  return  for  these  privileges  and  others  the 
early  Irish  settlers  were  also  asked  to  join  the  Congregational 
Church  in  the  town — there  was  no  other  to  go  to.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  Irish  exiles  were  enrolled 
on  the  church  books.  In  pledging  this  allegiance  they  practically 
forswore  their  religious  birthright,  whether  they  were  Protestants 
or  Catholics.  This  strict  intolerance  in  church  allegiance  seems 
to  have  been  ingrained  in  the  very  consciousness  of  the  Puritan 
forefathers.  Every  officer  of  the  established  church  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony  settlements  constituted  himself  a  court  of 
last  resort  in  religious  matters  and  appointed  himself  a  sort  of 
keeper  of  his  brother's  conscience.  And  Ipswich  had  its  quota 
of  these  "scriptural  theorists,"  as  an  impartial  writer  has  stated. 
The  result  was  that  the  early  Irish  men  and  women  who  drifted 
into  the  town  by  boat  or  by  land  were  forced  either  to  absolutely 
conform  to  the  established  church  or  to  get  out  into  the  wilder- 
nesses beyond  the  settlement. 

The  influx  of  the  Irish  into  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
practically  dates  from  1651  when  "Cromwell  and  his  complaisant 
commissioners  ordered  the  deportation  of  recalcitrant  Irish  to 
the  American  plantations,  and  enterprising  English  merchants 
from  Bristol  and  London  carried  on  a  lucrative  business  in  ship- 
ping and  transporting  their  victims  to  their  destinations."  (Con- 
don's "Irish  Race  in  America.")  In  some  cases,  the  masters  of 
these  vessels  and  the  men  operating  the  companies,  by  conniv- 
ance with  English  military  governors  and  others,  "were  given 
leave  to  fill  their  ships  with  destitute  and  homeless  inhabitants 
from  the  different  counties  of  Ireland.  Between  1651  and  1654, 
6,400  such  exiles  were  deported  on  these  vessels.  Men  and 
women  were  openly  sold  into  slavery  in  Cork  and  vicinity  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  so  that  the  planta- 
tions and  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  coast  might  be  filled  up." 
These  Irish  people,  purposely  made  defenseless  before  starting, 
were  forced  into  English  merchant  vessels  like  so  many  cattle. 
What  wonder  then  that  a  certain  proportion  of  them,  landed  in 
a  strange  country  where  stern  decrees  of  narrow  laws  and  religious 
intolerance  were  in  force;  and  confronting  them  no  matter  what 
place  they  might  choose  to  settle,  eventually  assented  to  these 
laws  and  intolerance.    What  choice  had  they?    They  were 
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among  strangers,  3,000  miles  from  their  native  land  and  they, 
perforce,  must  live.  So  human  nature  was  weak  and  we  find 
that  a  certain  proportion  gave  in  to  the  hard-hearted  demands  of 
their  new  masters. 

In  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Felt's  history  of  Ipswich  is  the  follow- 
ing concrete  instance  of  what  is  stated  in  the  above  paragraphs. 
It  relates  to  the  deportation  of  Philip  Welch  and  William  Down- 
ing from  Ireland  in  1654  who  were  brought  over  in  the  ship 
Goodfellow: 

Among  the  crying  wrongs  to  some  of  our  race  was  that  of  stealing  young 
people,  transporting  them  to  America,  and  selling  them  into  servitude.  Two 
of  such  sufferers  were  sold  in  1654  to  a  respectable  (?)  gentleman  of  Ipswich, 
for  9  years,  for  £26  (twenty-six  pounds)  in  corn  and  cattle.  They  were  repre- 
sented to  him  as  transported  by  order  of  the  state.  They  were  William  Down- 
ing and  Philip  Welch.  They,  with  others,  lived  in  Ireland,  all  of  whom  were 
forcibly  taken  from  their  beds  at  night  by  men  dressed  as  English  soldiers  and 
compelled  to  go  on  board  the  vessel  in  which  they  came  in.  The  persons  who 
practiced  such  a  crime  were  called  Spirits.  A  royal  order  of  England  was 
passed  against  them  in  1682. 

Here  is  another  enlightening  instance  from  Felt's  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  New  England: 

As  an  exemplification  of  man-stealing,  which  has  been  practiced  more  or 
less  since  the  colonization  of  America,  William  Hiferney,  an  Irishman,  testifies 
before  the  legislature  at  Plymouth  that  he  was  stolen  away  from  his  country, 
brought  hither,  and  sold  to  his  master,  John  Hallet  of  Scituate  for  12  years 
"when  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  English  tongue."  The  case  being  heard, 
Hallet,  by  persuasion  of  the  Court,  agrees  to  take  off  two  years  from  the  ser- 
vant's engaged  time  if  he  be  faithful. 

On  the  records  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  Court,  the  case,  in 
the  unique  phraseology  and  distorted  English  used  at  that  period, 
is  reported  as  follows: 

ioth  June,  1661 — Prence,  Governor. — "Vpon  the  complaint  of  William 
Hiferney,  Irish  man,  seruant  to  John  Hollot  of  Scittuate  that  hee  is  bounde  to 
his  said  master  the  tearme  of  twelve  years,  haueing  been  stolen  away  out  of 
his  owne  country  and  engageing  to  soe  long  a  time  when  hee  was  unacquainted 
with  the  English  tongue,  the  Court  haueing  heard  what  the  said  master  and 
seruant  could  say  in  pmises,  haue  pswaded  the  said  John  Hollot,  and  hee,  by 
these  psents  hath  engaged  to  the  Court  that  if  his  said  seruant  shall  and  doe 
perform  vnto  him  faithful  service  and  carrye  himself  as  he  ought  to  doe  that 
hee  doth  and  will  remitt  two  years  of  the  time  of  his  seruice  and  likewise  will 
perform  the  conditions  of  his  indenture  to  and  with  his  said  seruant. 

Here  is  a  direct  evidence  of  the  crime  of  Cromwell  and  his  con- 
federates and  is  a  sample  of  the  methods  which  were  encouraged 
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by  the  English  government  between  1651  and  1654.  That  these 
methods  were  still  in  force  from  this  period  until  a  century  later 
up  to  the  years  preceding  the  Revolution  is  attested  by  the 
following,  also  found  in  Mr.  Felt's  appendix  to  his  history  of 
Ipswich : 

William  Cunningham,  keeper  of  the  provost  jail  (where  many  American 
prisoners  were  huddled),  in  New  York,  while  under  the  British  forces  in  the 
Revolution,  confessed  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  such  nefarious  employment 
(kidnapping  Irish  people)  and  that  he  embarked  for  our  country  in  1774  with 
some  individuals  of  Ireland  whom  he  kidnapped.  (From  Appendix  to  Felt's 
history  of  Ipswich,  Mass.) 

In  1755,  the  Irish  slaves  or  servants  under  bondage  in  Ipswich 
above  the  age  of  sixteen  included  sixty-two  persons. 

But  we  are  considering  specially  in  this  article  the  Irish  men, 
women  and  children  who  were  deported  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Here  is  an  interesting  note  from 
the  Hammatt  papers  descriptive  of  the  first  inhabitants  of 
Ipswich : 

Thomas  Perry,  a  "commoner,"  on  March  17,  1642  (St.  Patrick's  Day  of  all 
the  days!)  agreed  to  pay  six  bushels  of  Indian  corn  (corn  was  then  considered 
as  legal  tender)  to  Mr.  William  Payne  for  Ambrose  Leach. 

Now  Leach  was  a  bondslave  in  the  employ  of  the  above  Payne 
and  one  of  those  forcibly  deported  by  unscrupulous  English 
merchants  in  league  with  the  government. 

Here  is  another  interesting  note  about  an  Irish  child  born  in 
bondage  in  Ipswich: 

1676  September.  Nathaniel  Wells,  having  brought  up  George  Greeley  from 
his  birth,  in  recompense  of  his  charge,  he  (George  Greeley)  is  ordered  to  live 
with  the  said  Nathaniel,  his  heirs,  and  his  assigns,  until  he  is  twenty-three 
years  of  age.    ("Hammatt  papers  of  Old  Ipswich.") 

The  above  extracts  are  concrete  evidences  of  what  the  writer 
has  stated  and  quoted  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this 
article.  As  the  extracts  have  been  put  down  in  the  original 
records  of  the  town  and  in  Felt's  authoritative  history,  which 
are  reputable  collections  and  trustworthy,  they  ought  to  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  truth.  In  the  last  two  years  the  writer 
of  this  article  has  been  looking  patiently  for  concrete  instances 
of  Irish  men,  women  and  children  who  were  forcibly  deported 
with  the  actual  connivance  of  the  English  government  and  he 
feels  that  in  the  above  instances  direct  proof  has  been  found. 
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Ipswich  was  not  the  only  settlement  to  which  these  Irish  bond- 
slaves and  children  were  sent.  Every  settlement  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  had  big  quotas  of  these  poor  unfortunates.  To-day 
their  blood  is  flowing  in  the  veins  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  and  women  in  the  country  although  some  of  these 
self-same  men  or  women  would  look  at  one  in  lofty  disdain  if  the 
fact  were  brought  up  before  them.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
the  noble  blood  of  these  Irish  hirelings  and  bondslaves  has  not 
ebbed  and  died  out.  It  is  even  true  that  distinguished  citizens 
in  positions  of  trust,  who  have  unquestioned  English  names,  are 
nowadays  wont  to  boast  of  "some  Irish  blood  in  the  family  away 
back"  and  that  they  ''are  proud  of  it! "  Surely  time  works  some 
wonderful  changes  in  men  and  things! 

It  is  a  historical  fact  that  the  early  Irish  settlers  of  Ipswich 
and  other  Massachusetts  coast  towns  came  to  these  towns  with 
a  large  majority  bearing  their  names  disguised  on  account  of  the 
unprincipled  English  laws  put  into  force  by  Cromwell  and  his 
accessories  to  the  fact.  These  laws,  under  heavy  penalties, 
"obliged  all  Irishmen  in  certain  towns  in  Ireland  to  take  English 
surnames" — the  name  of  some  English  town,  or  color,  or  a  par- 
ticular trade  or  office  or  of  a  certain  art  or  cult.  Thus  we  find 
among  early  vital  records  of  Massachusetts  towns  such  names  as 
Dyer,  Smith,  Carpenter,  White,  Black,  Redding,  Wright,  etc. 
Then  again,  in  those  degenerate  days,  English  plunderers  tore 
children  from  their  fathers  and  mothers  and  rushed  them  to 
vessels  lying  in  English  ports  where  they  were  forced  to  take 
these  English  family  and  trade  names.  As,  for  instance,  "Polly 
Richardson"  was  one  of  eighteen  Irish  girls  on  board  an  English 
bark  captured  by  a  French  privateer  off  Cape  Breton  while  en 
route  to  New  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Between  1631  and  1641  these  men  with  names,  some  unmis- 
takably Irish,  others  commonly  found  in  Ireland,  were  admitted 
as  freemen  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  which  implied  that 
they  were  also  members  of  the  established  Congregational 
Church  of  the  colony.  Some  of  these  men  lived  in  and  around 
Ipswich.    They  are  as  follows: 

Alcocke,  Thos.  Blacke,  John 

Allen,  John  and  Matthew  Blood,  Jas. 

Bastowe,  Michael  Bowen,  Griffin 

Baxter,  Gregory  Boyse,  Matthew 
4 
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Browne,  Xhos. 

Ivers,  ^Iatthias 

Bulckley,  Edmund. 

xvaine,  ivODcri 

X->Ul£dl    ^DUUigCi  y  XvlUilctlU. 

XYCIlCl  1CK,  J  Ullll 

XjUIKCiC}  ,    X  UUOi 

T  a  rl'in  Fr|\v* 

i— Cll  Kill,     J—rVj.  W  . 

R 1 1  f"l  tf*f     R  irn^rn     W  m     c\  rt  ri    A.  lfnnl^c 

LJ  U  L1C1  a     iVik_  i  Idi  Li  ,      S  >  ill.     all  Li     *  >  iL  HUiao 

\  T  3             T  pff  r*v* 

*>ld-7^>   j    J  til  I  V 

1_>\  I  dill,  i>  lciiUldb 

"YTpIIpt-*  "Ri^n^T*r1 
IvlCllCll,   XvlClldl  Li 

f~^uip  ( c^z\ w*i p\"^  nrHr»Q 

V_^C*  UlU    V  V  CL  >>         >  J  y     1  ll'Jj. 

Afnrp    TaViti    ^ml    ^nrl  THnc 

iTlUiCj  J  Willi,    Odlili.   CLliLl     X  UUa 

V.UUpcl|  J  Ullll  dllU.    1  11U5. 

T)o  1  +■  r^Ti    TtmAf  nv 
i_/cxi  IU11,    X  llllULliy 

x  exilic,  -rviiLiivjiiy 

x_/dvy,  j  unu 

X  \J\\  Cll,  i\XlCIld.Cl 

Dineley  (Donnelly),  Wro. 

Reynolds,  John 

j-Tducr,  ivugci 

IvUgCI  o,    X  IlUb. 

Pr\rr1  TVn~iC 
r  UI  U|   1  lius. 

OCALUI1,  \Jj  iCo 

VJallCL,  J  dlllCS 

X  CI  I  \  ,  OLCjJilCll 

VJU11C,  J  Ullll 

vtCLlCl,  iiiiulCW    cS.il  Li   x\l  y  ICO 

T-T^ff"**        ri  mi i n ri 
Ilal  LC,  A-.U111U11U 

>\ lIICIlCoLcI ,  XiicAdllLLci 

Hunt  William 

1 1  UllLj    v\  ill  la.  Ill 

WinpVipctpr  TnVin 

VV  lllCilCoLCl  ,  J  uim 

jciiiy,  xiius. 

id  live,    X  iiU3,  dllLl    w  V 111. 

TCp1cp\~  Wm 
XVClSC}  ,    »V  111. 

V^Ullillo,  XL*V1W. 

T  al*p    '  I  Vi  r>  c 
L>ah.C,    X  IlUb, 

^Olllilb,  xxciiry 

iMariin,  inos.,  i\od  dnci  jonn 

Davis,  James 

\Tpl'TT1    f  \  T  r"  I^T  T"l  7")  1      T}iaj        T  r- 
i»XCK}  U  ^-AlCVjrlllll^  |    1  il'Ji,,  J  I. 

1  )pQ  np      I  Ann 
X^CdliC,  JUllil 

"\fi1pc  Tnhn 
J.YXA1CS,  J  Ullll 

xJyjL  Ilidll,    X  ilUIIldo 

"N,  n rri  Fnw 

T)vpr  William 

l—7  >  vl  j      *\  1111CL111 

±>UILU11,  J  Ullll 

VJd.1  Li  11  CI ,  ILCLII1U11LL 

Pa  r L-«    Wi  11  i  a  m 
1  a[&.3,  Wlllldlil 

VJlUUOIlb,  X1*L1\N, 

Pitrhpr  Andrpw 

Hart  Stpnhpn 

XVCUUlll,  i>l)  ICS 

X  lUlldllLi  f   J  Ullll 

Pine  Pohprt 

Tarlc^on  Tohn 

1  Civrw^  Uil  j      1  Willi 

^ai-'acrp  TVinc 

T^atVipripVp    \T  ir*  n  p! 

XVdLllCl  1LKC,  i>XiClldCl 

O  W  11 L  ,    X  11U9. 

vjurnidii,  j  unii 

Tullv  Tohn 

X  14.11  >  ,    J  Ullll 

Mannino'  Wm 

itiauiiiiic,    ii  iii» 

Willis;  Mirhael 

\«  Xlllo,   *u  iLilaCi 

A.TppriP  nnpl 
iilCauCj  VJaUilcl 

V»  Hippie,  J  U11I1 

Mio-m'll  (,\Trd'll,l  Thn<s 
lviigiiiii  ^iViLvjiiiy,  l  lius. 

rpvnf1  (TCanp^  C^Hri^tonhpr 

tVTorrie;  ^pro+ 

iUUII  13,  JvlgLi 

V^UiCllldll,      X  ilUO. 

rZkT\rf*T  Tac 
x  dl  1S.C1  j  Ids. 

v^ruLty,  xvuucxl 

xr  cir y,  j  unii 

Ua  r»  iuli,  X  lcm  y 

Pvtif  T'Vinc 
x  y  nc,   x  nuo. 

l_/d  \  y   ivU  L/C  I  L 

k  irp    T*  n\x*    o  nn  Pirn 

XV1CC,   J_^L1  V,  .  dllU  XvlClls 

Dixey,  William 

Sadler,  Anthony 

Dyar  (D^yer),  George 

Smith,  Thos. 

Fox,  Thos. 

Thornton,  Thos. 

Gaynes,  Henry 

Waters,  Richard 

Graves,  John 

Wood,  Michael 

Hayden,  John 
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Between  1642  and  1649  these  men  with  Irish  names  were  ad- 
mitted as  freemen  in  the  Colony: 


Allen,  \Ym.,  James  and  Henry 
Ambrose,  Henry 
Antrim,  Thos. 
Barry,  Wra. 

Blacke,  John  and  Richard 

Boyden,  Thos. 

Boyse,  Joseph 

Briscoe,  Daniel 

Buckley,  John 

Butler,  John 

Cawkin,  Hugh 

Coggan,  John 

Collins,  Thos. 

Collier,  Thos. 

Day,  Matthew 

Dunn,  Thos. 

Dyer  (Dwyer),  Thos. 

Field,  Alex  and  Robert 

Fox,  Thos. 


Green,  James 
Griffin,  Hugh 
Harrington,  Richard 
Healey,  William 
Hill,  Joseph 
Manning,  Wm. 
Mansfield,  John 
Mitchell,  Jona 

More,  Jeremiah,  Thos.  and  Richard 
Morgan,  James 
Prout,  Timothy 
Rice,  Henry 
Sadler,  John 

Smith,  Matthew  and  Michael 

Stacy,  Hugh 

Tolle,  Roger 

Ward,  John  and  Wm. 

White,  William 

Winn,  Edward 


The  ravages  of  King  Philip's  War  in  the  spring  of  1676  cauc/*d 
much  suffering  among  the  colonists  of  both  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  and  the  Plymouth  Colony  and  nearly  reduced  the 
different  settlements  to  starvation.  Xo  money  was  to  be  had 
and  equivalents  for  it  were  found  in  different  ways.  Finally 
things  got  so  bad  that  it  was  decided  to  appeal  to  Ireland  and 
the  brethren  of  the  colonists  in  the  English  and  Scotch  towns  tor 
aid.  The  first  response  came  from  "divers  Christians  in  Ire- 
land" and  the  large  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  pounds 
was  contributed,  more  than  the  combined  contribution  of  the 
English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  towns.  This  historical  fact  has,  up 
to  now,  been  lightly  passed  over  by  past  and  contemporary  his- 
torians and  one  is  forced  to  look  back  over  forgotten  colony  rec- 
ords to  find  it.*  The  data  regarding  the  contribution  are  found 
on  the  records  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Plymouth  Colony 
dated  the  6th  of  March,  1676.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Ordered  that  the  contribution  made  by  divers  Christians  in  Irel.md  !>>r  the 
releiffe  of  such  as  are  impoverished,  distressed,  and  in  necessite  by  the  rite 
Indian  war  be  apportioned  to  the  several  towns  in  the  colony. 


*This  contribution  from  Ireland  has  been  noted  and  commented  on  by 
Michael  J.  O'Brien  and  others. — Editor. 
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Here  is  an  historical  fact  that  is  not  generally  known.  It  is  a 
feature  of  Ireland's  social  history  that  wherever  a  colony  from  that 
land  settles  the  colonists  are  always  sure  to  receive  help  in  a  sub- 
stantial form  when  it  is  needed,  from  relatives  in  the  motherland. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  how  many  Irishmen,  women  and  chil- 
dren were  settled  in  the  New  England  colonies  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  John  Fiske  in  his  "War  of 
Independence"  says:  "In  1750,  one  in  every  hundred*  of  those 
who  were  in  New  England  could  say  that  his  family  came  from 
either  Scotland  or  Ireland."  As  Mr.  Fiske  is  considered  to  be  an 
impartial  historian,  this  information  will  give  one  a  fairly  clear 
idea  as  to  how  many  Irish  there  were  in  these  parts  at  that  period. 
In  reckoning  proportions,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  was  a  constant  interchange  of  Irish  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren along  the  Atlantic  coast — from  the  Barbadoes  to  Maine. 
The  favorite  plan  was  to  send  Irish  prisoners  and  recalcitrants  to 
the  furthermost  colony — the  Barbadoes  in  the  West  Indies. 
To-day,  traces  of  the  Irish  language  exist  in  the  speech  of  the 
older  natives. 

As  another  evidence  of  a  certain  proportion  of  Irish  and  Scotch 
in  the  Plymouth  Colony  we  find  this  interesting  note  from  the 
records  of  the  General  Court  of  that  colony: 

Ordered,  that  all  such  Scotes  and  Irish  as  are  in  any  Township  in  this  Govern- 
ment shall  beare  Armes  and  Traine  as  others,  excepting  such  as  are  servants 
from  month  to  month. 

This  order  bears  the  date,  June  5,  1655,  just  after  the  forced 
emigration  of  Irish  by  order  of  Cromwell  during  the  years  165 1-4. 
In  those  three  years,  6.400  Irish  men,  women  and  children  were 
forcibly  deported  from  their  motherland  to  the  various  colonies 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Bradford  on  the  Merrimack  River,  opposite  Haverhill,  was 
settled  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Congre- 
gationalists  from  the  parent  church  in  Ipswich.  This  was  the 
farthest  town  north  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  On  look- 
ing over  the  early  vital  records  of  this  town  one  finds  the  same 
astonishing  roster  of  Irish  names.  It  is  very  likely  that  this 
settlement  was  the  one  referred  to  in  1634  when  the  General 
Court  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  ordered 

*But  later  researches  make  this  percentage  plainly  too  small. — Editor. 
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That  the  Scottische  and  Irishe  gentlemen  and  their  servants  w'ch  intends 
to  come  hither  shall  have  liberty  to  sitt  downe  in  any  place  vpp  Merimacke 
Ryver  not  possessed  by  any. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  Bradford  records  is  the 
misspellings  of  the  name  Mulligan,*  which  everyone  knows  is  a 
distinctive  Irish  name.  There  were  Mullickens,  Molikims, 
Mollikens,  Millikans,  Mollokens,  Molleckens,  Mollekoms, 
Mollekins,  but  not  a  Mulligan  on  the  list.  It  is  the  same 
story  with  other  Irish  names,  all  more  or  less  misspelled.  The 
author  of  this  paper  will  treat  of  the  Bradford  vital  records 
in  another  paper  in  the  near  future. 

In  order  to  stimulate  further  the  Irish  influxes  during  the  first 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  this  significant  vote  appears  on 
the  records  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony: 

Ordered  that  the  goods  of  the  persons  come  from  Ireland  shalbe  free  from 
this  rate  (taxes). 

The  order  bears  the  date,  13th  of  May,  1640. 

In  a  letter  from  John  Winthrop  of  the  Ipswich  colony  to  a 
friend  in  London  in  1660  he  alludes  indirectly  to  the  value  of 
Irish  laborers  and  servants.  He  said  in  the  letter  among  other 
things  that 

poorer  sort  of  people,  if  they  be  labouring  men  or  good  trades  are  wanted  in 
the  colony;  they  may  be  set  on  worke  profitably  &  if  any  have  children  fitt 
for  service  they  may  be  received  into  very  good  services  presently. 

Of  course  there  was  a  certain  percentage  of  Irishmen  who 
settled  within  the  bounds  of  the  colony  who  defied  the  authori- 
ties when  their  religious  faith  was  tampered  with.  For  instance 
there  was  a  James  Brittane  in  1638  or  1639  who 

for  his  not  appearing  was  committed  and  for  his  gross  lying  and  dissimulation 
and  contempt  of  ministers  and  church  and  covenant  was  censured  to  be 
whipped. 

That  the  Irish  pioneers  showed  their  ability  in  taking  hold 
of  the  work  and  affairs  of  the  colony  is  shown  by  these  in- 
stances : 

Joseph  Redding  took  the  freeman's  oath  in  Boston  in  May, 
1634,  was  made  a  commoner  in  1641  and  was  a  subscriber  to 

*Mulligan  means  "little  bald  man"  or  "little  bald  (or  tonsured)  servant." 
— Editor. 
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Denison's  lands  at  Ipswich  and  Plum  island  in  1648,  having  a 
share  in  Plum  island  in  1664.  He  died  Feb.  19,  1674.  In  his 
will  certified  to  in  1693  he  gave  his  whole  estate  to  his  wife  Agnes. 
His  daughter  married  a  Sam'l  Hunt  and  had  five  children  by 
him. 

John  Britton  had  a  seat  apportioned  to  him  in  the  meeting 
house  Jan.  16,  1700.    (Hammatt  papers.) 

Sept.  1679 — John  Barry e  had  rights  of  commoner  as  a  tenant 
of  Samuel  Bishop  in  1678.    (Hammatt  papers.) 

John  Cowley  (Cooley)  was  a  commoner  in  1641  and  possessed 
a  house-lot  in  Ipswich  in  April  1639. 

Andrew  Diamond  was  a  merchant  and  owned  considerable 
property  in  the  latter  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  Ipswich. 
He  was  on  a  committee  appointed  to  assign  stations  for  fisher- 
men at  the  Neck  near  Ipswich  during  this  period.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  27  male  adult  residents  who  had  the  distinction  (at 
that  time)  of  having  "Mr."  applied  to  their  names.  The  title 
was  considered  an  honorable  one  at  this  period. 

Michael  Cartwright  was  "paid  32s  for  work  done  at  the  bridge 
and  for  carriage  for  the  gun!"  on  March  17,  1642  (St.  Patrick's 
day).  Here  is  an  interesting  note,  and  it  opens  up  a  wide  field 
of  speculation.  Can  it  be  that  there  were  so  many  Irish  people 
in  the  settlement  that  year  that  the  authorities  allowed  one  of 
their  number  to  fire  off  a  gun  on  St.  Patrick's  day?  The  writer 
of  this  article  will  endeavor  to  find  more  material  on  the  above 
in  the  near  future.  It  opens  up  a  new  vista  on  this  little  for- 
gotten corner  of  Massachusetts.  Who  knows  but  that  the  first 
celebration  of  St.  Patrick's  day  on  the  North  American  continent 
took  place  in  this  old  settlement. 

Thomas  Lovell  came  from  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  was  a  resident 
of  Ipswich  in  1647.  Records  below  are  quoted  verbatim  et  lit- 
eratim. 

Mary  Bolton  appeared  and  declared  and  said  that  she  lived  under  the  family 
government  of  John  Brown  farmer  and  the  sayd  Browne's  wife  owned  that  it 
be  so.    (Hammatt  papers.) 

On  May  29  1692  Rachael  wife  of  Lawrence  Clinton  is  charged  before  a  court 
here  of  witchcraft.  On  Sept  23  the  same  year.  Mehitable,  wife  of  John 
Downing  (one  of  the  Irish  refugees  forcibly  deported  in  1654)  was  arrested  on 
a  like  charge.  She  was  released  on  her  husband's  giving  bonds  for  her  appear- 
ance.   (Hammatt  papers.)' 

On  June  8  1671,  on  request  of  some  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  town  to  the 
Select  men  for  John  Sparks  to  have  liberty  to  draw  beere  of  a  pany  a  quart 
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to  such  as  may  have  need  to  make  use  of  it.  The  Select  men  doth  grant  him 
a  license  soe  to  doe  provided  that  he  doth  not  entertain  any  Inhabitants  in 
the  night  or  suffer  any  pson  to  bring  liquors  to  drinke  in  his  house  or  wine. 
(Ipswich  Town  Records.) 

Irish  names  on  the  early  land  grants  of  the  town  figure  quite 
prominently.  Here  are  some  copied  from  the  early  grants  given 
in  the  town: 

Granted  to  Hugh  Sherrat  an  house-lot  on  the  pt  (point)  where  he  hath  built 
a  house. 

Robert  Hayes  hath  land  granted  by  the  company  of  freemen,  anno,  1637, 
an  house-lot,  one  acre,  also  six  acres  of  planting  ground  to  enjoy  the  said  Lands 
to  him,  his  heirs  and  his  assigns  forever. 

Thomas  Smith  is  granted  a  planting  lott  beyond  Muddy  river  as  it  may  be 
found  after  Goodman  Cooley. 

In  1639 

The  town  doth  refuse  Humphrey  Griffin  as  an  Inhabitant  to  provide  for  him 
as  Inhabitants  formerly  received,  the  town  being  full! 

But  we  find  later  in  the  town  reports  that  this  Griffin  managed 
to  get  in  the  town  and  was  of  some  account. 

Memoranda — That  Kathereen  Gilven,  late  wife  of  Thomas  Gilven,  being 
possessed  of  those  Landes  formerly  granted  to  sayde  Thomas  Gilven  her  late 
husband  she  hath  now  sould  unto  Thomas  Boreman  of  this  Towne  that  acre 
of  ground  for  a  houselot. 

Feb.  10,  1640: 

The  haye  uppon  Chebacco  waye  toward  LaborinVane  creek  is  granted  to  John 
Lee  for  this  yeare  only;  the  Lande  itself  being  settled  for  a  highway  the  Towne 
intending  that  by  like  grant  he  shall  enjoy  it,  he  giving  no  cause  to  the  con- 
trary, it  remaining  in  the  Towne  hands  to  give  or  not  to  give. 

In  1634,  among  the  first  land  grants  in  the  town  was  this  entry: 

Given  and  granted  to  Matthias  Curren,  two  acres  of  Land  lyinge  unto  his 
house  on  the  east  end  thereof  to  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns. 

Granted  to  Thomas  Finnan  100  acres  of  Land  beyond  Chebocco  creeke, 
havinge  Robert  Andrews  Land  on  the  north-west  and  a  great  bare  hill  on  the 
south-west  also  ten  acres  of  meaddow  in  the  marsh  commonly  called  Rockie 
marsh. 

Edmund  Dear  (Dwyer?)  was  a  commoner  and  married  Eliza- 
beth Griffin  who  died  in  Dec.  1667.  He  had  three  children.  His 
"loving  friends"  who  were  witnesses  to  his  will  included  Thomas 
Lovell  who  came  to  Ipswich  from  Dublin,  Ireland,  the  first  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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In  1669,  his  son  Edward  was  given  liberty  by  the  town  to  "fell 
three  oaks  for  his  trade"  (which  was  evidently  a  carpenter). 
In  1700  he  had  a  seat  assigned  him  in  the  new  meeting-house. 
He  died  in  1693. 

John  Dyar  (Dwyer?)  had  a  seat  in  the  meeting  house  in  1700. 

In  Sept.  1679,  Mr.  "Mighill  (Michael)  ffarley"  (Farley)  was 
licensed  to  sell  liquors  by  the  quart  and  gallon.  His  license  was 
renewed  in  1684. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  Ipswich  was 
the  third  largest  settlement  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 
Among  the  vital  records  of  the  colony  was  a  distinctive  percent- 
age of  Irish  names  and  the  large  number  of  marriages  with  either 
Irishmen  or  Irishwomen  figuring  clearly  indicates  the  status  of 
the  race  in  the  settlement.  In  the  following  list  are  names  copied 
first  with  the  original  spelling  and  in  some  cases,  the  probable 
derivation  in  parentheses  follows.  The  vital  records  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  were  gone  over  and  the 
writer  of  this  paper  copied,  what  appeared  to  him,  to  be  recog- 
nized Irish  names.  There  are  probably  many  others  on  the 
records  hidden  under  their  guise  of  English  surnames. 

Capt.  Edward  Johnson  in  his  description  of  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  Ipswich  in  1634  says  that  there  were  140  families  and 
that  "the  Churche  of  Christe  here  consists  of  160  souls  free  from 
the  Epidemical  Diseases  of  all  Reforming  Churches.  .  .  . 
The  peopling  of  this  town  is  by  men  of  goode  ranke  and  quality." 
In  1675,  forty- two  years  after  the  settlement,  as  a  result  of  the 
Irish  influxes,  there  were  400  houses  in  town. 

Following  are  the  Irish  names  on  the  vital  records: 

Irish  Names,  Ipswich  Vital  Records,  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 

Centuries. 

(b.  for  born,  d.  for  daughter,  s.  for  son,  ch.  for  children,  bp.  for  baptized.) 

Births. 

Allen,  Sarah,  d.  Edw.,  July  4,  1661. 

Bid  well,  Elisha,  s.  John  and  Mary,  b.  17 10. 

Boyd,  Adam,  1790. 

Bradley,  Mary,  d.  Enoch  and  Mary,  bp.  July  7,  177 1. 
Bragg,  Timothy,  betw.  1686  and  1718  had  9  s.  and  6  d. 
Browns  (many  families,  some  no  doubt  were  Irish). 

Buckley,  John,  s.  Wm.,  b.  May  8,  1660;  family  lived  in  town  1657  to  1666. 
Burgan  (Brogan),  Sarah,  d.  Thos.,  Feb.  3,  1739. 
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Burgan,  Rob  and  Susan,  had  8  ch.  between  1721-57. 

Burly,  Andrew,  s.  Andrew  and  Mary,  b.  Apr.  5,  1686. 

Butler,  Thos.  and  Martha,  lived  in  town  1727-34,  had  4  ch. 

Butler,  Wra.  and  Sarah,  in  town  1680-2. 

Butler,  Wm.  and  Sarah,  in  town  1745. 

Butler,  Stephen  and  Sarah,  1733-4. 

Call  (McCall),  Philip,  s.  Philip,  b.  Jan.  17,  1659. 

Carr,  Mary,  d.  Caleb  and  Mary,  b.  Oct.  1751. 

Cavis,  John  and  Mary,  in  town  1752-60. 

ClafHin  (McLaughlin),  Mary,  d.  Joshua,  bp.  Aug.  3,  1729. 

Clarke,  Mary,  d.  Thos.,  tanner,  b.  1669. 

Clarke,  John,  s.  Thos.,  Jr.,  tailor,  Nov.  13,  1666. 

Coalman  (Coleman),  Matthew,  s.  Robert  and  Mary,  Oct.  22, 1687. 

Cobbitt  (Corbett),  Thos.,  had  son  b.  Nov.  27,  1657. 

Cody,  Jos.  and  Mary,  in  town  1727-36,  had  2  s.  and  2  d. 

Conoway  (Conway),  Matthew,  s.  Robert  and  Mary,  b.  Oct.  1687. 

Creesey,  Jos.  and  Eliz.,  1739-45,  had  2  s. 

Crook,  Thomas  and  Mary,  1715-1720  (lived  in  town). 

Cumins  (Cummings),  two  families;  Jos.  and  Eliz.  and  John  and  Sarah;  lived 

in  town  from  17 19  to  1724,  had  ch. 
Curtain  (Curtin),  Rob,  had  child  baptized  Feb.  12,  1720. 
Day  (many  families  of  this  name  some  no  doubt  were  Irish). 
Dowing  (Downing),  Richard,  s.  John,  b.  Dec.  1683. 
Dowing,  Margt.,  d.  John,  Feb.  1677. 

Farley,  Hannah  and  Michael,  Mar.  31, 1728  (lived  in  town). 

(Many  Farley  families  in  town  from  1 721  to  1820.) 
Farley,  Michael,  b.  Aug.  2,  1686. 
Farrin,  Lucy,  d.  Patrick,  bp.  July  28,  1745. 

Ferrell  (Farrell),  Edw.,  s.  Patrick  and  Joanna,  bp.  Mar.  4,  1732. 
Ferrin,  Edw.,  s.  Patrick  and  Joanna,  bp.  Aug.  1725;  couple  had  6  s. 
Filmore,  John,  s.  John  and  Abigail,  March  1701-2. 

Fits,  Abiah  and  Mary;  lived  in  town  from  1657  to  1705 — in  that  time  had  5  s. 
and  2  d. 

Fitts,  family  of  that  name  had  many  ch.    There  were  10  families. 
Flood,  Mary,  bp.  Aug.  4, 1734. 

Floyd,  Edw.  and  Mary,  lived  in  town  from  1718-30,  had  7  ch. 

Foord  (Ford),  John,  s.  John,  bp.  Oct.  1705. 

Forcy,  Eliz.,  d.  Thos.  and  Eliz.,  b.  Mar.  1687. 

Freeman,  Peter  and  Jane,  1752-62,  had  4  ch.  in  that  time. 

Gaines,  John,  in  town  1 660-1 665. 

Galloway,  Hugh  and  Ann,  1725-6  (lived  in  town). 

Gifford,  Jos.,  in  town  1660-1665. 

Goldsmith,  Wm.  and  Margt.,  1748-54  (lived  in  town). 
Good,  Nicholas,  bp.  Mar.  21,  1741. 
Greaves,  John  and  Hannah,  had  5  ch.  betw.  1732-41. 
Greeley,  Wm.  and  Judith,  1734  (lived  in  town). 
Green,  Molly,  d.  Thos.,  bp.  July  12,  1772. 
Gregory,  Jonas,  May  1673  (lived  in  town). 
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Grely  (Greeley),  Man,-,  April  1677  (lived  in  town). 

Groton,  Thos.  and  Margt.,  1729-44,  had  7  ch. 

Hagget  (Haggerty),  John,  bp.  Feb.  21,  1740. 

Haggitt  (Haggerty),  Moses,  1677  (lived  in  town). 

Haniford,  Sarah,  d.  Thos.  and  Hannah,  bp.  Nov.  1724. 

Haraden,  Andrew,  s.  David,  Nov.  22,  1778.    David  in  town  from  1775-85. 

Harriss,  Thos.  and  Joanna,  1712  (lived  in  town). 

Hart,  Thos.,  1665-1678  (lived  in  town). 

Hart,- Thos.,  Jr.,  1665-1678  (lived  in  town). 

Hart,  Thos.  and  Eliz.,  1726-35  (lived  in  town). 

Hoar,  Thos.  and  Hannah,  1749-51  (lived  in  town). 

Holland  (many  families  of  this  name  from  1713  to  1778). 

Hoovy  (Hovey),  Thos.,  s.  Daniel,  b.  May  1673. 

Hoyes  (Hayes),  John  and  Sarah,  ch.  Leonard  and  Catherine,  b.  172 1-3. 

Ireland,  David  and  Mary,  1749-53  (lived  in  town). 

Ireland,  David,  Nov.  1640  (lived  in  town). 

Ireland -t  Philip,  1691  (lived  in  town). 

Jeffrs,  Margt.,  d.  \Ym.  and  Anne,  b.  Aug.  1717. 

Kenney,  July  19,  1789  (lived  in  town). 

Killam  (McCullum),  Daniel,  lived  in  town  betw.  1673-1680. 

Kindrick,  John  and  Frances,  lived  in  town  1666  to  1 681 ;  had  7  ch. 

Kneeland,  David,  1766  (lived  in  town). 

Lane,  John  and  Joanna,  lived  in  town  Jan.  1697  to  1698. 

Lee,  Joseph  and  Mary,  lived  in  town  1682  to  1689. 

Lee,  Richard,  lived  in  town  1682  to  1689. 

Loney  (Looney),  Anthony  and  Mary,  betw.  1729-43  had  9  ch. 

Lurvey,  Peter  and  Mary,  lived  in  town  1679  to  1685. 

Maccartey  (McCarthy),  Michael  and  Priscilla,  had  4  ch.  betw.  172 1  and  1733. 
McKean,  Wm.,  June  1776  (lived  in  town). 
McKenzie,  Phillip,  July  1779  (lived  in  town). 
McKinley,  Jos.,  Aug.  1795  (lived  in  town). 
McNeal,  John  and  Eliz.,  1774-9  (lived  in  town). 

Manning  (many  families  of  this  name  in  town  betw.  1723-94).    There  were 

5  families  including  3  doctors  and  1  capt. 
Mansfield,  Thomas  and  Sarah,  1729-33  had  5  ch. 
Marten,  George,  Sept.  1680  to  1694. 
Marten,  David,  1768  (lived  in  town). 
Marten,  John  and  Mary,  1732  (lived  in  town). 
Martin,  John  and  Jane,  lived  in  town  17 12. 
Nealand,  Edw.  and  Mary,  lived  in  town  1701. 
Neland,  Edw.,  lived  in  town  1677  to  1699. 
Neman  (Newman),  Thos.,  Jr.,  lived  in  town  Feb.  1666. 
Page,  Stephen  and  Mary,  1759-64  (lived  in  town). 
Paine,  Robert,  lived  in  town  1677  to  1684. 
Pender,  Benj.,  Nov.  1775  (lived  in  town). 
Perrin,  Thos.  and  Margt.,  lived  in  town  1704. 
Parry  (Perry),  Matthew,  had  8  ch.  between  1666  and  1679. 
Pindar,  John,  Aug.  1743  (lived  in  town). 
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Pindar,  John,  lived  in  town  Aug.  1743. 
Pindar,  John,  lived  in  town  Aug.  1658. 
Pindar,  Thos.  and  Mary,  lived  in  town  1746. 
Pindar,  Thos.  and  Mary,  1746  (lived  in  town). 
Powers,  John  and  Sarah,  1741-52  had  6  ch. 
Purcell,  Jeoffrey,  1744-57  (lived  in  town). 
Riggs,  Thos.  and  Eliz.,  Aug.  1749  (lived  in  town). 
Ring,  John,  lived  in  town  1665  to  1679. 
Ring,  Daniel,  lived  in  town  1659  to  166 1. 
Roberts,  John,  1723-4  (lived  in  town). 
Rogers,  John,  had  many  ch.  betw.  1661  and  1694. 
Saunders,  Humphrey,  Feb.  1776  (lived  in  town). 
Skillion,  Benj.,  lived  in  town  Dec.  1693. 
Smiths  (many  families  in  town  of  this  name). 
Stace  (Stacy),  Thos.  and  Susan,  had  11  ch.  betw.  1654  and  1674. 
Staniford  (several  families  of  this  name  in  town  betw.  1 680-1 800  and  they  were 
prolific). 

Staniford,  John  and  Margt.,  lived  in  town  1686. 

Staniford,  Thos.  and  Hannah,  had  d.  Mary  bp.  1712,  age  16  y.  and  9  m. 

(Cong.  ch.  record). 
Ward,  John,  Sept.  1723  (lived  in  town). 
Ward,  Samuel,  June  1702  (lived  in  town). 
Welch,  John  and  Sarah,  Sept.  1693  (lived  in  town). 
Welch,  Philip,  Dec.  1668  (lived  in  town). 
Welcome,  Jos.  and  Hannah,  1753  (lived  in  town). 
Welcome,  David  and  Eliz.,  1749  (lived  in  town). 

Deaths. 

(w.  for  wife,  wid.  for  widow.) 

Barry,  Hannah,  w.  John,  May  29,  1676. 
Barry,  Peter,  Feb.  3,  1758. 

Berry  (Barry?),  Hon.  Thos.,  Esq.,  judge  probate,  county  Essex;  chief  justice 

court  of  pleas,  d.  Aug.  1756,  aged  62  y. 
Camel  (Campbell),  John,  Feb.  26,  1755. 
Cobbitt  (Corbett),  Rev.  Thos.,  Nov.  5,  1685. 
Collings  (Collins),  Philip,  April  7,  1659. 
Collins,  Joseph,  "a  blind  poor  man,"  Jan.  19,  1662. 
Conoway  (Conway),  Mary,  wid.,  Apr.  8,  1728. 
Fitzgerald,  James,  of  Springfield,  Dec.  21,  1727. 
Gray,  James,  "in  the  county  house  from  Beverly,"  Apr.  28,  1794. 
Gregory,  Sarah,  "an  antient  maid,  "  June  5,  1732. 
Gregorye,  Hanah,  Feb.  22,  1671. 
Griffin,  Eliz.,  d.  Samuel,  Oct.  2,  1684. 

Guliahull,  ,  wid.  Dennis,  June  24,  1801. 

Hagan,  Eliz.,  wid.,  Sept.  1747. 
Hassell,  Margt.,  w.  John,  Feb.  1660. 
Hooker,  Sarah,  w.  Matthew,  March  1786. 
Hunt,  Win.,  April  1660. 
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Huse  (Hughes),  Abel,  April  1770. 

McColly  (McCauley),  Eliz.,  d.  Alex,  Feb.  1736. 

Moore,  Wm.,  May  1671. 

Thornton,  Timothy,  Sept.  4,  1787. 

Whipple,  Matthew,  Oct.  20,  1658. 

White,  Jeremiah  (Rev.  soldier),  died  of  fever  at  Albany,  May  1777. 

Marriages. 

Barly  (Burley),  Jas.  and  Rebeckah,  May  1685. 

Barrae  (Barry),  Lucy  and  Thos.  Jones,  Nov.  1747. 

Barry,  John  and  Mary  Chapman,  Jan.  1676. 

Barrye  (Barry),  John  and  Mary  Yescott,  17 19. 

Barry,  Thos.,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Eliz.  Turner  of  Salem,  May  1728. 

Biles  (Boyle),  Sarah  and  Capt.  Ebenezer  Lord,  1779. 

Blake,  Johannah  and  Aaron  Clark,  May  1779. 

Blany,  Jos.,  of  Marblehead  and  Eliz.  Cogswell,  17 17. 

Bolton,  Mary  and  Saml.  Wood,  May  1684. 

Boyd,  Mary  and  Stephen  Story,  Dec.  1785. 

Bragg,  Timothy  and  Liddea  Gott,  Feb.  1685. 

Bready  (Brady),  Jane  and  John  Kimball,  Oct.  1745. 

Bryant,  Katherine  and  Thomas  Hodgkins,  Dec.  1738. 

Buckly,  Dorithy  and  Jonathan  Wade,  Dec.  1660. 

Burk,  Deliverance  and  Natl.  Fuller,  Feb.  1740. 

Burke,  Capt.  John  and  Martha  Thorndike  from  Beverly,  June  1783. 

Burgen  (Brogan),  Margt.  and  Danl.  Ross,  Aug.  1781. 

Burley,  Andrew  and  Mar)'  Dean,  Sept.  1762. 

Burn  (Burns),  John  and  Mrs.  Eliza  Pittman,  Jan.  1758. 

Butler,  Thos.,  Jr.,  and  Abigail  Croft,  1731-2. 

Campanali  (Campbell),  David  and  Mary  Wilson,  1711. 

Carill  (Carroll),  Benj.  and  Mary  Cross,  1701-2. 

Carrell  (Carroll),  Katherine  and  John  Waite,  Aug.  1685. 

Carril  (Carroll),  Morris  and  Mary  Cosgrove  (Beverly),  Jan.  1784. 

Carr,  Anna  (Newbury)  and  Thos.  Perrin,  1729. 

Cary,  Anthony  and  Sarah  Cox,  Oct.  1702. 

Clowlin  (McLaughlin),  Peter  and  Eliz.  Hart,  Nov.  1791. 

Cody,  Joseph  and  Mary  Martin,  Oct.  1722. 

Collings  (Collins),  Frances  and  Thos.  Averill,  Dec.  1657. 

Collings  (Collins),  James  and  Hannah  Dutch,  1674. 

Collings  (Collins),  Sarah  and  Richard  Littlehale,  Oct.  1676. 

Comings  (Cummings),  Isaac  and  Frances  Sherwin,  Nov.  1696. 

Conoway  (Conway),  Mary  and  Richard  Flood  (Newbury),  Nov.  1729. 

Cox,  Sarah  and  Anthony  Cary,  Oct.  1702. 

Coy  (McCoy),  Matthew  (Wenham)  and  Lydia  Bennett,  Dec.  1730. 
Creecy  (Casey?),  Michael  (Rowley)  and  Martha  Dutch,  1719. 
Cresie  (Casey),  Mighill  (Michael)  and  Mary  Quliter,  Apr.  1660. 
Crooe  (McGrew),  Margt.  and  Stephen  Daniels  (Salem),  17 16. 
Cue  (McHugh),  Eliz.  and  John  Day  (Wenham),  June  1704. 
Cues  (Hughes),  Mary  and  Natl.  Cross,  Oct.  17 15. 
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Cummings,  Thos.  and  Lydia  Richardson  (Dracut),  July  1736. 
Cunningham,  John  (Gloucester)  and  Abigail  Day,  May  1757. 
Curtaine  (Curtain),  Susannah  and  Jacob  Hobbs,  Aug.  1714. 
Curtinn  (Curtin),  Anne  and  Thos.  West,  Apr.  1708. 
Dannis  (Dennis),  Thos.  and  Mary  Watson,  June  1724. 
Deare  (Dyer),  Edward  and  Eliza  Griffin,  Mar.  1660. 
Dillahan  (Delehanty),  Hannah  and  Saml.  Prior,  Nov.  1707. 
Dennen  (Dineen),  Mary  and  Alex.  Campbell,  Mar.  1786. 
Dirgey  (Durgey),  Thos.  and  Eliza  Ford,  Mar.  1700. 
Dougherty,  Robt.  and  Sarah  Lufkin,  Jan.  1753. 
Downeing,  Hannah  and  Isak  Foster,  Nov.  1678. 
Downeing,  John  and  Mehitabel  Brabrook,  1669. 
Doyl,  John  and  Abigail  Lufkin,  Jan.  1728-9. 
Dunham,  John  and  Mrs.  Mary  Pearley,  Apr.  1775. 
Dunnell  (O'Donnell),  Mercy  and  John  Caldwell,  Jan.  1748. 
Dwinell  (O'Donnell),  Prudence  and  Benj.  Ireland,  Aug.  1751. 
Eagan,  Dr.  Hugh  (Andover)  and  Eliz.  Giddinge,  June  1737. 
Emins  (Emmons),  Susannah  and  John  Welch,  1718. 
Farland  (McFarland),  Man'  and  Mark  Hart,  May  17 19. 
Farley,  Michael  and  Man.-  Woodberry  (Beverly),  July  1709. 
Farough  (Farrell),  George  and  Anne  Whit  more,  1643-4. 
Farren,  Patrick  and  Johannah  Tuttle  (Boston),  Dec.  172 1. 
Fasey,  Eliz.  and  Samuel  Graves,  Nov.  1703. 

Fitts  (Fitzgerald),  Abraham  and  Rebecca  Birdley  (Burley),  Jan.  1668 
Fitts,  James  and  Mary  Dutch,  July  1754. 
Flood,  Richard  and  Man'  Connaway,  Nov.  1729. 
Floyd,  Eliz.  and  Jos.  Killam,  Mar.  1749. 
Ford,  Eliza  and  Thos.  Durgey,  Mar.  1700. 

Freeman,  Jane  and  Anthony  Griffin  (Brunswick,  Me.),  Aug.  1778. 

Furlong,  Patrick  and  Anna  Sweet,  Nov.  1777. 

Gaines,  John  and  Man'  Tredwell,  1659. 

Gala  way,  Hugh  and  Esther  Perkins,  Sept.  1720. 

Gaily,  Mary  and  Kilicres  Ross,  May  1661. 

Garland,  Katherine  and  George  Frizel,  Apr.  1728. 

Giffard,  Margt.  and  John  Coggswell,  July  1674. 

Gloyd  (Killoy?),  James  and  Man-  Tilton,  Oct.  1741. 

Goldsmith,  William  and  Hannah  Burnham,  Aug.  1774. 

Good,  William  and  Eliz.  Drinker,  June  1693. 

Graves,  Mary  and  William  Thomson,  Oct.  1673. 

Greely,  Wm.  and  Judith  Perkins,  Dec.  1733. 

Green,  Hannah  and  Thos.  Knowlton,  Nov.  1668. 

Gregory,  Jonas  and  Hanah  Dow,  1670. 

Gregory-,  Jonas  and  Eliz.  Hely  (Healy),  May  1672. 

Griffin,  Daniel  and  Anna  Buffam,  Aug.  1726. 

Grove,  Thos.  and  Rebecca  Holt  (Andover),  June  1710. 

Groves,  Peter  and  Anne  Eliot,  June  1733. 

Hagget  (Haggerty),  Hannah  and  Philip  Welch,  Feb.  1666. 

Hart,  Thos.  and  Mary  Norton,  Oct.  1664. 
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Hely,  Man.-  and  John  Ward,  May  1676. 

Hendly  (Handley),  Eliz.  and  Thos.  Brown,  Dec.  1736. 

Higgins,  Timothy  and  Susannah  Knowlton,  Aug.  1781. 

Hoar,  Thos.  and  Hannah  Robbins.  May  174S. 

Holland,  Thos.  and  Patience  Ford,  Jan.  1745. 

Hooker,  Matthew  and  Anne  Grover,  Xov.  1752. 

Hoyes  (Hayes),  Eliz.  and  Robt.  Potter,  Xov.  1749. 

Huit  (Hewitt?),  John,  4ia  foreigner"  and  Eliz.  Hodgkins,  Xov.  1 79 1. 

Hunt,  Thos.  and  Man.-  Smith,  Xov.  173S. 

Jeffrs,  Wm.  and  Anne  Ray,  1716. 

Kelly,  Saml.  and  Abby  Beal,  May  1772. 

Keten  (Keating),  Michael  and  Lydia  Patch,  Jan.  1781. 

Killum  (McCullum),  Martha  and  Timothy  Bragg,  Dec.  1714. 

King,  Joseph  and  Eliz.  Fuller,  Mar.  1674. 

Kirby,  John  and  Eliza  Andrews,  July  1769. 

Lane,  John  (Billerica)  and  Susannah  Whipple,  1683. 

Lake,  Martha  and  Thos.  Harris,  Xov.  1647. 

Lee,  Eliz.  and  John  Xewman,  June  1764. 

Loney  (Looney),  Eliz.  and  Philemon  Wells,  July  1765. 

Loney  (Looney),  Anthony  and  Man.-  Pindar,  Sept.  1728. 

Lovel,  John  and  Eliz.  Pindar,  Sept.  1689. 

Lovel,  Thos.  and  Martha  Herrick  (Beverly),  May  1 71 5. 

Lun-ey,  Peter  and  Love  Parsons,  Apr.  1702. 

Maccartey  (McCarthy),  Michael  and  Priscilla  Eastcourt,  Xov.  1720. 

Macarty  (McCarthy),  Alice  and  Zacheus  Wilcome,  Oct.  1745. 

McDonnoll  (McDonnell),  Danl.  and  wid.  Eliza  Russell,  July  1 731. 

Machmore  (McMurrough),  Wm.  of  Gosport  and  Pheeny  Lord,  Oct.  1743. 

McKean  (McKeon?),  Wm.  and  Eliza  Giddings,  Feb.  1777. 

McKenzey,  Philip  and  Susannah  Hobbs.  Xov,  1777. 

Mackilvean,  Danl.  (Boston)  and  Mary  Smith,  June  1747. 

McKinly,  Jas.  and  Joanna  Burnham,  Xov.  1793. 

McXeal,  John  and  Eliz.  Fuller,  Dec.  1771. 

Manning,  Wm.  (Gloucester)  and  Man.-  Smith,  1702. 

Mansfield,  Thos.  and  Eliz.  Galloway,  Feb.  1742-3. 

Marshall,  Man.-  and  Ralph  Butler,  Feb.  171 1-2. 

Martin,  John  and  Man-  Holland,  Mar.  1754. 

Maxy,  Man-  and  Jona.  Knowlton,  June  1731. 

Mead,  John  and  Ruth  Knowlton,  Xov.  1732. 

Mighill  (McGill),  Thos.,  Deacon,  and  Rachel  Lane,  Oct.  1778. 

Michel,  Anne  and  Jona.  Ellsworth,  Feb.  1780. 

Moore,  Thos.  and  Sally  Dinneen,  Feb.  1784. 

Morong  (Moran),  Thos.  (Salem)  and  Mrs.  Priscilla  Manning,  June  1763. 

Mulloon  (Muldoon),  Luke  and  Man-  Lufkin,  Feb.  1735. 

Murphe  (Murphy),  Molly  and  Ephraim  Knowlton,  Sept.  1780. 

Murray,  John  and  Eliz.  Chapman,  May  1779. 

Nealand,  John  and  Susannah  Chapman,  Mar.  1731-2. 

Obben  (O'Brien),  Sarah,  Mrs.  (Xewbury)  and  James  Lufkin,  Apr.  1 77 1. 

Obrain  (O'Brien),  John  and  Sarah  Wells,  Sept.  17S5. 
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Paine,  Mrs.  Eliza,  and  Capt.  John  Whipple,  June  1680. 
Pindar,  Eliz.  and  John  Lovel,  Sept.  1689. 
Pindar,  Thos.  and  Mary  Brown,  Nov.  1740. 
Powers,  John  and  Sarah  Eveleth,  May  1741. 
Purcell,  JeorTrey  and  Mrs.  Mary  Russell,  May  1760. 
Redding,  Danl.  and  Eliz.  Pindar,  17 19. 

Reynolds,  Stephen  (Bradford  )and  Hester  Hovey,  Nov.  1728. 
Ring,  John  and  Mary  Bray,  Nov.  1664. 

Robards  (Roberts),  Susannah  and  David  Downing,  Nov.  1701. 

Rounder  (Roddy?),  John  and  Sarah  Tryall  (Tyrell),  June  1790. 

Rowe,  William  and  Sarah  Woodward,  Nov.  1671. 

Shannon,  Nathaniel  and  Mrs.  Abby  Vaughn  (Portsmouth),  1714. 

Smith,  Thos.  and  Joanna  Emmons,  July  1704. 

Spark  (Sparks),  Rose  and  Thos.  Newman,  June  1692. 

Stace  (Stacy),  Thomas  and  Susanna  Wooster,  1653. 

Stacy,  Rebeckah  and  James  Barly  (Burley),  May  1685. 

Thonton  (Thornton),  Timothy  and  Lydia  Lord,  July  1785. 

Watson,  Sarah  and  Paul  Wallace,  Dec.  1690. 

Welch,  Phillip  and  Hannah  Haggett  (Haggerty),  Feb.  1666. 

Wilcome,  Zacheus  and  Allice  Macarty,  Oct.  1745. 

Williams,  Nicholas  and  Dorcas  Davison,  Nov.  1705. 

Wyn,  John  and  Sarah  Appleton,  Nov.  1793. 


A  PATRIOTIC  RESOLUTION. 


The  American  Irish  Historical  Society  and  the  War. 

President  Wilson's  Appreciation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Irish 
Historical  Society  held  on  Friday  evening,  October  19,  1917, 
President-General  Joseph  I.  C.  Clarke  presiding,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  President 
and  given  to  the  press: 

Resolved:  That  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society  with  a  membership 
in  forty-four  States  of  the  Union  affirms  without  any  reservation  its  ardent 
and  continuous  support,  morally,  materially  and  physically,  of  the  righteous 
war  which  the  United  States  is  waging  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  freedom, 
the  autonomy  of  the  smaller  nations  and  democratic  government  throughout 
the  world. 

In  affirming  this  expression  of  its  loyalty  and  devotion,  the  American 
Irish  Historical  Society  points  with  pride  to  the  record  of  the  Irish  race  in 
America  from  the  beginning  of  our  government,  furnishing  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  as  shown  by  the  muster-rolls  of  the  regiments  comprising  the 
Continental  Army,  thirty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  fighting  men  together  with 
vast  sums  of  money  subscribed  by  Irish  merchants,  and  in  every  succeeding 
war  holding  up  the  cause  of  the  United  States — the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican 
War  and  with  enormous  numbers  and  resources  in  the  Civil  War  as  well  as 
in  the  later  war  with  Spain.  Always  the  Irish  race  has  stood  for  loyalty  and 
patriotic  fervor,  and  in  its  myriads  of  sons  now  with  the  Colors,  and  its  thou- 
sands of  Irish-born  or  Irish-descended  citizens  supporting  generously,  cheer- 
fully the  financial  burdens  of  the  War,  the  glorious  story  of  the  past  (which 
it  has  been  our  duty  to  put  clearly  and  authentically  before  the  world)  will 
be  more  gloriously  repeated  in  the  days  at  hand  and  to  the  victorious  end  of 
the  struggle  for  justice  and  right  the  world  over. 


The  President's  Reply. 

The  White  House,  Washington, 

22  October,  19 17. 

My  dear  Mr.  Daly: 

I  have  received  with  deep  and  unaffected  pleasure  the  fine, 
patriotic  resolution  of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society, 
which  you  were  kind  enough  to  telegraph  me,  and  I  beg  that  you 
will  express  to  the  members  of  this  Society  not  only  my  gratifi- 
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cation  at  the  action  they  took,  but  also  my  entire  confidence  in 
their  pledges. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

Woodrow  Wilson. 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Daly,  Secretary-General 
American  Irish  Historical  Society 
New  York  City. 
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SENATOR  THOMAS  M.  PATTERSON. 


Died  July  23,  igi6. 

BY  HON.  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR, 
U.  S.  Representative  for  Colorado. 

I  am  herewith  giving  some  brief  addresses  and  newspaper 
editorials  upon  the  life  and  character  of  the  late  Senator  Thomas 
M>  Patterson,  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

I  could  give  hundreds  of  eloquent  eulogies  to  his  memory,  but 
these  few  are  typical  and  so  completely  reflect  the  sentiment  of 
my  State  that  I  will  only  accompany  them  with  a  few  words 
myself. 

I  can  not  hope  to  add  anything  to  these  sincere  tributes,  but 
having  known  and  admired  him  from  my  boyhood  days  I  would 
feel  derelict  in  my  duty  to  him  and  to  my  State  if  I  did  not  lay  a 
brief  wreath  of  affection  upon  the  grave  of  a  departed  friend,  who 
for  nearly  a  half  century  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens of  the  West. 

His  life  is  an  inspiration  to  the  youth  of  our  Commonwealth. 
Throughout  his  long  and  busy  life  he  discharged  his  full  duty  as  a 
citizen,  a  soldier,  a  lawyer,  an  editor,  and  a  patriotic  statesman. 
He  was  of  that  type  of  man  who  makes  states  and  nations  great 
and  lead  in  the  march  of  human  progress.  He  was  a  typical 
western  American.  He  believed  in  a  square  deal  and  fair  play, 
and  was  always  ready  under  any  and  all  circumstances  to  stand 
up  for  human  freedom  and  equal  opportunity.  His  heart  al- 
ways beat  for  the  welfare  of  common  humanity.  He  was  pre- 
eminently a  fearless  and  ready  fighter — a  fighter  in  the  court 
room,  a  fighter  in  politics,  and  a  fighter  for  the  public  welfare. 
He  always  fought  in  the  open.  He  was  always  aggressive  and 
there  was  no  cessation.  He  struck  hard  and  never  flinched  from 
the  return.  His  courage  never  failed,  and  he  had  the  profound 
knowledge,  the  energy,  and  eloquence  to  achieve  success.  He 
was  a  power  with  whom  all  parties  had  to  reckon.  He  was 
often  charged  with  making  trouble,  and  he  did.  But  at  least 
nine  times  out  of  ten  he  was  making  trouble  for  those  who  ought 
to  have  trouble  made  with  them.  He  stood  foursquare  to  the 
great  problems  and  work  of  upbuilding  the  West.    He  helped 
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make  Colorado  the  great  land  of  opportunity  that  it  is  to-day. 
He  was  Colorado's  greatest  newspaper  man  and  Democracy's 
greatest  evangelist.  He  made  the  ladders  on  which  he  climbed 
to  success.  His  mind  was  like  a  rare  gem — many-sided  and  all  of 
them  bright.  He  was  a  prodigious  and  indefatigable  worker. 
His  capacity  for  hard  work  amounted  to  a  genuine  genius.  His 
adversaries  would  necessarily  have  to  stop  sometimes  for  sleep 
and  rest,  and  when  they  appeared  the  next  morning  would  find 
themselves  beaten.  His  whole  life  exemplified  what  may  be  ac- 
complished by  untiring  energy,  unswerving  honesty,  and  a  heroic 
determination  to  make  a  success  at  whatever  one  undertakes. 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Colorado  Legislature  that  elected  him  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  I  watched  with  admiration  his 
marvelous  career  for  thirty-five  years. 

He  loved  Colorado,  and  the  State  owes  him  an  everlasting  debt 
of  gratitude.  His  life  work  forms  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
history  of  Colorado.  He  thoroughly  and  honestly  believed  in 
our  people,  and  the  pioneers  of  our  State — especially  the  miners 
and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  laboring  people  generally — will 
always  revere  his  memory.  He  richly  deserves  my  idea  of  the 
highest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  any  citizen  or  official,  namely, 
he  kept  the  faith ;  he  fought  a  good  fight ;  he  nobly  performed  his 
duty  to  the  last;  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  State 
of  Colorado  is  better  off  for  his  having  lived. 

When  the  future  historians  of  our  State  shall  write  the  faithful 
record  of  the  men  who  made  Colorado  truly  great,  the  name  of 
Thomas  MacDonald  Patterson  will  forever  shine  with  a  brilliant 
luster  among  the  West's  greatest  men. 

A  brave  soldier,  a  model  husband  and  father,  a  great  lawyer, 
a  publicist,  a  great  editor,  a  successful  business  man,  an  eloquent 
orator  and  skilled  debater,  a  tireless  worker  for  the  development 
of  our  State,  an  uncompromising  and  never  conquered  champion 
of  the  rights  of  the  poor  and  friendless,  one  of  the  ablest  Senators 
the  West  has  ever  sent  to  Washington,  a  man  whose  experience 
extended  throughout  the  birth  and  growth  and  was  always  an 
active  part  in  the  civilization  of  the  West.  Such  was  Colorado's 
gifted  son;  such  was  the  distinguished  career  of  Senator  Patter- 
son's half-century  of  the  rarest  ability,  vigor,  and  energy  devoted 
to  the  upbuilding  of  Colorado  and  the  upholding  of  the  rights  o£ 
her  citizens. 
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Colorado  will  not  look  upon  his  like  again.  If  a  selection  were 
to  be  made  at  this  time  of  the  two  most  distinguished  citizens  of 
the  Centennial  State  whose  statues  should  be  selected  to  be 
placed  in  the  great  historic  Statuary  Hall  in  America's  Capitol, 
it  is  no  reflection  upon  the  galaxy  of  her  departed  distinguished 
citizens  to  say  that  I  believe  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of 
Colorado's  million  citizens  would  designate  Senators  Thomas  M. 
Patterson  and  Henry-  M.  Teller,  who  was  for  thirty  years  Col- 
orado's "grand  old  man"  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Senator  Patterson  had  no  fear  of  anything  in  this  world  or  the 
next,  and  when  the  court  of  last  resort  issued  its  final  summons 
to  him  he  manfully  bade  farewell  to  his  family  and  all  earthly 
things  and  quietly  journeyed  to  that  undiscovered  country  from 
whose  bourne  no  traveler  returns. 

With  a  cheery  smile  and  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
He  has  wandered  into  an  unknown  land. 

The  sentiment  of  the  bench  and  bar  of  Colorado  is  fittingly 
expressed  in  the  following  memorial  addresses  and  eloquent  and 
sincere  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Patterson. 

At  the  memorial  meeting  of  the  Denver  Bar  Association,  held 
March  26,  191 7,  the  judges  of  the  district  court  sitting  en  banc, 
Mr.  Horace  N.  Hawkins  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Denver  Bar  Association,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, we  meet  to-day  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  departed  members  of  our 
association.  When  one  upon  whom  death  has  laid  his  hand  has  lived  to  old 
age,  has  climbed  to  the  topmost  round  of  the  ladder  of  distinction,  and  has 
been  permitted  to  see  the  ripened  fruit  of  his  life's  work,  no  note  of  sorrow  need 
be  struck  in  our  tributes.  It  is  a  matter  for  rejoicing  that  after  a  long  and  use- 
ful life  the  end  came  to  Senator  Patterson  before  his  splendid  intellect  had  been 
seriously  weakened,  or  his  magnificent  body  crippled  by  the  ravaging  march  of 
time. 

Thomas  M.  Patterson  was  born  in  County  Carlow,  Ireland,  November  4, 
1839-  When  he  was  10  years  of  age,  the  family  embarked  on  a  sailing  vessel, 
and  after  a  month  on  the  ocean  reached  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  the  eyes 
of  the  young  Irish  lad  first  beheld  the  promised  land  of  America,  a  land  in 
which  he  was  destined  for  over  half  a  century'  to  play  no  inconspicuous  part. 

In  1853  his  father  moved  from  New  York  to  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  and  there 
Senator  Patterson  worked  in  his  father's  store  at  the  jeweler's  trade,  a  trade 
that  had  been  the  calling  of  his  forefathers  for  generations  in  Ireland.  Later, 
attracted  by  newspaper  work,  he  learned  to  set  type  on  the  Crawfordsville 
Review.  He  then  set  out  for  Indianapolis,  walking  the  entire  distance,  paying 
for  his  food  and  lodging  en  route  by  repairing  the  farmers'  clocks  and  watches. 
At  Indianapolis  he  worked  as  a  printer. 
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Then  came  the  war,  and  he,  in  1S61,  enlisted  on  the  Union  side.  His  brother, 
James  Patterson,  who  also  enlisted,  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Winchester. 

After  Senator  Patterson's  discharge  from  the  Army  he  became  a  student  at 
Asbury  University,  now  De  Pauw  University,  at  Greencastle,  Ind.  Later  he 
attended  Wabash  College  at  Crawfordville.  In  1S62  he  married  Miss  Cather- 
ine Grafton,  a  member  of  an  old  Virginia  family. 

After  leaving  school  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  M.  D.  White  at  Craw- 
fordsville,  afterwards  a  Member  of  Congress  from  that  district.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1S67  and  practiced  at  Crawfordsville  until  1S72,  when  he 
came  to  Denver.  His  practice  at  Crawfordsville  was  entirely  successful,  but 
he  longed  for  a  larger  field  of  work.  Another  reason  for  Senator  Patterson's 
coming  to  Colorado  is  very  interesting  in  the  light  of  what  occurred  after  he 
reached  here.  He  had  evidenced  some  fondness  for  politics  in  Indiana,  and  it 
was  agreed  in  the  Patterson  family  that  it  would  be  best  to  curb  this  tendency. 
So  Mr.  Patterson  said  that  he  would  come  to  Colorado — that  Colorado  being 
a  Republican  State,  there  would  be  no  temptation  for  him  to  take  part  in 
politics.  In  1873  and  1874  he  was  city  attorney  of  Denver.  About  this  time 
he  formed  a  partnership  in  the  law  with  Charles  S.  Thomas.  In  1874  he  was 
elected  Territorial  Delegate  to  Congress,  and  was  instrumental  in  securing  the 
passage  of  an  act  enabling  Colorado  to  take  her  place  among  the  States  of  the 
Union.  From  1876  to  167S  he  was  a  Member  of  the  lower  House  of  Congress 
from  the  new  State.  In  1S78  he  was  defeated  for  re-election.  In  1879  and 
for  some  years  afterwards  he  was  actively  practicing  law  as  a  member  of  the 
co-partnership  of  Markham,  Patterson,  Thomas  &  Campbell,  the  firm  having 
offices  in  both  Denver  and  Leadville.  Later  the  firm  became  Patterson  & 
Thomas,  probably  the  best  known  law  firm  ever  in  Colorado. 

In  1888  Senator  Patterson  was  a  candidate  for  governor,  but  was  defeated. 
He  continued  the  practice  of  the  law  until  1892,  when  he  announced  his  per- 
manent retirement  from  practice  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the 
editorship  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  in  which  paper  he  had  purchased  a 
controlling  interest.  Senator  Patterson  was  at  this  time  53  years  of  age,  and 
stood  at  the  top  of  the  legal  ladder  in  the  West.  He  had  achieved  as  many  legal 
victories  as  he  cared  for  and  he  had  no  intention  of  ever  practicing  law  again. 
Then  came  the  terrible  panic  and  financial  troubles  of  1893,  and  these  drove 
him  back  into  at  least  a  partial  resumption  of  his  law  work.  So  in  1S95, 
twenty-two  years  ago,  the  partnership  composed  of  Senator  Patterson,  Ed- 
mund F.  Richardson,  and  Horace  X.  Hawkins  was  formed.  This  partnership, 
Patterson,  Richardson  &  Hawkins,  continued  until  1905,  at  which  time  Mr. 
Patterson  again  announced  his  retirement  from  the  practice  of  the  law.  In 
1 901  Senator  Patterson  reached  the  goal  of  his  political  ambition,  being  elected 
United  States  Senator  from  Colorado.  The  next  year,  1902,  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Richard  Crawford  Campbell,  he  bought  the  Denver  Times  from 
David  H.  Moffat,  and  for  several  years  Senator  Patterson  operated  and  con- 
ducted both  of  said  papers. 

He  was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  the  L'nited  States  Senate. 

In  October,  1913,  he  sold  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  the  Denver  Times 
having  been  disposed  of  some  time  prior  thereto.  At  this  time  Senator  Pat- 
terson was  nearly  74  years  of  age,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  was  entitled  to 
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some  rest  from  the  arduous  work  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  since  his  early 
manhood.  But  no  sooner  had  he  retired  from  the  newspaper  field  than  he  was 
back  actively  and  vigorously  at  work  in  public  service  for  the  people  of  Denver. 
Without  pay  or  compensation  of  any  kind  he  went  to  work  in  the  Denver 
Union  Water  Company  case  that  was  pending  in  the  federal  court,  and  day  in 
and  day  out  fought  as  a  lawyer  without  compensation  in  that  case. 

In  1914,  at  the  age  of  nearly  75,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  again  make  the 
race  for  governor.  He  made  no  effort  to  secure  the  nomination,  but  at 
the  primaries  he  -was  overwhelmingly  nominated.  He  failed  of  success  at  the 
election.  Senator  Patterson  accepted  his  defeat  in  this  instance  with  the  same 
calmness  and  imperturbability  that  had  characterized  other  defeats  during  his 
long  years  of  political  activity  in  Colorado.  He  was  as  undaunted  in  defeat  as 
in  victory.  Within  a  short  time  after  the  election  he  began  to  work  on  the 
great  question  of  fair  freight  rates  for  Denver  and  was  actively  at  work  on  this 
question  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  July  23,  1916,  he  havingat 
that  time  reached  nearly  the  age  of  77  years. 

To  review  the  great  work  that  Senator  Patterson  did  while  in  Washington 
as  the  Representative  of  the  people  of  Colorado  would  take  far  more  time  than 
can  possibly  be  granted  me  on  this  occasion.  When  the  great  fight  for  state- 
hood came  up  Patterson  was  Colorado's  valiant  champion,  and  our  consti- 
tutional convention,  held  in  1876,  adopted  a  resolution  commending  him  for 
the  successful  fight  he  had  made.  One  of  the  first  acts  which  he  secured  the 
passage  of  in  Congress  was  the  donation  by  the  government  to  the  city  of 
Denver  of  the  land  on  which  the  East  Denver  High  School  building  was  erected. 
This  was  while  he  was  in  the  lower  House.  One  of  the  last  things  he  did  in  the 
Senate  was  to  secure  an  appropriation  for  Denver's  new  postoffice.  He  was 
at  all  times  active  and  diligent  in  every  work  that  would  aid  and  benefit  Den- 
ver and  Colorado.  He  was  not  a  mere  party  man  while  in  the  Senate.  Upon 
occasions  he  refused  to  be  bound  by  his  political  caucus  and  supported  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  numbers  of  measures.  He  at  all  times  while  in  the  Senate 
showed  a  lofty  spirit  of  independence. 

A  history  of  his  activities  in  political  matters  would  take  hours  to  relate. 
For  forty  years  he  was  a  leader  in  Colorado's  political  battles.  For  many 
years  Colorado  was  naturally  a  Republican  State,  and  Senator  Patterson,  as  the 
leader  of  the  Democratic  Party,  went  down  to  defeat  over  and  over  again. 
The  usual  stereotyped  statement  would  then  be  made:  "Tom  Patterson  is  dead 
politically."  But  at  the  next  election  he  would  again,  with  undaunted  courage, 
lead  his  forces  to  battle.  He  kept  this  up  until  he  not  only  saw  his  own  party 
in  power,  but  he  himself  on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  reached  the  highest  office  in 
the  gift  of  the  State — the  highest  office  in  the  United  States  to  which  he,  of 
foreign  birth,  could  ever  aspire.  When  his  election  to  that  great  office  was 
announced  he  left  the  hurrahing  crowds  of  enthusiastic  friends  and  admirers  and 
hastened  to  his  home  to  give  the  news  to  his  wife  and  daughter. 

In  politics  Senator  Patterson  was  a  leader;  never  a  follower.  In  1892  he  led 
the  fight  of  the  silver  forces  at  the  Democratic  national  convention  and  with  his 
minority  report  hurled  defiance  at  his  party  and  predicted  its  defeat.  He  left 
the  Democratic  Party  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  People's  Party. 
In  1900  he  was  chairman  of  the  national  convention  of  the  People's  Party. 
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In  that  year  Colorado  was  given  the  signal  and  unusual  honor  of  furnishing 
presiding  officers  at  the  national  conventions  of  all  the  three  great  political 
parties. 

As  a  newspaper  editor,  Senator  Patterson's  writings  were  quoted  all  over  the 
United  States.  He  never  wavered  in  his  devotion  to  a  cause.  He  conducted 
his  newspaper  entirely  independently  from  his  law  office  and  would  never  al- 
low a  case  to  be  taken  in  the  office  which  would  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
policy  of  his  newspaper.  He  would  not  only  not  take  such  a  case  himself,  but 
he  would  not  permit  a  partner  of  his  to  do  so.  During  his  ownership  of  news- 
papers he  was  often  in  conflict  with  great  companies  and  corporations  on  ques- 
tions of  public  affairs.  He  steadfastly  refused  any  employment  of  himself  or 
his  law  firm  by  such  companies.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  advocating 
through  his  paper  a  tariff  on  a  certain  commodity  largely  produced  in  Colorado, 
the  business  manager  of  his  newspaper  accepted  a  page  advertisement  from  a 
great  company  producing  this  commodity.  After  thousands  of  copies  of  the 
paper  had  been  printed,  Senator  Patterson  discovered  the  advertisement  and 
caused  it  to  be  taken  out,  the  papers  destroyed,  and  the  money  returned  to  the 
company.  No  one  ever  could  truthfully  say,  during  his  ownership  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  that  it  could  either  be  bought  or  bulldozed. 

Shortly  after  I  came  to  Colorado,  in  1893,  there  was  a  great  religious  warfare 
on  in  this  State.  Members  of  one  particular  church  were  being  denounced  for 
no  other  reason  than  their  membership  in  that  church.  Visitors  poured  into 
Senator  Patterson's  office  by  the  dozen,  some  coaxing,  some  threatening,  in 
order  to  secure  Senator  Patterson's  support  in  this  religious  warfare.  I  saw 
Senator  Patterson,  not  once  but  dozens  of  times,  pound  on  his  table  and  tell  his 
visitors  that  he  would  see  the  News  in  the  lowest  pit  of  bankruptcy  before  he 
would  consent  to  abuse  men  because  they  belonged  to  a  particular  church. 
Over  and  over  again  during  Senator  Patterson's  ownership  of  the  News,  busi- 
ness men  threatened  to  institute  boycotts,  and  did  institute  them,  on  account 
of  his  course.  He  met  them  all  fearlessly  and  vanquished  even.'  such  effort 
to  control  the  columns  of  his  newspaper.  His  was  at  least  one  newspaper  in 
the  United  States  whose  business  columns  did  not  control  its  editorials. 

At  one  time  a  great  corporation  of  Denver  had  him  arrested  on  a  criminal 
libel  charge,  and  also  sued  him  for  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  damages  each 
day  for  a  long  period  of  time.  We  had  in  the  office  at  that  time  something  like 
$3,000,000  of  lawsuits  against  Senator  Patterson  for  alleged  libel.  I  never  saw 
him,  during  all  these  days  of  storm  and  stress,  at  all  worried  over  the  outcome  or 
show  any  fear  as  to  the  result.  He  was  upon  every  occasion  willing  to  fight  it 
out  with  his  adversaries  and  take  whatever  consequences  might  come. 

As  a  lawyer,  Senator  Patterson  occupied,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  the 
highest  rank.  It  is  my  belief  that  as  an  advocate  he  never  had  in  Colorado  a 
superior  and  few  equals.  His  very  successful  trial  of  a  number  of  important 
criminal  cases  gave  him  the  name  of  a  great  criminal  lawyer,  but  the  records  of 
the  Colorado  courts  will  show  that  he  participated  in  many  great  civil  trials 
with  equal  success.  He  was  in  the  important  mining  Apex  trials  in  the  Lead- 
ville  district;  in  the  famous  Stratton  will  case  at  Colorado  Springs;  in  the  great 
Burns  and  Doyle  litigation  in  Colorado  Springs  and  Council  Bluffs;  and  in 
most  of  the^great  and  important  cases  while  he  was  actively  practicing  at  the 
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bar;  and  into  whatever  case  he  went  he  was  a  tower  of  strength.  In  his  law- 
suits he  was  an  indefatigable  worker.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  was 
one  of  the  hardest  workers  that  ever  came  to  the  Colorado  bar.  He  burned 
the  "midnight  oil"  long  past  the  midnight  hour.  One  without  his  magnificent 
physique  could  never  have  performed  the  work  that  he  did.  He  kept  his 
health  far  past  middle  age  by  his  temperate  life.  He  used  neither  liquor  nor 
tobacco  in  any  form.  He  fought  as  hard  in  his  lawsuits  for  the  poor  man  or 
woman  who  could  pay  him  little  or  nothing  as  he  did  for  the  rich,  and  his  great 
legal  ability  was  never  mortgaged  to  any  one  company  or  corporation.  He 
never  charged  a  working  woman  a  cent  in  his  life,  and  he  handled  many  cases 
and  matters  for  working  women.  The  humblest  citizen,  even  though  a  negro, 
could  go  to  his  office  and  consult  him  without  charge,  and  if  Senator  Patterson 
believed  the  man  had  not  received  a  fair  deal  he  was  ready  to  start  a  lawsuit  for 
the  man,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  wealth  and  power  on  the  other  side. 
He  was  never  coerced  by  threats  or  fear  of  personal  violence.  After  the  first 
great  strike  at  Cripple  Creek  was  over  hundreds  of  criminal  cases  were  brought 
against  the  miners.  Their  first  lawyer  was  tarred  and  feathered  for  defending 
them.  Senator  Patterson,  in  the  face  of  threats  of  similar  treatment,  took  up 
the  gauntlet,  went  to  Colorado  Springs  and  successfully  defended  the  men. 
In  my  long  association  with  him  I  never  saw  him  quail  before  adverse  criticism. 
At  no  time  in  his  life  did  he  bend  a  fawning  knee  to  men  in  high  places,  whether 
they  were  bankers  on  financial  thrones  or  judges  of  the  highest  court  in  the 
land. 

I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  close  personal  association  with  him  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  I  may  be  therefore  permitted  to  say  that,  to  me,  Thomas  M. 
Patterson  stands  forth  as  the  noblest  fighter  for  the  rights  of  man  I  ever  knew. 

As  a  man,  as  a  lawyer,  as  an  editor,  and  as  a  statesman,  he  has  etched  his 
name  deep  on  the  tablets  of  Colorado. 

Senator  Patterson  accumulated  a  fortune,  largely  through  his  splendid  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  real  estate.  He  possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  being 
able  to  look  ahead  and  determine  the  future  value  of  property.  This,  together 
with  his  unbounded  confidence  in  the  growth  of  Denver,  which  confidence  he 
possessed  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  led  him  to  make  wise  investments  of 
earnings  made  from  his  newspapers  and  his  law  practice.  Numbers  of  valu- 
able income  properties  which  he  owned  at  the  time  of  his  death  were  acquired 
after  they  had  been  hawked  around  town  and  refused  by  men  supposed  to  be 
good  judges  of  the  value  of  property.  He  was  modest  in  his  own  personal  ex- 
penses, and  his  wealth  grew  with  the  growth  of  Denver.  He  was  at  all  times 
charitable  to  the  indigent.  I  never  knew  him  to  refuse  aid  to  any  needy  man  or 
woman  who  applied  for  help  at  our  office.  He  drew  a  service  pension  from  the 
government  and  turned  it  over  every  month  to  a  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
post  for  the  use  of  needy  old  soldiers. 

In  some  respects  his  life  was  different  from  that  of  many  wealthy  men. 
He  viewed  things  differently  from  many  men  who  acquire  large  property 
interests.  He  was  a  rich  man  who  operated  coal  mines,  always  with  union 
labor,  and  he  always  paid  the  union  scale  of  wages.  Incidentally  I  may  say 
that  he  never  had  a  strike  of  the  workingmen  in  his  mines.  Some  other  rich 
people  did  not  understand  why  he  was  not  like  them.    They  said,  "He  is  one 
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of  us,  but  not  one  of  us."  Although  a  rich  man,  he  was  not  a  vested  interest 
man.  In  the  great  labor  strikes  that  occurred  in  Colorado  he  occupied  the 
somewhat  rare  position  of  being  a  rich  man  who  sympathized  with  the  strikers. 
In  the  numerous  contests  which  occurred  in  Colorado,  where  the  views  of  the 
vested-interest  class  clashed  with  those  less  fortunate  over  such  things  as  the 
primary  law,  the  initiative  and  referendum,  and  other  measures  of  that  kind, 
the  singular  situation  existed  that  Senator  Patterson,  a  wealthy  man,  led  the 
fight  against  the  vested  interests.  And  to-day  there  is  not  one  of  those  great 
reform  measures  on  our  statute  books  that  does  not  owe  its  existence  largely 
to  Senator  Patterson.  If  you  can  point  to  many  instances  of  this  kind  I  will 
withdraw  the  statement  I  have  often  made,  that  Senator  Patterson  was  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  men  this  country  has  ever  seen.  What  was  the  reason  for 
this  leaning  of  Senator  Patterson  away  from  many  others  of  his  class?  Per- 
haps he  never  forgot  the  days  when  he  was  a  journeyman  at  the  jeweler's 
trade.  Perhaps  he  bore  with  him  the  memory  of  his  struggles  when  he  worked 
his  way  through  college.  Certain  it  is  that  to  his  dying  day  he  told  with  glow- 
ing eye  of  the  hearty  greetings  and  hospitality  of  the  common  people  in  Indiana 
when  he  tramped  through  the  country  on  his  way  to  the  city  looking  for  work. 
Perhaps  he  never  forgot  the  struggles  of  the  poor  in  the  island  from  which  he  came. 
Whatever  the  reason,  it  can  be  truthfully  said,  and  must  be  admitted  by  every- 
one, that  Senator  Patterson's  heart  was  with  the  whole  people  rather  than  with 
the  favored  few;  and  as  long  as  popular  government  shall  last  the  people  of 
this  State  will  be  under  strong  obligations  to  him.  Many  of  the  battles  in  which 
he  engaged  had  a  great  and  lasting  effect  on  our  city.  He  was  the  bitter  op- 
ponent of  corporations  attempting  to  control  our  municipal  politics.  Now 
most  of  the  corporations  admit  that  he  was  right,  and  as  time  has  gone  on, 
more  and  more  his  political  opponents  have  given  him  full  credit  for  the  great 
work  he  has  done. 

It  is  pleasing  to  remember  that  in  his  last  public  service  for  Denver  he  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  and  associated  with  prominent  men  who  had  in  the  past, 
on  many  occasions,  fought  him  and  his  work.  Time  had  softened  the  asperities 
of  former  years,  and  Senator  Patterson  died  with  the  respect  and  regard  of  all 
classes  of  our  citizens. 

I  repeat  that  as  a  man,  as  a  lawyer,  as  an  editor,  and  as  a  statesman  Thomas 
M.  Patterson  etched  deep  his  name  on  the  tablets  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  George  F.  Dunklee  said  in  part: 

Mr.  Patterson  was  a  most  kindly  and  gentlemanly  man;  there  was  never 
any  trouble  in  his  office;  we  never  heard  any  loud  words;  everything  moved 
smoothly;  and,  although  there  was  a  large  amount  of  business  being  trans- 
acted, no  trouble  occurred  with  his  help.  I  never  knew  of  any  person  who  ever 
worked  for  him  being  discharged.  I  never  knew  of  any  trouble.  I  never  knew 
of  anything  but  the  greatest  loyalty  on  the  part  of  all  who  served  him  in  any 
capacity.  If  any  trouble  did  occur,  I  never  heard  of  it.  He  had  the  loyalty  of 
all  who  knew  him  intimately. 

In  court  he  was  an  able  advocate.  He  would  not  be  crushed  wrongfully  by 
anyone,  be  it  the  attorney  upon  the  other  side  or  the  judge  upon  the  bench; 
but  was  a  bold  advocate,  upholding  his  rights. 
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Hon.  Walter  Walker  wrote  of  Senator  Patterson: 

THOMAS   M.  PATTERSON. 

Suddenly,  unexpectedly,  there  died  in  Denver  yesterday  one  of  the  greatest 
men  that  Colorado  ever  claimed  as  a  citizen. 

The  passing  of  Thomas  MacDonald  Patterson  marks  the  passing  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  citizens  and  marks  the  closing  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able careers  that  ever  filled  few  or  many  pages  of  the  history  of  any  Western 
State. 

Statesman,  editor,  lawyer,  soldier  of  the  Civil  War,  he  towered  as  a  giant; 
he  gained  fame  and  honors  as  a  statesman,  as  an  editor,  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  soldier 
— honors  of  an  extent  and  fame  of  a  lasting  degree  such  as  come  to  but  few  men 
in  a  great  commonwealth. 

His  was  a  wonderful  personality,  a  mighty  intellect,  an  indomitable  will,  a 
brilliant  mind,  and  a  power  of  leadership  and  influence  that  was  nothing  short 
of  astounding. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  this  man  helped  make  and  helped  write  Colorado 
history.  He  came  to  Colorado  before  it  was  a  State.  He  was  a  pioneer  among 
pioneers,  just  as  he  was  a  man  among  men.  And  during  that  half  century  no 
man's  name  appears  more  often  on  the  records  of  a  great  State  than  appears 
the  name  of  Thomas  MacDonald  Patterson. 

Naturally  a  man  of  his  vigorous  personality  and  often  dominating  spirit 
made  many  enemies  in  political  circles  and  in  other  circles,  and  the  bitterness 
of  these  enemies  was  well  attested  and  plainly  proven  in  the  gubernatorial 
campaign  of  two  years  ago. 

No  man  that  Colorado  ever  sent  as  a  Senator  to  the  National  Capital  wielded 
as  much  as  influence  as  did  Senator  Patterson  during  the  years  of  his  service. 

As  the  editor  and  owner  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  and  Denver  Times  for 
many  years,  he  made  those  papers  among  the  most  powerful  papers  of  the  en- 
tire West,  and  their  influence  was  far  reaching  and  tremendous. 

Tom  Patterson  is  dead,  and  friend  and  foe  alike  can  in  sincerity  agree  that 
he  was  one  of  the  real  big,  commanding  figures  of  fifty  years  of  Colorado  history'. 

A  mighty  oak  in  the  forest  of  the  West's  big  men  fell  when  Tom  Patterson 
died. 

Hon.  Elmer  E.  Wheatley,  paid  the  following  tribute  to  his 
former  associate  and  ever  after  friend  : 

Born  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Patterson  came  to  this  country  when  a  little  more  than 
an  infant  and  grew  to  manhood  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  where  he  laid  the 
foundation  upon  which  he  subsequently  constructed  the  great  superstructure, 
the  embodiment  of  all  the  splendid  achievements  of  his  wonderful  life. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  in  the  army  of  Lincoln,  and 
valiantly  served  his  colors  with  remarkable  patriotism. 

In  the  early  seventies  he  came  to  Colorado,  where  he  arose  to  fame  like  a 
magnificent  skyscraper  towering  above  its  environments. 

As  an  editor,  he  stands  unparallelled  in  the  journalistic  history  of  this  State. 
He  was  a  natural  leader  who  assumed  his  position  by  force  of  his  splendid  char- 
acter.   A  man  of  strong  peculiarities,  he  was  able,  trained,  and  fearless,  and 
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there  was  no  man  more  thoroughly  identified  with  the  political  history  of  this 
State  than  was  Mr.  Patterson.  He  served  with  distinction  in  both  the  National 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  United  States  Senate.  But  to  one  great 
object  of  his  life,  the  giving  of  his  personal  assistance  to  the  common  people, 
he  was  supremely  devoted.  From  the  pursuit  of  that  object  nothing  could 
deflect  him.  A  brilliant  speaker,  he  despised  idle  and  aimless  chatter.  Upon 
all  political  questions  he  was  a  recognized  authority.  He  spoke  with  the  keen- 
est wit  and  was  unmerciful  in  its  use  when  occasion  required.  His  life's  work 
will  stand  as  a  magnificent  monument  among  the  great  achievements  of  the 
Occident. 


i 


AN  IRISH  LEGION  IN  NEW  GRANADA. 


Irish  Brigades  and  Irish  Legions  have  served  in  many  coun- 
tries. The  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Gael  has  led  the  sons  of 
Erin  to  many  climes  and  history  attests  that  they  have  fought 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  That  there  was  an  "Irish  Legion'' 
among  the  military  forces  of  the  now  extinct  republic  of  New 
Granada  is  a  fact  unknown  to  most.  The  present  United  States 
of  Colombia  occupies  the  territory*  formerly  known  as  New 
Granada. 

The  evidence  that  there  was  an  Irish  Legion  in  New  Granada 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  commission  issued  to  an  Irishman,  Robert 
Barnewell,  whose  ancestors  came  over  with  William  the  Con- 
queror and  later  settled  in  the  County  Meath. 

The  original  commission  is  in  the  possesson  of  Dr.  Frank  A. 
McGuire  of  this  Society*.  A  photographic  reproduction  of  the 
document  is  printed  herewith,  and  a  translation  of  the  Spanish 
is  given  below: 

REPUBLIC  OF  NEW  GRANADA. 

Having  regard  for  the  character  and  services  of  Citizen  Robert  Bernwell  I 
have  agreed  to  admit  him  to  the  service  of  the  Republica  (in  accordance  with 
the  power  conferred  on  me  by  the  Supreme  Chief)  and  name  him  Cornet  of 
the  First  Regiment  of  Lancers  of  the  Irish  Legion  under  my  command. 

Wherefore,  I  order  the  authorities  whose  duty  it  is  to  do  so,  to  admit  him 
to  the  above  mentioned  office,  reserving  and  keeping  for  him  the  honors,  favora, 
privileges  and  distinguishments  so  due  him: — and  that  the  commandant  of  the 
army  or  province  where  he  goes  to  serve  take  note  of  and  cause  to  be  recorded 
this  deed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Legion,  and  counter- 
signed by  the  Military  Secretary  of  the  Legion. 

In  Dublin  the  7th  of  May  1819. 

Devereux 
Matt  Sutton 
Military  Sec. 

Cornet  Robert  Barnewell,  whose  commission  in  the  Irish  Legion 
of  New  Granada  brings  to  light  the  existence  of  such  a  body  in 
South  America  one  hundred  years  ago.  is  represented  in  the  pres- 
ent great  war  by  Lieutenant  James  Alexander  McGuire,  Barne- 
well's  great  grand-nephew,  son  of  Dr.  Frank  A.  McGuire.  Lieu- 
tenant McGuire  is  attached  to  the  Armored  Tank  Squadron. 
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Curiously  enough,  Mrs.  Frank  A.  McGuire  possesses  an  heir- 
loom of  the  Barnewell  family,  of  which  she  is  a  member,  that 
proved  to  be  of  a  great  value  about  ten  years  ago  in  clearing  up 
the  identity  of  branches  of  the  family  and  in  bringing  a  consid- 
erable fortune  to  scattered  heirs. 

In  The  New  York  Herald  an  advertisement  appeared,  asking 
for  information  of  the  heirs  of  Robert  Burnewell,  a  London  linen 
draper,  who  had  died  intestate.  Mrs.  McGuire's  heirloom  con- 
tained the  names  of  many  of  the  Barnewells  as  far  back  as  1700. 
By  means  of  the  list  of  members  Mrs.  McGuire  possessed,  she 
was  enabled  to  assist  heirs  in  California  and  Australia  in  estab- 
lishing their  kinship  to  the  deceased  Burnewell,  and  thus  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  division  of  an  estate  valued  at  $90,000,  although 
Mrs.  McGuire  herself  was  just  outside  of  the  legal  "next  of  kin." 

The  name  Barnewell  is  believed  by  some  of  the  descendants  to 
be  Anglicised  from  De  Bourneville  or  something  similar.  But 
Ernest  Weekly,  in  his  interesting  volume  "Surnames,"  says  this 
about  the  name: 

Beorn,  so  common  in  Anglo-Saxon  names,  means  "warrior,"  while  in  Norse 
or  in  German  it  means  "bear."  In  each  case  one  language  has  personified 
the  formidable  beast  into  a  human  being.  The  favorite  Beorn  name  was 
Beornheard,  whence  Burnard,  Burnett,  Barnard,  Barnett,  etc.  It  has  also 
many  derivatives  in  French  and  German  (Behrens,  Bernhardi,  etc.).  Other 
names  of  this  group  which  have  survived  are  Beornheah,  now  Barnish,  Bur- 
nage,  Burnish — Beornweald,  now  Barnwell,  Bernal,  Burnell. 

The  bringing  to  light  of  this  commission  of  Cornet  Robert 
Barnewell  in  the  Irish  Legion  of  New  Granada  is  due  to  the  inter- 
est of  Dr.  McGuire  in  the  work  of  this  Society.  Very  naturally 
this  commission  and  the  reflections  it  gives  rise  to  suggest  that 
a  most  interesting  volume  of  history  could  be  written  about  the 
various  Irish  Legions  and  Irish  Brigades  which  have  seen  service 
in  so  many  parts  of  the  world. 


HUGH  O'BRIEN,  FIRST  IRISH   BORN  MAYOR  OF 

BOSTON. 

Hugh  O'Brien  was  born  July  13,  1829,  in  Fermanagh  County, 
Ireland.  At  the  age  of  five,  his  parents  migrated  to  St.  John, 
N.  B.,  where  his  father  soon  after  died.  His  mother  brought 
her  family  to  Boston,  where  Hugh  was  educated,  graduating  from 
the  Old  Fort  Hill  School.  At  twelve  he  entered  the  office  of  the 
Boston  Courier  to  learn  the  printing  trade  and  from  there  to  the 
book  and  jobbing  office  of  Tuttle,  Dennett  and  Chisholm  where 
at  fifteen  he  was  made  foreman. 

The  trade  of  printing  in  those  days  was  educational  and  many 
a  journalist  and  literary  man  was  evolved  from  the  youthful 
apprentices.  One  of  Hugh  O'Brien's  associates  was  B.  P.  Shil- 
laber,  the  Mark  Twain  of  those  days,  and  ever  a  friend  of  Mr. 
O'Brien's.  Several  years  later  Mr.  O'Brien  founded  The  Com- 
mercial and  Shipping  List  and  for  long  was  its  editor  and  pub- 
lisher. As  its  reports  required  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
woolen,  grain  and  shipping  industries,  Mr.  O'Brien's  work  brought 
him  constantly  in  contact  with  the  leading  merchants  of  the  city 
and  he  made  himself  an  authority  on  commercial  reports  and  was 
correspondent  of  many  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  country. 
His  public  career  began  in  1875  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Aldermen.  He  was  re-elected  in  1876  and  1877  and  in  1879, 
1880,  1 88 1  and  1883  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  during  the 
last  four  years  of  service. 

He  was  the  second  Irish  American  to  serve  in  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  and  his  years  of  contact  with  men  who  led  the  great 
industries  of  the  city;  their  perfect  confidence  in  his  integrity  and 
ability  and  his  sincere  love  and  knowledge  of  the  city  with  its 
various  interests  made  his  public  career  most  capable  and  accept- 
able. The  aldermen  were  not  paid  in  those  days  so  that  civic 
pride  and  sense  of  duty  was  the  incentive  of  the  members. 

The  logical  outcome  was  the  election  of  Mr.  O'Brien  as  Mayor 
of  Boston  in  1885,  the  first  man  of  Irish  birth  to  hold  that  office. 
He  served  four  years,  from  1885  to  1889,  being  re-elected  each 
year  largely  by  an  independent  vote.  He  accomplished  as  much 
as  any  man  for  the  cause  of  good  municipal  government  and  his 
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administrations  were  singularly  free  from  blemish.  The  quality 
of  the  man  and  his  public  service  are  evident  from  his  inaugural 
address  of  1886.    He  said, 

If  the  Mayor  stops  waste  and  extravagance,  he  makes  determined  and  un- 
scrupulous enemies  of  men,  whose  sole  object  is  public  plunder,  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  resort  to  any  means  to  accomplish  their  ends. 

Regardless  of  threats,  regardless  of  adverse  criticism  from  those  who  do  not 
understand  the  facts,  I  have  given  no  quarter  to  any  who  have  abused  the 
trusts  confided  to  them  and  I  have  had  the  emphatic  endorsement  of  my  fellow 
citizens.  Political  tricksters  with  merely  selfish  purposes  will  have  no  quarter 
from  me.  It  is  by  yielding  to  such  men  and  the  votes  they  control  that  munici- 
pal governments  have  become  a  synonym  for  waste  and  extravagance. 

Mr.  O'Brien  was  as  good  as  his  word  and  his  second  year  of 
office  won  the  admiration  of  the  country,  as  well  as  his  city,  by 
turning  out  of  office  the  Simmons  clique  of  politicians  in  which 
were  some  of  his  personal  friends  who  were  the  innocent  victims 
of  that  set.  He  was  a  friend  of  labor,  regulating  satisfactorily 
the  payment  of  working  men  by  the  municipality.  He  ordered 
the  purchase  of  large  tracts  of  land  for  public  parks,  a  project 
very  dear  to  him.  As  Alderman  he  studied  thoroughly  the  ex- 
tension and  development  of  civic  parks  and  wrote  a  book  with 
comprehensive  plans  for  their  development.  Stony  Brook  im- 
provement and  its  climax,  Franklin  Park,  with  the  chain  of  high- 
ways leading  through  Jamaica  Plain  and  Brookline  was  the  re- 
sult. He  was  really  the  father  of  the  beautiful  park  system 
Bostonians  enjoy  now. 

He  improved  the  sewerage  system,  enlarged  the  water  supply 
and  endeavored  to  limit  municipal  expenditures  so  that  the 
amount  to  be  raised  by  taxes  would  be  greatly  decreased. 

During  Mr.  O'Brien's  administration  the  cornerstone  of  the  new 
Public  Library  was  laid.  Designed  by  McKim,  Mead  and  White 
and  decorated  by  Sargent  and  Abbey,  it  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting buildings  in  the  country.  Also,  considering  the  munici- 
pal court  building  as  inadequate,  Mr.  O'Brien  advocated  the 
building  of  a  new  Court  House  and  the  cornerstone  of  the  pr.sent 
large  building  in  Pemberton  Square  was  laid. 

No  man  in  Boston  could  more  accurately  gauge  the  city's' 
possibilities  and  no  one  worked  more  industriously  and  earnestly 
to  accomplish  them.    After  his  service  as  Mayor  he  was  appointed 
by  Mayor  Mathews  on  the  Board  of  Survey  of  the  City.    In  ad- 
dition to  eleven  years  of  public  service  Mr.  O'Brien  was  Treasurer 
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and  Manager  of  the  Brush  Electric  Light  Company,  President 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union  Institution  of  Savings,  Treas- 
urer for  forty  years  of  the  Franklin  Typographical  Society,  Trustee 
of  St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum;  President  of  the  Catholic 
Union,  President  and  lifelong  member  of  the  Charitable  Irish 
Society,  and  an  authority  on  trade  and  commerce. 

No  descendant  of  the  Pilgrims  ever  loved  the  city  of  Boston 
more  than  its  adopted  son,  Hugh  O'Brien,  and  no  one  had  more 
pride  than  he  in  its  history  and  the  fine  old  famiLies  whose  names 
have  made  it  famous.*  In  his  life  and  correspondence  he  knew 
the  best  men  of  his  day.  The  keynote  of  his  life  was  industry 
and  he  loved  better  than  anything  else  to  contribute  his  part  to  its 
honorable  record.  His  genial  face  was  as  well  known  on  its 
streets,  from  banker  to  newsboy,  as  anyone  who  ever  walked  them. 
Sitting  once  in  the  Public  Garden  near  his  home  on  Common- 
wealth Avenue,  talking  to  a  friend  who  was  praising  the  beauties 
of  European  cities  he  said  rather  impatiently,  "Where  on  earth 
could  one  see  a  lovelier  spot  than  this!" 

He  was  a  man  of  broad  and  intelligent  sympathies;  a  good 
American,  a  good  citizen,  but  most  of  all,  a  worthy  and  enthusias- 
tic Bostonian,  who  gave  the  best  of  his  life  to  his  city. 

*Due  to  Mayor  O'Brien's  care  and  interest  in  Boston  many  invaluable  city 
and  county  records  were  preserved  from  destruction. — Editor. 
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JOHN  CHAMBERS,  D.D..  "THE  IRISH  INDEPENDENT" 
—PASTOR,  PREACHER,  PATRIOT. 

BY  J.  HAVERGAL  SHEPPARD,  D.  D. 
Minister  Park  Baptist  Church,  Richmond  Borough,  New  York  City. 

America  has  been  the  haven  of  hope,  and  Philadelphia  the 
place  of  possibility,  for  many  of  Erin's  exiles  in  the  passing  years, 
and  it  has  been  their  peculiar  privilege  to  contribute  no  small 
part  to  its  progress,  patriotism  and  its  piety.  But  not  least,  we 
are  told,  among  those  who  have  builded  the  unseen  but  nobler 
city,  and  who  have  stamped  their  name  indelibly  upon  human 
hearts  and  lives,  even  in  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  its 
citizens,  was  John  Chambers,  for  more  than  fifty  years  pastor 
of  the  First  Independent  and  Chambers  Presbyterian  Churches. 

This  noted  son  of  Erin  was  born  September  19,  1797,  in  Stew- 
artstown,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland.  This  place  derived  its  name 
from  Sir  Andrew  Stewart,  who  received  a  grant  of  all  the  surround- 
ing lands  from  his  patron,  James  I,  and  in  1608  planted  his  estate 
with  some  eighty  families  from  Scotland,  thereby  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  present  thriving  town.  It  is  not  known  whether 
John's  ancestors  were  among  the  original  settlers,  but  they  had 
been  long  enough  residents  of  Ireland  to  become  pronounced 
patriots.  John's  father,  William  Chambers,  was  a  militant  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Irishmen,  a  son  of  well-to-do  parents,  possessor 
of  a  good  education,  a  man  of  splendid  physique,  a  superb  horse- 
man and  an  able  athlete,  but  hot-headed  and  impulsive. 

When  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  the  famous  Ulster  Volunteers' 
Convention  was  held  in  the  nearby  town  of  Dungannon  (Feb- 
ruary 15,  1782),  which  passed,  among  others,  the  following 
resolutions : 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  a  citizen  by  learning  the  use  of  arms,  does  not 
abandon  any  of  his  civil  rights. 

That  the  power  exercised  by  the  Privy  Council  of  both  kingdoms,  under 
pretence  of  the  law  of  poyning,  is  unconstitutional  and  a  grievance. 

That  a  claim  of  any  body  of  men,  other  than  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons 
of  Ireland,  to  make  laws  to  bind  this  kingdom,  is  unconstitutional,  illegal  and 
a  grievance. 

.    .    .    That  as  men,  and  as  Irishmen;  as  Christians  and  as  Protestants,  we 
rejoice  in  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  against  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
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subjects,  and  that  we  conceive  the  measure  to  be  fraught  with  the  happiest 
consequences  to  the  union  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 

These  stirring  scenes,  as  well  as  the  awful  condition  of  his 
country,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  young 
patriot,  William  Chambers,  and  he  became  an  ardent  student  of 
the  ideas  exploited  in  both  the  American  and  French  Revolutions. 
These  so  influenced  him  that  he  was  ready,  in  1791,  to  throw  in 
his  lot  with  the  famous  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  in  founding  the 
United  Irishmen.  In  the  course  of  time,  like  his  leader,  he  was 
arrested  and  placed  in  prison,  from  which  he  eventually  made 
his  escape,  and  succeeded  in  securing  passage  for  himself  and 
family  to  America. 

After  successfully  eluding  those  who  were  hotly  pursuing  him, 
he  finally  reached  the  ship  on  which  his  wife  and  two  little  sons, 
James  and  John,  the  latter  a  baby  of  three  months,  were  sailing 
for  our  shores.  In  the  hold  was  a  stock  of  cabbage  and  down 
among  these,  upon  his  wife's  advice,  the  hunted  husband  hid 
himself.  On  the  arrival  of  the  British  authorities,  they  searched 
the  ship  from  stem  to  stern,  but  unable  to  find  the  fugitive,  as  his 
wife  had  so  securely  covered  him  with  the  cabbages,  they  imag- 
ined that  he  had  fled  elsewhere.  It  was  not  until  the  vessel  was 
well  out  to  sea  that  he  left  his  happy  hiding  place  and  made 
himself  visible  among  the  passengers. 

After  fourteen  weeks  of  a  perilous  voyage  they  arrived  safely 
in  Delaware  Bay,  welcomed  by  the  first  indications  of  a  southern 
spring.  Landing  at  Newcastle,  the  father  and  his  little  family 
joined  a  large  company  of  immigrants  who  were  about  to  travel 
westward  to  Ohio,  at  that  time  almost  an  unbroken  forest. 
Slowly  but  surely  these  hardy  pioneers  wended  their  weary  way 
through  Pennsylvania,  then  floated  down  the  Ohio  River  to  where 
they  laid  out  the  original  townships  of  what  later  became  Jeffer- 
son County,  named  by  those  daring  democrats  for  the  great 
President  of  the  United  States.  William  Chambers  first  settled 
at  Warren's  Ridge,  and  in  1799  he  moved  to  Smithfield,  and 
lastly  located  at  Mount  Pleasant. 

It  was  the  last-named  place  that  John  Chambers  always  called 
home,  and  to  which  he  made  several  visits  in  the  freshness  of  his 
metropolitan  fame,  although  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  boasted 
that  he  was  by  birth  an  Irishman.  His  first  home  was  a  log 
cabin,  and  the  cradle  in  which  his  mother  sang  her  little  son  to 
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sleep  was  part  of  a  hollowed  out  tree  trunk.  When  he  was  but 
three  years  old  Ohio  entered  the  sisterhood  of  states.  Life  on  the 
frontier  in  those  days  was  hard  and  laborious,  and  John  as  he 
grew  up  took  his  part  in  the  hard  work  of  the  farm,  even  to  the 
felling  of  the  forest  and  the  clearing  of  the  fields. 

Seeing  the  awful  effects  of  strong  drink  upon  the  sturdy  settlers, 
he  early  learned  to  hate  liquor  and  on  one  occasion  is  said  to  have 
rebuked  a  company  of  men,  including  his  father,  for  their  exces- 
sive drinking,  which  is  said  to  have  deeply  affected  his  parent. 
He  early  revolted  at  bigotry  and  the  kind  of  religion  that  was  not 
rich  in  love  to  one's  neighbor.  He  was  also  a  hater  of  all  bicker- 
ing and  squabbling,  and  was  often  called  to  settle  differences. 
He  came  to  be  known  among  his  friends  and  neighbors  as  the 
"little  peacemaker." 

Schools  were  scarce  in  those  days,  and  John  was  taught  to 
read  and  write  at  home;  but  his  parents,  wishing  to  give  him  a 
better  education,  sent  him  to  some  relatives  he  had  in  Baltimore, 
a  journey  he  made  on  horseback,  in  the  spring  of  1813.  It  was 
war  time,  the  second  struggle  with  Great  Britain,  so  when  the 
British  forces  attacked  Baltimore,  September,  1814,  this  stalwart 
Irish  youth  from  Ohio  for  several  days  handled  the  shovel  and 
threw  up  earth  for  entrenchments,  over  which  waved  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner. 

After  a  period  at  school,  he  decided  to  learn  the  jewelers'  trade 
at  which  he  worked  for  several  years,  in  connection  with  his 
ministerial  preparation. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Baltimore  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  the 
eloquent  Irish-American,  Dr.  John  Mason  Duncan,  was  minister. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  pastor  recognized  that  John  Chambers 
was  a  "lad  of  parts"  and  persuaded  him  to  study  for  the  min- 
istry. He  entered  the  Classical  Academy  of  the  Rev.  James 
Gray,  D.  D.,  himself  a  son  of  the  "Ould  Sod,  "who  had  emigrated 
to  America  the  year  that  John  Chambers  was  born.  After 
preaching  at  Washington,  N.  Y.,  he  settled  in  Philadelphia  as 
pastor  of  the  Spruce  Street  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  where  he  became  a  popular  leader.  He  helped  to  found 
the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society  and,  with  the  assistance  of  another 
United  Irishman,  Rev.  Samuel  Brown  Wylie,  D.  D.,  he  opened  a 
Classical  Academy,  which  became  famous  both  for  the  method  of 
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instruction  and  the  character  of  the  men  sent  forth.  After  a  few- 
years  he  removed  the  school  to  Baltimore.  He  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  under  this  able  teacher  that  John  Chambers  studied  for 
five  years  and  afterwards,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times 
— before  theological  seminaries  were  general — he  continued  his 
theological  studies  with  his  pastor,  Dr.  Duncan.  The  instruction 
and  the  inspiration  that  the  young  disciple  received  from  these 
famous  teachers  mightily  marked  his  ministry  throughout  his 
long  and  successful  career. 

When  ready  for  examination  for  the  ministry  he  presented 
himself  to  the  Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  and  in  May, 
1824,  received  his  license  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  accepted  a 
call  to  the  pastorate.  This  Presbytery  being  dissolved  in  the 
autumn  of  1824,  he  was  received  as  a  licentiate  under  the  care  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore.  It  was  in  March,  1825,  that  Mr. 
Chambers  was  invited  to  preach  in  the  Margaret  Duncan  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Church,  Philadelphia. 

This  church  was  known  as  the  " Church  of  the  Vow,"  and  the 
history  of  its  origin  is  as  follows:  Mrs.  Margaret  Duncan  was 
the  widow  of  a  prosperous  merchant  of  Philadelphia.  Upon  the 
death  of  her  husband  she  took  her  young  grandson  and  visited 
her  former  home  and  friends  in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  return- 
ing in  the  autumn  of  1798.  The  vessel  on  which  she  sailed  from 
Belfast  was  crowded  with  passengers,  most  of  whom  wrere  poor 
emigrants.  The  captain  had  never  before  made  a  transatlantic 
voyage,  the  cargo  was  light,  the  compass  defective  and  the  winds 
contrary,  so  that  the  voyage  wras  perilously  prolonged.  The 
passengers  were  put  on  short  rations  and  there  was  no  water. 
It  is  further  stated  that,  in  a  severe  storm,  the  captain  and  crew 
deserted  the  ship.  The  passengers  suffered  agonizing  thirst 
and  they  even  talked  of  drawing  lots  to  decide  who  should  be 
put  to  death  to  supply  food  for  the  others. 

Mrs.  Duncan — then  a  woman  between  seventy  and  eighty  years 
of  age — retired  to  her  cabin  and  gave  herself  up  to  prayer.  She 
vowed  before  God  that  if  He  wrould  avert  the  impending  calamity, 
and  in  mercy  save  her  life  and  the  ship's  company,  she  would  for- 
ever consecrate  herself  and  all  that  she  possessed  to  His  service ; 
that  she  would  erect  a  church  edifice  for  the  congregation  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  people  in  Philadelphia,  with  whom  she  wor- 
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shipped,  and  that  she  would  give  and  educate  her  little  grandson 
for  the  Gospel  ministry.  Not  long  after  this  the  rain  fell  and  the 
thirst  of  those  on  board  was  relieved.  Soon  the  shout  "Sail  ho ! " 
was  heard  from  the  man  aloft ;  a  vessel  hove  in  sight  and  rescued 
them  all  and  safely  landed  them  in  Philadelphia. 

True  to  her  vow,  Margaret  Duncan  educated  her  grandson  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  on  her  decease,  November  16,  1802,  she 
left  money  by  will  for  the  erection  of  a  house  of  worship,  which 
she  minutely  described  and  specified  that  it  should  be  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  communion.  It  was  known  by  various 
names —  "The  Margaret  Duncan  Church,"  "The  Church  of 
the  Vow,"  etc.  It  was  a  brick  edifice,  fifty  by  sixty  feet,  and 
stood  on  Thirteenth  Street,  near  Filbert.  It  was  opened  for 
worship  November  26,  1815,  the  dedication  sermon  being 
preached  by  Dr.  Duncan,  the  son  of  the  "Vow,"  Dr.  Gray  also 
taking  part. 

When  Mr.  Chambers  was  called  to  the  field  he  found  no  organ- 
ized effort,  no  meeting  for  prayer,  no  Sunday  school,  and  not  a 
man  who  felt  himself  able  to  lead  in  public  prayer.  The  con- 
gregation was  largely  made  up  of  poor,  humble,  but  hard-working 
and  industrious  people,  many  of  them  coming  from  his  native 
Ireland,  or  Scotland.  Nevertheless,  he  secured  the  services  of 
twro  devout  Presbyterians — Wilfred  Hall  and  Hiram  Ay  res — to 
assist  him  in  meetings  for  special  prayers.  Securing  a  room  from 
Mr.  Hall  on  Market  Street,  near  what  is  now  Seventeenth  Street, 
in  a  district  of  vacant  lots,  he  announced  a  meeting  for  prayer 
and  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  the  place  so  crowded  that  there 
was  scarcely  standing  room.  Then  and  there  began  that  wonder- 
ful work  which  resulted  in  a  whole  family  of  Christian  churches. 
These  meetings  were  begun  on  the  fourth  Sunday  in  May,  1825 — 
just  two  weeks  after  the  young  minister  commenced  his  labor  as 
pastor-elect — and  the  wisdom  of  the  movement  was  soon  mani- 
fested by  the  increased  congregations  at  the  church.  By  August 
first  over  forty  persons,  many  of  them  young  men  and  women, 
were  ready  to  unite  with  the  church  on  confession  of  faith.  This 
movement  was  followed  by  the  organization  of  a  Sunday  school, 
which  showed  marked  signs  of  success  from  the  very  beginning. 

When  the  congregation  of  the  Margaret  Duncan  Church  called 
Mr.  Chambers  as  their  pastor  they  were  under  the  care  of  the 
First  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  which  must  approve  the  call  at 
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a  regular  meeting  of  Presbytery,  and  then  only  after  due  exam- 
ination of  the  candidate.  This  meeting  was  held  October,  1825, 
at  Newtown,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  young  min- 
ister's call  and  the  letter  announcing  it  were  handed  to  the  as- 
sembled authorities  by  the  elders  of  the  church — Messrs.  Ross, 
Hogg  and  Reed — in  the  name  of  the  congregation. 

Chambers  appeared  with  clean  papers  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Baltimore  and  requested  that  he  might  be  taken  under  the  care  of 
the  First  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  with  a  view  to  ordination 
and  installation  as  pastor  of  the  petitioning  church;  but,  as 
"Dame  Rumor"  had  preceded  him  and  had  declared  that  he  was 
that  strange  and  evil  thing  called  a  heretic,  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  had  already  made  up  their  minds  to  "hereti- 
cate"  the  young  preacher,  who  had  so  soon  made  the  bounds  of 
the  little  brick  church  too  small  to  hold  his  hearers.  It  developed 
during  the  examination  that  his  only  offense  was  that  he  believed 
"the  Bible  was  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice"  and 
that  he  refused  to  consider  creed,  catechism  or  confession  of  faith 
above  the  Holy  Scriptures.  To  quote  his  own  words:  "He  be- 
lieved nothing  could  exceed  infallibility  and  was  therefore  satis- 
fied with  the  infallible  rule  of  the  Scriptures. "  One  of  the  mem- 
bers, Rev.  Dr.  Ely,  then  proposed  that  the  moderator  should  ask 
the  candidate  whether  at  the  time  of  his  licensure  he  had  sub- 
scribed to  the  confession  of  faith.  He  answered,  "I  did  not." 
He  was  then  asked:  "Are  you  prepared  to  do  so  now?"  He 
answered  firmly:  "I  am  not." 

A  motion  was  then  made  by  Dr.  Ely  that  Mr.  Chambers  and 
his  papers  be  referred  back  to  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  and 
that  the  pulpit  of  the  Margaret  Duncan  Church  be  declared 
vacant.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Patterson  and  Hoff  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  perform  this  duty.  On  Thursday  evening  of  the 
same  week,  which  was  the  regular  evening  for  the  weekly  lecture, 
the  committee  of  Presbytery  appeared  at  the  church.  It  was 
already  known  to  all  the  people  of  the  congregation  that  the  man 
they  had  learned  to  love  had  been  rejected  by  the  Presbytery, 
consequently  there  was  a  large  attendance  and  not  a  little  excite- 
ment. Some  of  the  congregation  had  quietly  resolved  to  put  the 
committee  out  in  the  street  should  they  attempt  to  go  into  the 
pulpit.  When  the  young  pastor  arrived  he  found  the  committee 
already  there  and  immediately  explained  to  them  the  situation 
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and  then  told  them  the  consequences  if  they  attempted  to  fulfil 
their  mission.  Happily,  however,  they  were  men  of  sense  and 
were  more  concerned  about  the  progress  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
than  in  obeying  the  letter  of  their  orders.  They  entered  the 
pulpit,  but  at  the  invitation  of  the  young  minister,  and  while 
there  assisted  in  the  conduct  of  the  service,  not  a  word  being  said 
about  the  pulpit  being  vacant. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  the  congregation  began  to  realize 
that  if  they  wanted  to  retain  their  young  pastor  they  would  have 
to  be  an  independent  church,  wherefore  they  took  prompt  action 
and  called  a  congregational  meeting  which,  after  due  notice,  was 
held,  and  by  a  vote  of  four  to  one,  declared  themselves  independ- 
ent of  all  ecclesiastical  authority,  acknowledging  only  Christ  as 
their  Master;  and,  by  another  vote  equally  large,  they  resolved 
to  retain  John  Chambers  as  their  minister.  The  minority,  led 
by  Elder  Moses  Reed,  withdrew  and  in  a  room  on  Race  Street 
organized  themselves  as  the  Ninth  Presbyterian  Church.  In 
the  law  suit  that  followed  the  seceders  won  their  case,  securing 
the  church  edifice  and  the  small  cemetery  on  Race  Street. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Chambers  returned  to  Baltimore  to  meet 
the  Presbytery  and  again  seek  ordination,  but  in  this  he  was 
sadly  disappointed  for  the  members  of  the  Baltimore  Presbytery 
declared  that  he  was  no  longer  a  licentiate  under  their  jurisdiction 
and  handed  him  back  his  papers.  Although  disowned  by  presby- 
teries, and  defeated  in  his  design  to  secure  human  approval  to  his 
divine  call,  he  was  not  discouraged  as  he  had  already  discovered 
that  there  were  some  men  of  large  hearts  and  liberal  minds  in  the 
Presbyterian  churches  of  Philadelphia,  among  whom  were  Rev. 
James  P.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Fifth 
Presbyterian  Church,  who  had  proved  warm  friends  of  the  young 
minister.  These  with  his  pastor,  Dr.  Duncan,  advised  him  to  go 
to  New  England  and  there  be  ordained  by  Congregational  clergy- 
men. 

They  gave  him  letters  of  introduction  to  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
W.  Taylor  of  the  Theological  Department  of  Yale  College,  also 
to  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  one  of  the  professors  in  the  Yale 
Divinity  School.  It  was  during  the  first  week  in  December, 
1825,  that  he  presented  these  letters,  and  two  days  afterward  the 
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Association  of  Congregational  Ministers  of  the  Western  District 
of  New  Haven  County  were  called  together  by  the  moderator, 
eight  ministers  responding.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Centre 
Church. 

The  following  is  an  official  copy  of  the  minutes  of  that  meeting: 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Association  of  the  Western  District  of  New  Haven 
County,  convened  by  letters  from  the  Moderator  and  holden  in  New  Haven, 
December  20,  1825.  Present,  Messrs.  S.  VV.  Stebbins,  J.  Day,  D.  D.,  E. 
Scranton,  S.  Merwin,  J.  Allen,  E.  T.  Fitch,  and  L.  Bacon. 

Mr.  Stebbins  was  chosen  Moderator  and  Mr.  Bacon  Scribe.  The  session 
was  opened  with  prayer. 

Mr.  John  Chambers,  a  licentiate  of  the  late  Second  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia, now  dissolved,  being  introduced  to  the  Association  by  Mr.  Merwin, 
requested  to  be  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  producing  proper 
testimonials  of  his  standing  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  of  his  regular 
license  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  of  his  having  passed  through  a  period  of 
probation  with  proper  acceptance.  The  Association,  after  examining  him  as 
to  his  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  his  experimental  acquaintance  with 
religion,  and  his  motives  in  desiring  the  work  of  the  ministry, 

Voted,  To  proceed  to  his  ordination  this  evening  at  half-past  six  o'clock; 

Voted,  That  the  parts  be  performed  as  follows:  The  introductory  prayer  to 
be  offered  by  Mr.  Scranton;  the  sermon  to  be  presented  by  Professor  Fitch;  the 
ordaining  prayer  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Merwin,  during  which  Messrs.  Stebbins, 
Fitch  and  Merwin  to  impose  hands;  the  charge  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Stebbins; 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  by  Mr.  Bacon;  the  concluding  prayer  to  be  offered 
by  Mr.  Allen. 

Adjourned  to  meet  in  the  Centre  Meeting-house  at  half  past  six  o'clock. 

Met  according  to  adjournment.  The  ordination  took  place  according  to  the 
preceding  votes.  Mr.  Chambers,  at  his  request,  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Association.    The  minutes  were  read  and  accepted. 

(Test)  Leonard  Bacon,  Scribe. 

Thus,  John  Chambers  was  properly  ordained  to  the  Gospel 
ministry,  according  to  the  Congregational  call,  form  and  prece- 
dent, and  for  forty-eight  years  his  only  ministerial  standing  was 
in  the  Congregational  body,  as  an  independent  minister,  although 
his  church  was  governed  according  to  Presbyterian  form  and 
usage. 

The  following  morning  the  newly-ordained  clergyman  left 
New  Haven  and  returned  to  Philadelphia,  to  minister  to  his 
increasing  flock.  It  was  on  the  first  Sunday  in  January,  1826, 
that  he  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  for  the  first  time,  receiv- 
ing between  seventy  and  eighty  new  members,  and  baptizing 
the  first  child  to  receive  the  dedicating  waters  from  his  hands — 
John  Chambers  Arrison. 
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It  was  during  March  of  this  year  that  he  married  his  first  wife, 
Helen  McHenry,  the  daughter  of  Francis  Dean  McHenry,  ;i 
shipping  merchant  of  Baltimore  and  the  great-granddaughter  of 
Rev.  Francis  McHenry,  an  ordained  Presbyterian  minister  who 
came  from  Ireland  in  1735,  and  was  associated  with  the  schol- 
arly and  saintly  Irishmen,  William  and  Gilbert  Tennent,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  "Log  College,"  which  by  direct  evolution  has 
become  Princeton  University. 

The  young  pastor  brought  his  bride  to  Philadelphia  and  enjoyed 
just  three  years  and  six  months  of  wedded  happiness.  Two  chil- 
dren were  born  of  this  happy  union,  John  Mason  Duncan  Cham- 
bers, whom  the  happy  father  named  after  his  sincere  friend  and 
spiritual  father,  and  Helen  Frances  Chambers. 

The  young  pastor  found  no  easy  field,  as  the  infant  church 
needed  fostering  as  well  as  fathering,  therefore  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  fight  his  way  to  the  front  if  he  intended  to  make  his 
church  permanent,  for  had  not  several  false  prophets  declared 
that  the  First  Independent  Church  of  Philadelphia  would  go  to 
pieces  in  two  or  three  years! 

If  John  Chambers  was  liberal  in  things  theological,  he  was  not 
lax  in  the  matter  of  morals,  as  he  always  set  a  high  standard  of 
Christian  living  before  his  people,  especially  on  matters  relating 
to  amusements,  intemperance  and  the  keeping  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath.  Shortly  after  administering  his  first  communion  he 
found  that  one  of  his  elders  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  theatrical 
performances  and  taking  his  children  with  him.  What  followed 
is  told  in  Mr.  Chambers'  own  words: 

This  conduct  was  so  directly  in  opposition  to  what  were  then  my  convictions 
of  what  was  right,  which  opinions  I  still  hold,  that  I  could  not  remain  silent 

under  it,  but  at  once  sought  Mr.  in  order  that  we  might  have  a  mutual 

explanation  of  our  views.  Upon  putting  the  question  to  him  as  to  whether  he 
thought  his  course  a  proper  one;  whether  it  was  the  love  of  Christ  which  in- 
duced him  to  frequent  such  places,  and  if  in  so  doing  he  was  bringing  up  his 
children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  by  making  them  his  com- 
panions on  such  occasions?  I  found  that  he  was  obstinate  in  his  determina- 
tion to  adhere  to  his  own  course  of  action.  I  referred  him  to  Second  C  onn- 
thians,  sixth  chapter,  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth  verses,  and  then  toi'i  rum 
that  I  could  not  and  would  not  serve  with  him  in  the  session;  that  either  he  or 
I  must  resign,  and  proposed  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  vote  of  the  church. 
If  the  church  advocated  or  permitted  indulgence  in  theatrical  amusermTUs,  u 
it  was  considered  a  means  of  grace  and  the  proper  school  in  which  onMren 
were  to  be  trained  up  for  God,  there  was  but  one  path  for  me  to  pursue  to 
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dissolve  my  connection  with  them  at  once.    If,  on  the  contrary,  they  sustained 

me  in  my  views,  Mr.  must  resign.    He  was  unwilling  to  submit  the 

matter  to  the  vote  of  the  congregation,  knowing  only  too  well  that  their  stand- 
ard of  piety  was  a  high  one,  and  that  his  conduct  would  meet  with  their  sore 
displeasure.  Consequently  he  resigned  his  office  of  elder  in  the  spring  of  1826, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  (forty  years  after)  neither  elder  nor  lay  member  has 
advocated  visits  to  the  theatre  as  the  way  to  heaven  and  I  am  sure,  with  their 
Bible  as  their  rule  of  life,  never  will. 

From  the  very  first  he  took  a  firm  stand  against  indulgence  in 
strong  drink,  giving  notice  from  his  pulpit  that  he  would  enter 
no  home  where  liquors  were  provided,  not  even  to  officiate  at  the 
burial  of  the  dead.  This  started  no  little  sensation  in  his  large 
congregation,  as  a  funeral  with  many  of  them  was  not  considered 
complete  unless  there  was  plenty  to  drink  before  and  after  the 
corpse  was  removed.  Shortly  after  this  announcement  he 
repaired  to  a  home  to  conduct  a  funeral  service,  but  finding  that 
liquors  were  being  served,  he  immediately  went  out  of  doors 
and  remained  standing  in  a  drenching  rain,  refusing  to  officiate 
until  the  body  had  been  brought  to  him.  Throughout  his  long 
life  he  continued  this  work,  seeking  by  sermons,  addresses, 
prayers,  the  taking  of  pledges,  the  assistance  of  reformed  inebri- 
ates, the  training  of  young  men  and  by  every  lawful  means  to 
promote  temperance  and  total  abstinence.  He  made  many 
bitter  enemies  among  the  liquor  dealers.  On  one  occasion  when 
a  saloon-keeper  repeatedly  sold  liquor  to  one  who  was  near  and 
dear  to  him,  already  a  victim  to  disease  induced  by  his  drinking 
habits,  Mr.  Chambers  went  into  the  saloon,  stated  the  exact  case 
to  the  barkeeper  and  warned  him  not  to  sell  any  more  liquor  to 
the  patient.  The  wretched  man  escaping  from  his  nurse,  entered 
the  saloon  again  and  procured  liquor  and  became  decidedly 
worse.  Finding  what  had  been  done,  Mr.  Chambers  sought  the 
saloon-man  in  fiery  anger  and  said:  "Didn't  I  warn  you  not  to 

sell  liquor  to  " ;  then,  seizing  him  by  the  shoulders,  he  gave 

the  publican  a  vigorous  shaking  and  again  warned  him,  threaten- 
ing a  severe  penalty.  The  barkeeper  was  so  mightily  impressed 
that  he  is  said  to  have  sold  no  more  to  the  patient. 

Mr.  Chambers  presided  over  the  first  public  temperance- 
meeting  held  in  Philadelphia  and  he  came  to  be  known  as  the 
"war-horse"  of  the  temperance  movement.  In  1840  he  organ- 
ized the  Youths'  Temperance  Society,  which  continued  to  flourish 
until  the  close  of  his  marvelous  ministry. 
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He  had  still  other  fields  in  which  to  fight  and  yet  greater  tri- 
umphs to  win.  Sunday  funerals  had  been  the  rule,  Leading  to 
occasional  disgusting  excesses  both  in  the  keeping  of  the  corpse  by 
icing  and  the  intemperate  feasting  and  drinking  after  the  return 
of  the  mourners.  He  forthwith  exposed  their  true  character  and 
refused  to  attend  them.  This  of  course  angered  some  of  his 
people,  and  a  few  left  the  church,  but  were  eventually  won  back 
by  the  large-hearted  and  human  pastor.  Never  in  the  history  of 
the  church  did  he  permit  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  running 
expenses  of  the  church  by  fairs,  festivals  or  other  follies.  He  held 
pronounced  convictions  in  the  matter  of  church  support.  He 
believed  the  laborer  was  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  that  men  ought 
to  pay  for  religious  privileges.  He  was  so  successful  in  this 
policy  that  in  six  years,  having  paid  all  debts,  the  church  pur- 
chased a  lot  on  Broad  and  Sanson  streets  for  four  hundred  dol- 
lars, which  was  afterward  sold  for  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  land,  the  new  house  of  worship,  the  subsequent  enlargement 
and  improvements,  were  all  paid  from  voluntary  subscriptions. 
In  1875  Mr.  Chambers  could  say:  "We  have  never  in  our  lives 
gone  abroad  for  means  to  help  us."  Not  a  little  of  this  success, 
no  doubt,  was  due  to  the  powerful  personality,  peerless  piety  and 
the  earnest  eloquence  of  the  popular  pastor.  For  many  years 
it  was  his  privilege  to  preach  to  a  congregation  of  over  two  thou- 
sand souls  in  a  church  that  could  comfortably  seat  fifteen  hun- 
dred. 

He  was  the  first  pastor  in  Philadelphia  to  advertise  his  sermon 
subjects  in  the  secular  press,  also  the  hours  and  the  place  of  their 
delivery. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  fiftieth  anniversary  he  could  say : 

The  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  has  been  administered  even.'  threr 
months  for  the  past  fifty  years,  and  there  has  been  but  one  communion  during 
the  whole  time  when  there  were  not  additions,  and  that  was  one  of  the  quarters 
when  I  was  in  Europe.  We  have  never  received  at  any  single  time  fewer  than 
seven,  and  no  more  at  one  time  than  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

In  all,  it  was  his  abundant  joy  to  have  welcomed  into  the 
fellowship  of  his  church  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  eight}  - 
five  new  members.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  not  quantity  t*ut 
quality  that  couuts,  and  it  may  be  answered  that  John  Chamb*  rs 
had  the  happy  faculty  of  attracting  capable  and  consecrated  men 
to  be  his  co-workers.    Among  the  host  of  such  saintly  supporters 
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he  has  often  boasted  of  his  three  big  W's — Walton,  Wanamaker 
and  Whittaker. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1S30  that  he  had  the  joy  of  paying  a  visit 
to  the  home  of  his  ancestors,  the  house  in  which  he  was  born  and 
also  went  to  see  the  prison  in  which  his  father  was  incarcerated  at 
Stewartstown,  Ireland.  How  this  came  to  be  is  given  in  his  own 
words : 

In  the  year  1830  I  lost  my  voice  so  that  I  could  not  be  heard  twenty  paces 
from  where  I  am  now,  if  you  had  given  me  the  whole  world.  My  physician 
ordered  me  away  and  I  was  gone  fourteen  months.  When  the  announcement 
was  made  to  my  brethren  that  I  had  to  go  they  instantly  made  arrangements. 
They  put  into  my  purse  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  and  into  the  hand  of  my 
dear  friend  and  brother,  Rev.  Dr.  Ludlow,  one  thousand  dollars  to  preach  on 
the  Sabbath  for  one  year,  making  in  all  thirty-five  hundred  dollars  down  at 
once.    It  was  a  noble  and  generous  act  on  their  part. 

He  returned  in  183 1,  just  in  time  for  the  dedication  of  his  new 
church,  renewed  in  body  and  with  restored  vocal  powers,  and  for 
the  thirty-five  years  following  he  was  not  absent  three  times  from 
his  pulpit  on  account  of  illness. 

John  Chambers  was  a  master  of  assemblies,  an  admirable  pre- 
siding officer;  this  not  only  on  account  of  his  superb  and  com- 
manding figure,  his  leonine  countenance  and  his  eagle  eye,  but 
his  ability  to  understand  an  audience  at  a  glance.  He  knew  at 
what  moment  to  test  its  powers.  Many  a  time  he  turned  a 
meeting  that  threatened  to  be  a  total  failure  into  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess by  some  witty  remark,  a  thrilling  announcement,  a  touch  of 
blarney,  of  which  he  was  always  the  master,  or  by  original  and 
ingenious  methods  of  silencing,  shortening  or  very  politely  extin- 
guishing bores,  platform  burglars,  long-winded  or  unskilful 
speakers.    He  was  always  refreshing  to  a  wean.-  audience. 

Yet  with  all  these  precious  powers  of  head  and  heart,  he  pos- 
sessed the  rare  gift  of  a  true  pastor.  His  intimate  personal 
knowledge  of  each  member  of  his  large  flock  was  as  remarkable  as 
were  his  pulpit  utterances.  It  is  said  he  could  always  tell  those 
who  were  absent  from  the  house  of  God  on  the  Sabbath,  and  that 
his  rule  was  on  Monday  to  look  them  up  and  ascertain  the  reason 
for  their  absence.  His  sympathy,  sorrow,  tenderness  in  trial, 
and  the  great  wisdom  with  which  he  won  the  wayward,  marked 
him  as  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 

September  30,  1834,  Mr.  Chambers  married  his  second  wife, 
Martha,  the  widow  of  Silas  E.  Weir,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia, 
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and  the  daughter  of  Alexander  Henry.  This  noble  lady  presided 
over  his  home  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  dying  March 
16,  i860. 

His  pronounced  pacifism  during  the  Civil  War  was  attributed 
by  many  to  his  southern  sympathies  and  democratic  declarations, 
as  he  always  called  himself  "A  constitutional,  State-rights  Dem- 
ocrat." As  a  personal  friend  of  James  Buchanan,  he  spent 
several  summers  with  him  at  Bedford  Springs,  often  a  guest  at 
Wheatland  and  the  White  House,  and  on  at  least  one  occasion 
opened  the  House  of  Representatives  with  prayer.  The  ardent 
Abolitionists  found  much  reason  to  find  fault  thereat.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  his  early  life  and  training  in  Baltimore  did 
much  to  create  those  convictions  for  which  he  was  cruelly  criti- 
cized and  condemned.  It  was  during  these  terribly  testing  times 
that  four  out  of  six  of  his  elders  withdrew,  and  with  many  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  congregation  united  with  other  churches. 
Yet  it  was  a  "peaceful  parting";  John  Chambers  could  say  at  the 
finish  of  his  course,  regarding  this  very  sad  experience: 

We  did  not  dispute.  They  treated  me,  and  they  have  always  treated  me, 
with  the  greatest  respect  and  they  were  among  our  most  useful  men.  We  have 
been  on  terms  of  the  most  perfect  friendship  since;  we  did  not  have  any  trouble 
with  each  other,  we  parted  in  peace. 

His  nephew  (Duncan  Chambers  Milner),  a  soldier  in  the 
Union  Army,  who  spent  considerable  time  in  the  home  of  his 
uncle  while  convalescing  from  a  wound,  bears  witness  "how  his 
uncle  with  rock-like  convictions,  strove  in  spite  of  the  obloquy 
of  enemies  and  the  coolness  of  friends,  to  be  patriot,  pastor  and 
Christian,  bearing  all  things,  hoping  all  things,  enduring  all 
things,  in  a  trying  time  when  political  slander  was  busy,  going 
on  with  his  work  as  usual."  Thus  he  followed  his  convictions 
with  heroic  consistency  in  the  face  of  threat  and  thundering  by 
his  enemies.  Regardless  of  all  this  opposition,  the  church  could 
boast,  in  1865,  an  active  membership  of  over  twelve  hundred, 
and  it  was  reported  that  their  pastor  in  forty  years  had  conducted 
2,509  funerals;  had  preached  6,247  sermons;  had  delivered  3>°°9 
addresses  on  missionary,  temperance  and  Sunday  school  sub- 
jects, and  that  he  had  made  over  28,000  pastoral  calls. 

Philadelphia  pulpilts  were  manned  in  those  days  by  masters 
of  pulpit  eloquence  among  whom  were  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks, 
Herrick  Johnson,  A.  A.  Willetts,  John  Chambers,  and  others,  so 
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when  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage  came  to  the  Second  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  he  was  so  impressed  with  the  position  and  in- 
fluence of  John  Chambers  that  he  made  investigation  into  his 
methods  and  hired  a  man  to  look  over  the  files  of  the  Public 
Ledger,  to  make  a  list  of  the  subjects  on  which  Mr.  Chambers  had 
preached  in  previous  years.  All  this  was  told  Mr.  Chambers  by 
his  nephew  to  whom  Mr.  Talmage  had  communicated  the  facts. 
This  is  not  strange  when  we  consider  that  John  Chambers  was 
always  the  inspiration  and  ideal  of  the  more  than  forty  young 
men  who  entered  the  ministry  from  his  church  during  his  long 
pastorate. 

It  was  in  1874  when  he  felt  weakness  wearing  upon  him,  having 
suffered  a  slight  stroke  of  paralysis  a  short  time  before,  that  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  again  his  flock  into  the  Presby- 
terian fold.    What  led  up  to  this  decision  is  best  told  by  himself: 

For  a  whole  year  I  did  not  even  say  to  the  beloved  companion  of  my  bosom 
what  my  object  was,  what  I  was  thinking  about,  but  I  was  casting  around  to 
know  what  was  to  become  of  this  house.  I  thought  of  that  little  house  down 
at  the  eastern  end  of  Girard  Street,  where  the  venerable  and  godly  Samuel 
Wylie,  D.  D.,  lived  and  preached  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  remembered  the  degrada- 
tion which  afterward  fell  upon  it.  I  remembered  the  beautiful  church  on 
Seventh  Street,  below  Arch,  where  our  honored  friend,  Dr.  Beadle,  preached, 
and  I  remembered  that  it  was  converted  into  a  place  for  negro  minstrels.  I 
recollected  the  house  where  my  once  remarkable  and  eloquent  and  noble 
friend,  Thomas  S.  Stockton,  preached  Jesus  Christ,  and  how  it  was  desecrated 
from  the  service  of  Almighty  God  to  the  service  of  the  devil,  and  I  said  one 
morning  as  I  sat  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill  away  off  yonder  in  the  State  of 
New  York — "God  helping  me,  when  I  go  home  I  will  tell  my  brethren  the  con- 
clusions I  have  reached  after  a  whole  year's  study,  thought  and  prayer." 
That  conclusion  that  I  had  come  to  was  that  we  would  go  into  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Philadelphia;  we  would  change  our  charter,  and  we  would  put  this 
church  in  such  a  chartered  position  that  we  should  never  lose  it,  but  it  should 
stand  firm  and  fixed  upon  the  immutable  principles  of  the  Lord  God,  firmly 
consecrated  to  the  holiness  of  the  atonement  and  the  blood  of  the  saints.  We 
did  it.  We  went  into  the  Presbyterian  Church.  These  men  of  God  threw 
their  arms  around  us,  almost  with  shouts  of  hallelujah,  in  the  room  just  back 
of  our  house.  The  Presbytery  met  us  and  welcomed  us,  and  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  this  church  taken  into  fellowship  with  that  denomination 
where  they  are  to-day,  and  where  I  trust  the  church  will  ever  abide  and  prosper 
under  God's  blessing. 

It  is  worthy  to  note  that  only  two  members  left  the  church 
because  of  this  change. 

Dr.  Chambers'  third  wife,  Matilda,  was  the  widow  of  Dr. 
Stewart  and  a  daughter  of  Peter  Ellmaker  and  it  was  largely 
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through  her  influence  that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was 
conferred  on  him  by  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia. 
Henceforth  he  was  called  Dr.  Chambers.  It  was  during  his 
seventy-sixth  year  that  the  young  people  of  his  congregation 
planned  for  him  a  delightful  surprise.  They  converted  the  two 
figures  7 — 6  into  gold  dollars — some  one  hundred  and  eleven — 
and  presented  them  to  him. 

In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  to  Dr.  Chambers'  nephew 
we  have  a  graphic  pen-picture  of  the  man  and  his  ministry  in 
Philadelphia,  from  which  w*e  quote  the  following: 

He  grew  some  great  men  in  that  period.  He  was  the  sturdy  champion  of 
some  great  causes.  His  intense  and  stalwart  contention  for  civic  and  social 
righteousness  could  always  be  counted  on.  The  rush  and  force  and  downright 
abandon  with  which  he  flung  himself  against  every  form  of  evil  made  him  a 
leader  of  men  and  a  winner  of  victories.  He  was  as  bold  as  a  lion,  and  had  the 
heart  of  a  child.  His  emotions  were  not  born  blind,  and  therefore  while  intense 
were  under  curb  and  bit.  His  preaching  was  often  "the  quiesence  of  turbu- 
lence." He  himself  might  well  be  characterized  a  "phlegmatic  fanatic." 
His  talk  before  our  ministers'  meeting  one  day  after  he  had  returned  to  the 
Presbyterian  fold  and  when  he  had  been  invited  to  give  us  some  reminiscences 
of  his  fifty  years  for  God  in  Philadelphia,  -was  a  revelation,  an  inspiration  and 
a  benediction.  We  felt  there  was  but  one  John  Chambers  whom  God  had  sent 
into  the  world  marked  "not  transferable"  and  "good  for  this  trip  only." 

The  semi-centennial  of  the  great  pastor  was  suitably  celebrated 
during  the  week  of  May  9-14,  1875.  On  Sabbath  morning, 
May  9,  he  presented  his  fiftieth  anniversary  sermon,  in  which 
with  his  usual  grace  of  delivery  and  in  a  most  touching  manner, 
he  recounted  the  gracious  goodness  of  God  enjoyed  during  his 
long  and  successful  ministry.  In  the  afternoon  his  old  friend. 
Rev.  T.  J.  Sheppard,  D.  D.,  preached  with  peculiar  point  and 
power  from  the  very  appropriate  text,  "He  shall  be  like  a  tree 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  wraters,  that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in 
his  season,  his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither."  Monday  evening  was 
given  over  to  letters  from  and  addressed  by  pastors,  who  had 
formerly  been  members  of  his  church.  Tuesday  was  under  the 
direction  of  the  Sunday  school.  It  wras  on  Wednesday  evening 
at  the  social  reunion,  held  in  Horticultural  Hall  (over  one  thou- 
sand persons  being  present),  that  Francis  Newland,  a  lifelong 
friend  and  elder  of  the  church,  presented  to  the  pastor,  in  the 
name  of  the  congregation,  a  golden  tribute  in  the  form  01  one 
thousand  dollars.  One  of  his  young  men,  John  Wanamaker,  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Europe,  had  the  day  before  sent  his 
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pastor  a  five-hundred-dollar  bill  on  the  United  States  Treasury. 
On  Thursday  evening  the  pastors  of  the  neighboring  churches 
brought  the  greetings  from  their  congregations.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Breed,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  read  the  following  original 
lines : 

"A  stranger  boy  from  Erin  came, 
He  made  our  land  his  chosen  home; 
He  heard  the  Master's  gracious  call, 
He  seized  the  banner,  climbed  the  wall, 
He  blew  the  trumpet,  drew  the  sword, 
He  fired  the  shot,  he  preached  the  Word. 
By  grace  divine  thro'  toil  and  tears 
With  ardent  hopes,  defying  fears, 
In  holy  scorn  of  scoffs  and  jeers, 
He's  held  the  fort  for  fifty  years; 
And  if  the  God  whom  we  adore 
But  grant  what  thousand  hearts  implore, 
He'll  hold  it  yet  for  many  more: 
Amen  and  amen." 

It  was  during  this  anniversary  occasion  that  he  announced 
that  he  had  married  2,329  couples.  The  celebration  over,  he 
threw  himself  into  his  work  with  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of 
a  much  younger  man.  Nevertheless,  his  years  were  telling  on 
him,  and  in  the  month  of  August  he  suffered  an  attack  of  paral- 
ysis of  the  bladder,  which  caused  severe  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys,  resulting  in  blood  poisoning  which,  after  several  week's 
suffering,  he  passed  over  to  the  "Great  Beyond" — September 
22,  1875 — just  four  months  after  his  semi-centennial,  and  a  few 
days  after  his  seventy-eighth  birthday.  His  last  words,  which 
were  set  to  music  and  sung  by  the  quartette  as  his  remains  were 
being  carried  from  the  church,  were  as  follows:  | 

"Farewell,  farewell,  farewell; 
We  meet  no  more  on  this  side  of  Heaven, 
Our  parting  scene  is  o'er, 
Our  last  fond  look  is  given; 
Farewell,  farewell,  farewell." 

The  services  at  the  church  and  cemetery  were  simple  but  suit- 
able to  the  successful  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  buried 
with  full  ministerial  honors. 

In  the  central  part  of  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  in  a  small  lot  just 
off  the  main  driveway,  with  four  granite  posts  to  mark  the  cor- 
ners, is  the  very  modest  monument  made  of  three  blocks  of 
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granite,  set  one  upon  the  other,  the  whole  indicative  of  solidity, 
strength  and  symmetry.  The  top  piece  is  uninscribed.  On  the 
center  piece  may  be  read : 

Rev.  John  Chambers, 
For  fifty  years  pastor  of  Chambers  Presbyterian  Church. 
Sept.  19,  1797.  Sept.  22nd,  1875. 

And  on  the  lower  piece  is  inscribed: 

"They  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine  as  stars  forever  and  ever." 

Here  rests  the  earthly  remains  of  the  master- workman,  having 
laid  down  the  working  tools  of  life,  which  younger  and  stronger 
hands  have  taken  up.  And,  although  John  Chambers  has  gone, 
the  influences  he  set  in  motion  continue  to  flourish.  The  Bethany 
Mission,  the  first  child  of  the  Chambers  Church,  was  started  by 
some  thirty  young  workers,  headed  by  John  Wanamaker,  then 
a  comparatively  young  man,  who  started  a  Sabbath  school  in  the 
working-room  of  a  little  Irish  shoemaker,  and  in  less  than  eight 
years  it  was  formed  into  the  Bethany  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  to-day  is  one  of  the  most  successful  churches  of  that  denom- 
ination in  America,  with  its  college,  Deaconess  Home,  Friendly 
Men's  Inn,  and  other  departments,  too  numerous  to  mention. 
In  1897  the  Chambers  and  Wylie  churches  were  united  and  on 
December  8,  1901,  dedicated  their  new  building  on  Broad  Street, 
below  Spruce,  at  a  cost  of  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  to  the  memory  of  two  saintly  and  successful 
sons  of  United  Irishmen.  The  same  year  "St.  Paul's  Presby- 
terian Church"  was  dedicated,  and  here  again  the  great  pastor  is 
commemorated  by  a  superb  memorial  window,  symbolizing 
"The  Great  Shepherd."  It  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  John 
Chambers  by  Mrs.  John  Hunter,  the  widow  of  an  old  and  faithful 
elder  in  the  old  Chambers  Church.  October  19,  1902,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Wanamaker,  in  gratitude  to  God  for  the  wonderful 
preservation  from  fire  of  the  great  Wanamaker  store,  erected  and 
dedicated  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Twenty-eighth  and  Morris 
streets,  The  John  Chambers  Memorial  Church  at  a  cost  of  over 
eighty  thousand  dollars. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  October  30,  1901: 

Resolved,  That  a  special  committee  of  three  members  of  this  Presbytery  be 
appointed  to  wait  on  Mr.  John  Wanamaker  and  extend  to  him  the  thanks  and 
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appreciation  of  the  Presbytery  for  his  princely  liberality  and  his  magnificent 
recognition  of  the  work  and  services  of  one  of  our  most  devoted  ministers,  who 
has  long  since  been  called  to  his  reward. 

Yet  this  is  not  all.  In  Rutledge,  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  is 
another  "Chambers  Memorial  Church,"  established  and  sup- 
ported by  young  men  and  women  who  were  formerly  connected 
with  the  First  Independent  and  Chambers  churches.  Here 
again  the  memory  of  the  great  man  is  preserved  by  a  beautiful 
stained  glass  window.  Thus  the  work  goes  on,  and  only  eternity 
will  reveal  to  what  extent  the  influence  and  inspiration  of  this 
great  Irish  Independent  will  reach.  "Blessed  are  the  dead  who 
die  in  the  Lord,  for  they  rest  from  their  labors  but  their  work 
follows  after  them." 

The  writer  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Griffis' 
"Life  of  John  Chambers, "  for  much  of  the  matter  here  presented. 
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MICHAEL  H.  CURLEY. 

Michael  H.  Curley,  a  life  member  of  the  Society,  died  at  his 
home  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  on  August  9,  at  the  age  of  77  years. 
He  was  born  in  1840  in  the  old  Cathedral  town  of  Tuam  in  the 
County  of  Gahvay,  Ireland  where  his  father  was  engaged  in  the 
grain  and  provision  business  which  suffered  so  during  the  pre- 
ceding years  of  the  Great  Famine  that  the  family,  like  thousands 
of  others  at  that  period,  determined  to  emigrate  to  America  and 
in  1849  settled  at  Newburyport,  Mass.  Here  at  a  very  youthful 
age  Mr.  Curley  started  his  long  and  successful  business  career 
moving  later  to  Waltham,  Mass.,  and  Windsor,  Vt.,  where  in 
1866  he  married  his  first  wife.  Miss  Augusta  Dudley,  by  whom  he 
had  one  son  who  died  in  his  boyhood.  In  the  early  seventies 
Mr.  Curley  connected  himself  with  the  Putnam  Machine  Com- 
pany of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  where  his  marked  business  ability 
displayed  itself.  It  was  at  this  time  in  1879  that  Mr.  Curley 
married  his  second  wife,  Miss  Laura  Dudley  of  Windsor,  Vt., 
who  survives  him. 

When  acting  as  representative  of  the  Putnam  Machine  Com- 
pany at  Xew  York,  Mr.  Curley  received  a  very  liberal  offer  from 
the  B.  T.  Babbitt  Soap  Company,  resulting  in  a  ten  years'  con- 
tract with  that  concern  which  they  afterwards  violated,  and  for 
which  they  were  obliged  by  the  courts  to  make  a  full  settlement. 
Mr.  Curley  next  associated  himself  with  his  brother  in  the  dis- 
tilling business  as  representative  of  E.  J.  Curley  &  Co.,  of  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  and  in  1888  founded  the  Alameda  Company  in 
Boston  specializing  in  California  products,  which  he  controlled 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Curley  also  had  large  interests 
in  the  brewing  business  in  Xew  England  being  Treasurer  and 
Director  of  the  Star  Brewery  for  a  long  time.  He  also  consolidated 
four  concerns  forming  the  Springfield  Breweries  Company  01 
which  he  was  President  for  many  years,  and  was  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  Sonoma  Wine  &  Brandy  Company  of  Stockton, 
Cal.,  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Besides  being  a  life  member  of  the  American  Irish  Historical 
Society,  Mr.  Curley  was  for  over  thirty  years  a  member  of  the 
Charitable  Irish  Society  of  Boston  and  a  liberal  contributor  to 
every  movement  for  the  uplift  of  the  Irish  people.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Vermont  Association,  Boston  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, and  Exchange  Club  of  Boston.  He  was  generous  and  un- 
ostentatious in  his  charities  and  a  willing  helper  in  every  worthy 
cause.  Mr.  Curley  is  survived  by  his  widow,  a  son,  Edmund  J., 
who  has  served  in  the  Harvard  Unit  during  the  War,  for  which  he 
was  awarded  a  War  Cross  for  meritorious  service,  and  was  for  a 
time  attached  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Paris  and  now  in  the 
School  of  Artillery  there,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Home  of 
Winchester,  Mass.,  also  by  his  brother,  Col.  E.  J.  Curley  of 
Monte  Carlo,  France,  who  recently  contributed  $100,000  to  the 
endowment  of  Exeter  Academy,  his  Alma  Mater. 

The  following  tribute  to  his  worth  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Transcript  of  August  14,  1917: 

"Mr.  Curley  had  a  rare  endowment  for  happiness.  He  loved 
the  simple  joys  of  life:  his  home,  his  family,  his  friends.  A  man 
of  great  personal  charm,  his  smiling  face  and  genial  manner 
radiated  sunshine  wherever  he  happened  to  be.  Going  to  work  so 
young,  his  schooling  was  cut  off,  but  there  grew  within  him  all 
those  sterling  qualities:  diligence,  determination,  thrift,  un- 
selfishness, generosity,  honesty  and  truth  which  make  for  splendid 
manhood.  He  had  the  gentleness  and  modesty  of  a  little  child; 
the  buoyancy  of  youth,  and  the  glorious  dignity  of  maturity. 
Combined  with  a  certain  shyness  and  diffidence,  there  was  a 
frankness  and  candor  which  blended  into  deep  sincerity.  Mr. 
Curley  always  rang  true.  With  a  fine  mechanical  mind  bestowed 
upon  him,  he  put  it  to  its  fullest  use  in  the  struggle  to  reap  the 
blessings  of  the  world.  WThen  great  success  came  to  him,  with 
his  broad  sympathy  and  deep  faith,  he  was  the  quiet  and  gen- 
erous benefactor.  Whatever  he  did  was  not  for  the  glare  of  the 
world  but  for  the  pleasure  and  contentment  it  gave  him  in  giving; 
and  many  there  are  who  will  miss  his  gifts,  and  splendid  advice. 
A  true  and  loyal  friend,  an  example  of  noble  manhood,  we  mourn 
him  now  and  ever." 
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REV.  BERNARD  P.  MURRAY. 

Rev.  Bernard  Patrick  Murray  was  born  in  Cushendall,  County 
Antrim,  Ireland,  September  6,  1853.  the  son  of  Edward  Murray 
and  Ellen  O'Kane.  In  early  childhood  he  emigrated  to  Canada 
with  his  parents;  later  he  accompanied  them  to  the  United 
States  and  settled  in  New  York  State. 

His  early  life  was  that  of  most  boys,  passed  in  school  routine. 
He  entered  St.  John  College,  Fordham,  now  Fordham  University, 
conducted  by  the  Fathers  of  Society  of  Jesus,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  with  honors.  He  then  entered  St.  Mary's  Semi- 
nary, Baltimore,  Md.,  to  prepare  himself  for  the  priesthood, 
having  been  adopted  for  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago.  On  De- 
cember 17,  1 88 1,  he  was  ordained  priest  by  His  Eminence,  James 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 

The  young  Father  Murray  was  first  stationed  at  Galena,  111. 
After  a  short  stay  in  Galena,  he  was  transferred  to  St.  Bridget 
Church,  Bridgeport,  Chicago.  It  was  here  Father  Murray  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  late  lamented  Most  Reverend 
Archbishop  P.  A.  Feehan,  D.  D.,  by  his  conspicuous  ability 
and  marked  affability.  Impressed  by  these  characteristics  in 
the  young  priest,  Archbishop  Feehan  called  Father  Murray  to 
act  as  his  secretary  and  also  made  him  Chancellor  of  the  fast 
growing  Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  a  real  distinction  for  so  young 
an  ecclesiastic.  However  Father  Murray  justified  the  judgment 
of  the  Archbishop's  selection  of  him  for  this  difficult  position  by 
the  tact  he  displayed  in  administering  the  varied  problems  that 
came  to  him  and  his  uniform  courtesy  to  all  who  had  dealings 
with  the  Chancery  Office. 

It  was  not  surprising  then — when  Archbishop  Feehan  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  new  parish  in  the  Englewood  section  of  the 
city,  at  that  time  a  recognized  anti-Catholic  settlement — that 
his  choice  was  his  energetic  and  fearless  Chancellor,  Father 
Murray.  On  July  5,  1887,  Father  Murray  received  his  appoint- 
ment as  pastor  and  the  new  parish  was  named  for  the  patron 
saint  of  the  new  pastor,  St.  Bernard. 

From  this  time  the  history  of  Englewood  would  not  be  complete 
without  the  name  of  Father  Murray.  Religiously  and  otherwise, 
Father  Murray  was  a  strong  character.  Many  good  men  se- 
riously  disagreed  with  Father  Murray,  but  none  despised  him 
and  all  paid  him  the  compliment  that  he  was  a  foe  worthy  of 
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any  man's  steel.  In  1892  the  St.  Bernard  Parochial  Grade  School 
and  High  School  were  opened,  with  the  Ladies  of  Loretta  of 
Toronto,  Can.,  in  charge.  Today  a  dozen  parishes  with  schools 
occupy  the  territory  once  administered  by  Father  Murray. 

Zeal  for  the  spread  of  Catholic  activity  marked  the  bringing 
in  1903  to  Englewood  the  Religious  Hospitaler  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  from  Kingston,  Can.,  to  open  a  hospital.  The  St.  Ber- 
nard Hotel  Dieu  Hospital,  at  Sixty-third  Street  and  Harvard 
Avenue,  now  widely  and  favorably  known  among  the  great  hos- 
pitals of  Chicago,  is  a  fitting  monument  to  the  courage,  foresight 
and  industry  of  Father  Murray. 

Varied  activities  of  a  parochial  and  civic  nature  did  not  lessen 
the  love  Father  Murray  had  for  literature  and  cognate  subjects. 
During  his  life  he  possessed  himself  of  a  large,  choice  and  valuable 
collection  of  books,  especially  in  the  history  and  literature  of 
Ireland.  This  library  has  been  given  to  the  Archdiocese  for  the 
use  of  the  Seminary. 

About  five  years  ago  the  health  of  Father  Murray  began  to 
fail  and  despite  able  medical  assistance  he  continued  to  decline 
until  death  overtook  him  March  22,  191 7.  His  funeral  was 
largely  attended.  His  Grace,  Most  Rev.  George  W.  Mundelein, 
D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  Chicago,  presided.  On  Monday,  March 
26,  1917,  Mass  was  sung  by  Very  Rev.  P.  W.  Dunn,  P.  R.  The 
sermon  was  by  Very  Rev.  P.  J.  Tinan,  P.  R.  About  two  hun- 
dred priests  were  in  attendance  as  were  also  representatives  of 
the  various  Sisterhoods  and  orders  of  Brothers,  and,  thus  hon- 
ored, the  mortal  remains  of  Rev.  Bernard  Patrick  Murray  were 
laid  to  rest  in  Mt.  Olivet  Cemetery,  Chicago,  111.  May  he  rest 
in  peace! 

Resolution  of  Illinois  Chapter. 

Whereas,  We  bow  to  the  inscrutable  Will  of  God,  we  feel 
that  in  the  death  of  Father  Murray,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four 
years,  the  Church  has  lost  the  services  of  a  devoted  and  faithful 
priest,  education  a  forceful  champion  and  the  i\merican  Irish 
Historical  Society  a  staunch  and  valued  member.  Therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  above  brief  history  of  the  life  and  activi- 
ties of  Father  Murray  be  spread  on  the  records  of  this  Society. 
And  be  it  further 
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Resolved,  That  a  set  of  resolutions  be  drawn  and  properly  en- 
grossed, setting  forth  the  Illinois  Chapter's  appreciation  of  the 
services  rendered  bv  Rev.  Bernard  Patrick  M  urrav  in  the  cause 
of  religion,  education  and  civic  betterment  during  his  life,  and 
that  a  copy  of  the  resolution  be  presented  to  his  bereaved  sister, 
Mrs.  Catherine  M.  Warnock. 


THOMAS  J.  LYNCH. 

Thomas  J.  Lynch,  a  member  of  this  Society,  one  of  the  best 
known  lawyers  and  business  men  of  Augusta,  Maine,  died  April 
4,  1916,  after  an  illness  of  two  years  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  he  had  been  confined  to  his  house,  aged  59. 

Mr.  Lynch  was  born  in  Augusta,  November  30,  1856,  and  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  Dirigo  Business  College  of 
his  native  city.  He  was  City  Clerk  of  Augusta  from  1884  to 
1885,  Assistant  Postmaster  from  1885  to  1889  and  Postmaster 
1894  to  1898.  He  was  Trustee  of  the  Augusta  Water  District 
from  its  organization  in  1903  and  organized  and  assisted  in 
organizing  and  obtaining  condemnation  proceedings  against  the 
old  water  company  and  gave  the  city  a  new  and  pure  supply  of 
water.  He  assisted  in  promoting  and  building  several  street 
railway  lines  from  Augusta.  From  1905  to  his  death  he  was 
Trustee  of  the  Lithgow  Public  Library  at  Augusta  and  of  the 
Augusta  General  Hospital  since  1907;  Trustee  of  the  Kennebec 
Savings  Bank  since  1894;  Director  of  the  Granite  National 
Bank  since  1898;  President  of  the  State  Trust  Company  since 
1910;  President  of  the  Augusta  Loan  and  Building  Association 
since  1894.  He  was  a  Director  of  the  Lewiston,  Augusta  and 
Waterville  Street  Railway,  and  was  President  of  the  Augusta, 
Winthrop  and  Gardiner  Street  Railway  until  its  absorption  by 
the  former  railway;  Director  of  the  Edwards  Manufacturing 
Company,  since  1907;  Director  of  the  Augusta  Real  Estate 
Association,  the  Augusta  Hotel  Company,  and  the  Augusta 
Opera  House  Company.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
Benevolent  Legion  and  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus;  member  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  and  of  the  Maine  State  Bar. 

Mr.  Lynch  was  for  many  years  active  in  Democratic  politics 
and  his  wise  counsel  was  frequently  sought  by  the  leaders  of  his 
party.    He  had  served  on  the  Democratic  State  Committee 
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from  Kennebec  county  and  was  a  candidate  for  mayor  in  1900. 
He  had  also  been  actively  identified  with  St.  Mary's  Parish  and 
other  Catholic  organizations  in  the  State. 

A  brother,  Michael  J.  Lynch  of  California,  and  two  sisters, 
Mrs.  Catherine  A.  Dailey  of  Portland  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J. 
Hegarty  of  Augusta,  survive. 

Mr.  Lynch  was  a  thoroughly  self-made  man.  He  was  a  man 
of  blameless  life,  highly  regarded  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact  and  will  long  be  mourned  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and 
business  associates. 


EMMETT  P.  SLATTERY. 

Emmett  P.  Slattery  a  member  of  this  Society  since  1913, 
lawyer,  former  member  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  and  long 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Louisville, 
died  March  14,  191 7,  at  Louisville. 

Mr.  Slattery  was  40  years  old,  a  native  of  Louisville  and  a  son 
of  the  late  John  J.  Slattery,  formerly  president  of  the  Todd- 
Donigan  Iron  Company.  He  took  law  courses  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louisville  and  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  the  law  office  of  former  Governor 
Augustus  E.  Willson.  Later  he  was  associated  with  the  late 
Captain  Frank  Hagan.  In  recent  years  he  had  a  partnership 
with  Bert  Finck. 

From  early  manhood  he  had  taken  an  active  interest  in  public 
affairs  and  was  active  in  the  local  Democratic  party.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  provide  speakers  in  two  successful 
campaigns.  He  was  alternate  presidential  elector  for  the  Fifth 
district  one  time  and  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  from  the 
Forty-sixth  district. 

While  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  General  Assembly 
he  had  enacted  the  bill  creating  the  Louisville  Sewer  Commis- 
sion, which  had  charge  of  installing  $4,000,000  of  sewers  in  this 
city.  He  was  also  the  father  of  the  fictitious  name  law  which  he 
drew  up  at  the  instance  of  the  Credit  Men's  Association.  He 
was  once  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Prose- 
cuting Attorney  of  the  Police  Court. 

Mr.  Slattery  was  unmarried. — Louisville  Times. 
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JOHN  L.  MURRAY. 

John  L.  Murray,  one  of  New  York's  best  known  restaurateurs, 
and  a  member  of  this  Society  since  1909,  died  August  30,  191 7, 
in  his  apartment  in  West  Forty-second  street,  New  York  City, 
following  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.    He  had  been  ailing  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Murray  was  born  in  Strokestown,  Roscommon  county, 
Ireland,  fifty- two  years  ago.  Twenty-five  years  ago  he  started 
in  the  restaurant  business  at  104th  street  and  Columbus  avenue. 
Later  he  opened  a  place  at  106th  street  and  Broadway  and  then 
at  Thirty-fourth  street  and  Broadway  and  finally  started  Mur- 
ray's Roman  Gardens  on  West  Forty-second  street,  which  was 
one  of  the  show  places  of  night  life  in  New  York. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  American  Club,  an  executive 
member  of  the  Society  of  Restaurateurs  and  was  identified  with 
several  political  organizations.  He  is  survived  by  a  wife  and 
daughter. 
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HOGAN. — Mr.  Patrick  Hogan  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  is 
a  teamster.  He  and  Mrs.  Hogan  are  the  parents  of  seven  boys, 
five  of  whom  enlisted  in  the  United  States  forces.  Two  went  into 
Troop  A,  formed  in  New  Haven.  One  went  into  the  service  and 
was  in  Oklahoma  when  transporting  of  troops  began.  Another 
was  in  the  service  at  Portland,  Maine,  and  the  fifth  at  Portland, 
Oregon. 


Kernan. — Major  General  Francis  J.  Kernan,  designated  chief 
of  Embarkation  Service,  is  the  man  who  "put  the  machine  gun 
in  the  army."  General  Kernan  is  of  an  old  American  Irish 
Catholic  family.  He  was  born  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  October 
*9>  l%59>  and  entered  the  infantry  branch  of  the  United  States 
regular  army  as  a  second  lieutenant.  He  worked  out  the  details 
of  the  machine  gun  platoon,  and  became  known,  also,  as  an 
authority  on  military  law.  On  March  23,  191 7,  Colonel  Kernan 
was  made  Brigadier  General  and  in  August  was  designated  as 
Major  General. 


Kenney. — The  Kenney  family  of  Wisconsin  take  rank  with  the 
McMahons,  the  Brickleys,  and  the  Hogans  in  furnishing  members 
for  the  great  war.  Clarence  J.  Kenney  goes  to  the  front  as 
Major  in  the  Medical  Corps,  Wisconsin  Field  Artillery;  Raymond 
L.  Kenney,  his  brother,  is  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  Wisconsin  Ambulance  Company,  No.  I;  Reginald  I.  Kenney, 
the  other  brother,  is  Second  Lieutenant  of  infantry,  in  the  new 
National  Army.  They  are  the  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Kenney,  of  Cedarburg,  Ozaukee  County,  Wisconsin. 


Conner Y. — Ex-Mayor  William  P.  Connery,  of  Lynn,  Massa- 
chusetts, a  member  of  this  Society,  has  two  sons  and  three  neph- 
ews in  France  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  One  is 
Sergeant- Major  Lawrence  J.  Connery,  the  other  is  Sergeant 
William  P.  Connery,  both  in  the  101st  U.  S.  Infantry  (the  old 
"Irish"  Ninth  of  Massachusetts).  Also  in  the  same  regiment 
is  Mayor  Connery 's  nephew,  William  Jennings,  while  in  the 
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ioist  Artillery  are  two  other  nephews,  William  Hennesey  and 
Stephen  M.  Walsh. 

The  ioist  Regiment  is  the  first  to  arrive  in  France,  after  the 
U.  S.  Regulars  who  were  sent  over  under  General  Pershing.  In- 
cluded in  the  ioist  are  the  Old  Ninth  and  the  Fifth  Regi- 
ments, formerly  of  the  National  Guard  of  Massachusetts. 


Hagan. — James  J.  Hagan  is  a  well  known  political  leader  in 
New  York  City  who  resides  at  172  West  82d  Street,  in  the  great 
city.  Four  of  his  sons  are  in  the  uniform  of  the  U.  S.  A.  for  the 
war.  Edward  Hagan  is  a  boatswain  in  the  navy,  Walter  is  a 
private  in  the  cavalry,  Alfred  a  private  in  the  infantry  and  James 
J.  Hagan,  Jr.,  is  a  corporal  of  artillery. 


Sheppard. — Rev.  Dr.  J.  Havergal  Sheppard,  author  of  the 
biography  of  John  Chambers,  which  appears  in  this  issue,  is  a 
native  of  Ireland,  and  a  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  is  an  active 
pastor  at  Port  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  New  York.  He  has 
received  permission  from  his  flock  to  do  laboring  work  in  a  ship- 
yard on  Staten  Island  during  the  week,  and  every  day  this  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity  is  working  as  a  fitter  in  the  shipyard,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  contributing,  as  best  he  may,  his  service  to  help  the  United 
States  win  the  war. 

It  is  a  remarkable  act,  as  worthy  to  be  inscribed  on  the  records 
of  the  Irish  in  America  as  any  deed  of  valor,  as  any  contribution 
to  inventive  progress,  to  scientific  development,  to  literature  or  to 
any  other  field  in  which  men's  fame  grows  great. 
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Dulin,  J.  T.,  in  South  Hawk  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dunne,  Hon.  Edward  F.,  Conway  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Dunne,  Finley  Peter,  136  East  64th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Dunne,  F.  L.,  328  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dunne,  James,  42  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Dunne,  Rev.  James  K.,  131 6  Second  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Dunne,  Miss  M.  M.,  2165  Mance  St.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Dunn,  J.  Peter,  261  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Durkin,  John  J.,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Duval,  C.  Louis,  Pier  39  N.  R.,  New  York  City. 

Duval,  G.  Howard,  Pier  80,  N.  R.,  New  York  City. 

Dwyer,  W.  D.,  202  Despatch  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dwyer,  Rev.  William  M.,  Cathedral  Rectory,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Egan,  Dr.  William  F.,  1 155  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Elliott,  Dr.  George  W.,  116  Spring  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Ellis,  Capt.  W.  T.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

Ellison,  Hon.  Willl\m  B.,  165  Broadway,  New-  York  City. 
Emmet,  Robert,  Moreton  Paddox,  Warwick,  England. 
Emmet,  Hon.  William  Temple,  165  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Ennis,  Miss  Mary  G.,  31  First  PL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Enright,  M.  H.,  2420  Lexington  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Enright,  Thomas  J.,  412  Fletcher  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Eustace,  Miss  Jennie  A.,  Victoria  Apartments,  97th  St.  and  Riverside  Drive, 

New  York  City. 
Eustace,  Mark  S.,  Boonton,  N.  J. 
Fahy,  Thomas  A.,  607  Betz  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(Member  of  the  Executive  Council.) 
Fahy,  Walter  Thomas,  14  South  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Falahee,  John  J.,  120  West  59th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Farley,  His  Eminence  Cardinal,  Archbishop  of  New  York,  New  York  City. 
Farrell,  JohnT.,  M.D.,  1488  Westminster  St.,  Olneyville  Station,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Farrell,  Leo  F.,  29  Weybossett  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Farley,  Richard  H.,  9  Broadway,  New  York  City-. 

Farrelly,  Frank  T.,  25  Fort  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Farrelly,  T.  Charles,  9  Park  PL,  New  York  City. 

Fay,  Very  Rev.  S.  W.  Cyril,  Newman  School,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Feeley,  Willl\m  J.,  203  Eddy  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Fenlon,  John  T.,  55  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 

Fennessy,  Richard  F.,  Postmaster,  Danvers,  Mass. 

Flnley,  James  D.,  Board  of  Trade,  Norfolk,  Ya. 

Finn,  Rev.  Thomas  J.,  St.  Mary's  Rectory,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Finn,  Richard  J.,  12 17  Ashland  Block.  Chicago,  111. 

Finnegan,  P.  J.,  536  Rookery  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Fitzgerald,  Desmond,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Fitzgerald,  Hon.  James,  149  East  79th  St.,  New  York  City. 

FitzGerald,  Hon.  James  Regan,  163  East  83d  St.,  New  York  City. 

Fitzgerald,  Miss  Marcella  A.,  P.  0.  Box  52,  Gilroy,  Cal. 

Fitzgerald,  Richard,  care  of  Marden,  Orth  &  Hastings,  61  Broadway,  New 

York  City. 
Fitzgerald,  Thomas  B.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Fitzgerald,  Hon.  William  T.  A.,  Court  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

(Yice-President  of  the  Society  for  Massachusetts.) 
Fitzgibbon,  John  C,  38  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Fitzpatrick",  Edward,  New  Albany,  Ind. 
Fitzpatrick,  Frederick  F.,  30  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
Fitzpatrick,  James  C,  244  West  Broad  St.,  Tamagna,  Pa. 
Fitzpatrick,  Jay,  321  Bedford  Pk.  Boul.,  New  York  City. 
Fitzpatrick,  Rev.  Mallick  J.,  375  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  City. 
Flaherty,  James  A.,  1716  Girard  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Flanigan,  Eugene  D.,  82  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Flanigan,  John,  3rd  Ave.  &  150th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Fleming,  James  W.,  Keenan  Bldg.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Fleming,  John  J.,  415  Tama  Bldg.,  Burlington,  la. 
Fleming,  James  D.,  127  Ferry  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Flemlng,  Rev.  T.  Raymond,  Harbor  Beach,  Mich. 
Fletcher,  William,  Box  49,  R.  F.  D.,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 
Flynn,  Thomas  P.,  133  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Foley,  Daniel,  108  North  Delaware  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Foley,  Capt.  Daniel  P.,  The  Cairo,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Ford,  Hon.  John,  County  Court  House,  New  York  City. 
Ford,  Mrs.  M.  H.,  1837  Main  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Fox,  William  E.,  Mercantile  Library  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Frawley,  Hon.  James,  180  East  95th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Frawley,  Miss  Josephine,  180  East  95th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Gapfney,  Hon.  T.  St.  John,  care  of  Michael  Francis  Doyle,  Land  Title 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Gallagher,  Charles  H.,  ii  Riverdrive  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Gallagher,  Daniel  P.,  39  West  128th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Gallagher,  James,  Cleveland,  N.  Y. 

Gallagher,  James  T.,  M.D.,  20  Monument  Sq.,  Charlestown,  Mass. 
Gallagher,  M.D.,  402  West  146th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Galligan,  John  Joseph,  M.D.,  Cullen  Hotel,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

(Vice-President  of  the  Society  for  Utah.) 
Gamble,  Hon.  Robert  Jackson,  Yankton,  South  Dakota. 

(Vice-President  of  the  Society  for  South  Dakota.) 
Gannon,  Frank  S.,  2  Rector  St.,  New  York  City. 
Gannon,  Frank  S.,  Jr.,  2  Rector  St.,  New  York  City. 
Garey,  Eugene  F.,  119  Forrest  Ave.,  Rockford,  111. 
Garrigan,  Rt.  Rev.  Philip  J.,  D.D.,  Sioux  City,  la. 

(Vice-President  of  the  Society  for  Iowa.) 
Garey,  Eugene  L.,  iooi  Otis  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
Garrity,  Henry,  437  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Garvan,  Hon.  Francis  P.,  115  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Garvey,  Richard,  Jr.,  527  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City. 
Gavegan,  Hon.  Edward  J.,  51  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City. 
Gavin,  Joseph  E.,  Erie  County  Bank  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Gavin,  Richard  I.,  127  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Gelshenen,  William  H.,  100  William  St.,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen's  Sodality  of  St.  Ignatius  Church,  Hayes  and  Shrader  Sts.t 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Geoghegan,  Charles  A.,  537  West  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Gibbons,  Michael,  Cullen  Hotel,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Giblin,  John  A.,  10  East  Main  St.,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 
Gill,  James,  376  Twelfth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Gilleran,  Hon.  Thomas,  49  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City. 
Gillespie,  Mrs.  M.  V.,  15a  Farwell  Place,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Gilman,  John  E.,  43  Hawkins  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Gilpatric,  Hon.  \Y alter  J.,  Mayor  of  Saco,  Me. 
Gleason,  John  F.,  25  Eagle  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Gleason,  John  H.,  25  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Gleason,  Joseph  F.,  905  Trinity  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York  City. 
Gleeson,  William  A.,  Torrington,  Conn. 
Glynn,  Hon.  Martin  H.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Godkin,  Lawrence,  26  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 
Goff,  Hon.  John  W.,  County  Court  House,  New  York  City. 
Gorman,  James  E.,  4901  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  111. 
Gorman,  John  F.,  Stephen  Girard  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Gorman,  Patrick  F.,  Alexandria,  Va. 
Gormley,  James  J.,  916  St.  Marks  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Gourley,  Dr.  William  B.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Grace,  Hon.  John  P.,  Mayor  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Grace,  Joseph  P.,  7  Hanover  Square,  New  York  City. 
Graham,  Hon.  James  M.,  Springfield,  111. 
Grainger,  J.  V.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
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Greene,  Rev.  John  J.,  1103  West  87th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Griffin,  Rev.  E.  J.,  Governor's  Island,  N.  Y. 

Griffin,  John  C.f  Skowhegan,  Me. 

Grimes,  Rt.  Rev.  John,  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 

Guerin,  Hon.  James  J.,  4  Ecigehill  Ave.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Guilfoile,  Francis  P.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Gurry,  Thomas  F.,  care  of  Orinoko  Mills,  215-219  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

Haaren,  John  H.,  284  Kingston  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Hackett,  J.  D.,  72  North  Parsons  Ave.,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

Hagerty,  C.  H.,  District  Passenger  Agt.,  Pa.  Lines,  Todd  Bldg.,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Hagerty,  James  B.,  517  Duboce  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Haggerty,  J.  Henry,  50  South  St.,  New  York  City. 
Hallahan,  Peter  T.,  921  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Halleran,  Hon.  John  J.,  31  16th  St.,  Browne  Park,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
Halley,  Charles  V.,  756  East  175th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Halley,  William  P.  J.,  139  North  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Hallinan,  Joseph  T.,  35  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 
Halloran,  John  H.,  213  6th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Halloran,  William  J.,  309  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Haltigan,  Patrick  J.,  Reading  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

(Vice-President  of  the  Society  for  District  of  Columbia.) 
Hamtll,  Hon.  James  A.,  239  Washington  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Hanecy,  Hon.  Elbridge,  31 16  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Hanely,  Miss  Sarah  E.,  27  East  72d  St.,  New  York  City. 
Hanlon,  P.  J.,  1390  Third  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Hanna,  Most  Rev.  Edward  J.,  1100  Franklin  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Hanna,  William  Wilson,  Hotel  Majestic,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hannan,  Miss  Frances,  523  Stratford  PI.,  Chicago,  111. 
Hannigan,  John  E.,  206  Barrister's  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hanrahan,  Daniel,  5600  S.  Lincoln  St.,  Ogden  Park  Sta.,  Chicago,  111. 
Harktns,  Rt.  Rev.  Matthew,  D.D.,  30  Fenner  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Harney,  John  M.,  Item  Bldg.,  Lynn,  Mass. 
Harrigan,  John  F.,  66  High  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Harriman,  Patrick  H.,  M.D.,  Norwich,  Conn.  . 
Harrington,  Daniel  E.,  Postmaster,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Harris,  Hon.  Charles  M.,  120  East  72d  St.,  New  York  City. 
Harris,  William  L.,  M.D.,  532  Broad  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Harty,  John  F.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Harvey,  S.  J.,  President  First  National  Bank,  Milton,  Fla. 

Hassett,  Rev.  Patrick  D.,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

Hayden,  J.  Emmet,  i  Carl  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hayes,  John,  6421  University  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Hayes,  Hon.  Nicholas  J.,  164  East  111th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Hayes,  Col.  Patrick  E.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Hayes,  Rt.  Rev.  Patrick  J.,  St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  East  29th  St.  near  Lex- 
fcjgj       ington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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Healy,  Hon.  Edmund  J.,  Bay  View  Ave.,  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 
Healy,  John  F.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Healy,  Rev.  Patrick  J.,  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Healy,  Richard,  18S  Institute  Road,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Healy,  Thomas,  Columbus  Ave.  and  66th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Healy,  Thomas  F.,  66th  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Healy,  Thomas  J.,  1048  West  Garfield  Boul.,  Chicago,  111. 
Heelan,  Rev.  Edmond,  Sacred  Heart  Church,  Box  82,  Fort  Dodge,  la. 
Hennessy,  Joseph  P.,  642  Crotona  Park  So.,  Bronx,  New  York  City. 
Hepburn,  Barry  H.,  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hepburn,  W.  Horace,  Jr.,  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Herbert,  Victor,  321  West  108th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Hernan,  J.  J.,  Hotel  del  Coronado,  Coronado  Beach,  Cal. 
Hickey,  Charles  A.,  311  West  I02d  St.,  New  York  City. 
Hickey,  John  J.,  8  East  129th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Higgins,  Hon.  James  H.,  Banigan  Bldg.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Higgins,  James  J.,  171st  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Higgins,  Dr.  Joseph  J.,  46  West  55th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Higgins,  J.  Frank,  1330  Lowell  Ave.,  Springfield,  111. 
Hoban,  Rt.  Rev.  M.  J.,  D.D.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Hoey,  Hon.  James  J.,  65  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City. 
Hoff,  Joseph  S.,  56  Nassau  Block,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Hogan,  Hon.  John  J.,  53  Central  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Hogan,  John  Philip,  High  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Hogan,  M.  E.,  Hogan  Bank  Co.,  Altamont,  111. 
Hogan,  Michael  S.,  4903  13th  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Hogan,  William  A.,  95  Stevens  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Hopkins,  George  A.,  27  William  St.,  New  York  City. 
Hopkins,  M.  Hopkins,  3150  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Hopkins,  Miss  Sara  M.,  4340  Washington  Boul.,  Garfield  Park  Station, 
Chicago,  111. 

Hopper,  John  J.,  352  West  121st  St.,  New  York  City. 

H origan,  Hon.  Cornelius,  229-231  Main  St.,  Biddeford,  Me. 

Houlihan,  M.  J.,  29  Eagle  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Howlett,  John,  49  Portland  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hoye,  Charles  T.,  120  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hughes,  Martin,  Hibbing,  Minn. 

Hughes,  Patrick  L.,  179th  St.  &  Ft.  Wash.  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Hughes,  Hon.  William,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Hughes,  Rev.  William  F.,  D.D.,  460  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Hunter,  Frederick  C,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City. 

Hurley,  James  H.,  301  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Hurley,  James  F.,  55-57  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City. 

Hurley,  Hon.  John  F.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Hurley,  Timothy  J.,  3653  Grand  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

Hurst,  William  H.,  26  Beaver  St.,  New  York  City. 

Hussey,  D.  B.,  815  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hussey,  Edward  J.,  Vice-President  Commercial  Bank,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Igoe,  Hon.  Michael  L.,  5434  Cornell  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Irving,  Hon.  John  J.,  Mayor,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Jackson,  Charles  A.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
James,  John  W.,  Jr.,  603  Carlton  Road,  Westneld,  N.  J. 
Jenkinson,  Richard  C,  289  Washington  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Jennings,  Michael  J.,  753  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Jennings,  Thomas  C,  1834  East  55th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Johnson,  Alfred  J.,  311  West  78th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Mary  H.,  care  of  Humboldt  State  Bank,  Humboldt,  la. 
Jones,  Patrick,  Board  of  Education,  Park  Ave.  and  58th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Jones,  Paul,  38  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
Jones,  Hon.  Richard  J.,  Mayor,  Sebring,  Ohio. 
Jordan,  Michael  J.,  30  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Joyce,  Bernard  J.,  45  Grover  Ave.,  Winthrop  Highlands,  Boston,  Mass. 

Joyce,  John  F.,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City. 

Judge,  John  H.,  261  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Judge,  Patrick  J.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Kane,  Maurice,  606  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Kearns,  Bernard  T.,  68th  St.,  and  East  River,  New  York  City. 

Kearns,  Hon.  Hugh  J.,  206  South  Hamlin  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Kearns,  Philip  J.,  23 11  Concourse,  Bronx,  New  York  City. 

Keefe,  Patrick  H.,  M.D.,  257  Benefit  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Keefe,  Rev.  William  A.,  St.  John's  Church,  Plainfield,  Conn. 

Keegan,  Dr.  Edward,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

Keeley,  James,  The  Herald,  Chicago,  111. 

Keena,  Miss  Mary  A.,  48  West  84th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Keenan,  Frank,  19 11  Hillcrest  Road,  Hollywood,  Cal. 

Keenan,  John  J.,  Public  Library,  Boston,  Mass. 

Keenan,  Thomas  J.,  Security  Mutual  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Kehoe,  Michael  P.,  Law  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

(Vice-President  of  the  Society  for  Maryland.) 
Keigher,  Ed.  Patrick,  126  N.  Austin  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  111. 
Keith,  A.  Paul,  Boston,  Mass. 
Kelleher,  Daniel,  1116  Spring  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Keller,  Joseph  W.,  271  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Kelley,  Commander  James  Douglass  Jerrold,  25  East  83d  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Kelly,  Daniel  E.,  Salyer  Block,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Kelly,  Dennis  F.,  i  North  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Kelly,  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  A.,  153  West  55th  St.,  Chicago  111. 

Kelly,  Gertrude  B.,  M.D.,  507  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Kelly,  Hon.  John  E.,  Register,  U.  S.  Land  Office,  Pierre,  So.  Dak. 

Kelly,  John  Jerome,  Mills  Bldg.,  15  Broad  St.,  New  York  City. 

Kelly,  Joseph  Thomas,  275  Lombard  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Kelly,  P.  J.,  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Kelly,  Thomas,  M.D.,  357  West  57th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Kelly,  Thomas  Hughes,  5  Beekman  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Kenah,  John  F.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Kennedy,  Arthur,  44  Barclay  St.,  New  York  City. 

Kennedy,  Charles  F.,  Brewer,  Me. 

Kennedy,  Daniel,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Kennedy,  James  F.,  8  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111, 

Kennedy,  John  J.,  2925  Briggs  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York  City. 

Kennedy,  Hon.  M.  F.,  32  Broad  St.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Kennedy,  Thomas  F.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Kennedy,  Walter  G.,  M.D.,  621  Dorchester  St.  W.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Kennelly,  Bryan  L.,  156  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Kenney,  David  T.,  Plainheld,  N.  J. 

Kenney,  James  W.,  Park  Brewery,  Terrace  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Keogan,  P.  J.,  N.  Y.  Athletic  Club,  New  York  City. 

Keogh,  Thomas  F.,  90  West  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Keough,  Peter  L.,  41  Arch  St.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Kerby,  John  E.,  Tremont  and  Arthur  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Kerney,  James,  373  State  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Kerr,  Hon.  John  F.,  Colt  Bldg.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Kerr,  Robert  Bage,  74  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Kiernan,  Patrick,  200  West  72d  St.,  New  York  City. 

Kiggen,  John  A.,  125  West  St.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
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